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In this spiritual travail of a Gandhi and a Lenin in 
our generation, we can watch the impact of the Western 
Civilisation upon Hinduism and upon Russian Orthodox 
Christendom in the act of transformation from an 
external encounter between the Western Society and 
its neighbours into an inner experience of a Westernised 
World. Strive as they will to win a decisive victory for 
an anti-Western reaction, the Hindu and the Russian 
zealot of these latter days can only succeed in giving 
an impetus to the very process of Westernisation against 
which they are up in arms. The life and energy with 
which they inspire their anti-Western ‘holy wars’ is 
actually drawn—and this is the secret of its vigour— 
from a Western source; and thus, in the crucible of 
these ardent souls, an anti-Western movement is trans- 
muted into a new manifestation of the spiritual force 
against which it is directed. 


ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE. 
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In references to Mr. Gandhi's own books, numbers mean 


| chapters: page numbers are useless as there are various 
| editions. © 


Readers are warned against taking the quotations as speci- 


| mens of Mr. Gandhi's English. A large proportion of the 
passages given are translations or reports made by others 
| from memory of speeches or conversations. 


INTRODUCTION 


This book is an attempt to discuss Mr. Gandhi’s life’ 
and work ina realistic spirit, from a point of view 
which can be called a qualified Marxism. The few 
existing Marxian studies of Mr. Gandhi seem to suffer 
from two main defects. Hegel, I believe, advises stu- 
dents to view every subject both from within and from 
without. The first defect of these studies is that they 
4 neglect the inner view. This would in any case be a 
fault, but in relation to Mr. Gandhi very clearly, and 
_ perhaps in India affairs generally, the inner aspect of 
_ things is important. Some Marxists set out to combat 
this habit of regarding human affairs from within, con- 
demning it as old-fashioned and unscientific. It cannot 
however be neglected, since, as most Indians (and many 
others also) think in that way, the factors in question 
have practical importance. 
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I have tried both to give some account of 
' Mr. Gandhi’s mental development, and to assimilate my 
| point of view to his with a view to understand it. 
| Neither attempt can be successful, but I hope that 
neither is fruitless. 


The second defect, which has been overcome to 
some extent in the last few years, arises in part from 
_ the same neglect of the differences between India and 
: Europe, and in part from undue attention to the sup- 
4 posed requirements of propaganda. For simplicity the 
| subject must be painted either white or black, with no 
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half-shades, and as he was viewed as if he were working 
in contemporary Europe and not India, the choice of 
colours was not difficult. I have attempted to correct 
this mistake, and in doing so have very possibly put on. 
too much white. 


If it is remembered that Mr. Gandhi lives in India, 
it is first necessary to take account of the political isola-- 
tion of the country. Marxists think of the world as a 
whole, and regard it as now involved in a crisis, a possi-. 
ble outcome of which is socialist revolution; and they 
judge all policies and activities in their relation to that. 
possibility. Mr. Gandhi confines himself to India, as 
part of the Indo-British system, and considers no other 
international relation. In this view, revolution is for 
military reasons impossible; and on that account, and 
also because of the level of economic development of the. 
country, socialism of the ordinary type does not appear 
a practical question. His policy has been devised within 
these limits, and up to the present their observance has. 
been justified. The collapse of capitalism may be likely 
or unlikely, near or remote: if it occurs socialism may 
or may not emerge. Both events are at present quite 
incalculable. A policy then can be framed in view of 
one prospect of development or the other, but hardly of 
both. But a choice must be made. It is a situation in 
which theory and practice cannot unite. I must add 
however that the period in which Mr. Gandhi’s choice 
was correct may now be approaching its end. 


The second important consideration is that India 
has not experienced on any great scale a change corres- 
ponding to the “ bourgeois-democratic revolution” of 
Europe. Perhaps the greatest part of Mr. Gandhi's: 
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work has been promotion of this kind of change. It is 
in this light that most of his ethical and political ideas 
have to be considered. His ethics can best be regarded 
fs that of the insurgent bourgeois, striving to free him- 
self from mediaeval encumbrances. It is complicated 
however by the circumstance that mediaevalism is 
Indian and so the object of patriotic attachment, while 
bourgeois ideas come from the west and from Christian- 
ity. I try to give a brief account of Mr. Gandhi’s ideas 
from this standpoint. 


The book has not been written with any political 
‘purpose. It is an attempt to state what seems to a 
socialist important about Mr. Gandhi’s achievements in 
the past. Its task is not to say what socialists ought to 
do in the future. It has however some political drift, 
which becomes marked in the last chapter, but I am not 


sure that the policy it suggests is practical, and I am 
not here concerned to propagate it. 


I refrain in these pages from eulogy of their sub- 
ject, but not because I think such eulogy improper. My 
task is a prosaic one; perhaps to some it may appear 
ridiculously or even offensively so. I can only hope 
that such a pedestrian study has a place beside those 
more sensitive to the wider significance of Mr. Gandhi’s 


life. 


While my main purpose is to give an interpretation 
of the events for the consideration of those familiar 
with them, I have also thought it necessary to give an 
outline account of the events for those who are not. 
Hence the excessive length of the book, for which I 
have to apologise. 
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I have also to apologise for my omission, in prepar-| 
ing a study of such size, to consult a source of informa- 
tion which I suspect to be of great interest, viz. the file 
of ‘ Indian Opinion,” which I have been unable to obtain. 


I have to thank Mr. Gandhi, who when I visited him 
was very kind indeed and patiently answered the usual 


questions ; and Mr. Mahadev Desai, who also was very 
kind and helpful. 


I have also to thank Prof. S. S. Suryanarayana 
Sastri of Madras University, who allowed me to discuss 
with him, much to my profit, some of the topics dealt 
with in Chapters VII and VIII; also the Editor of the 
“ Hindu,” Madras, and Mr. S. Ganesan of Madras, who 
kindly put their files at my disposal; and other friends 
who have helped me by criticism and otherwise to im- 
prove and to produce the book, 


P. SPRATT. 


GANDHISM 


CHAPTER I 


EARLY LIFE 


—— 


Mr. Gandhi was born on the Ist of October, 1869, at 
Porbandar in Kathiawad. 


It is a common belief, shared by Mr. Gandhi him- 
self, that the characteristics of caste are inherited. It 
‘must therefore be recorded that his ancestors were of 
‘the trading class, or more specifically perfumers and 

rrocers. The trading class of Gujarat and Kathiawad, 
fs perhaps of all the population of India, most nearly re- 
sembles that remarkable class, the bourgeoisie of Europe, 
W. Ose energy, enterprise and acquisitiveness have 
j re olutionised first their own continent and eventually 
the world, in the last three or four hundred years. The 
Ports of that region have been from ancient times the 
bases of trade with all the neighbouring countries. A 
large proportion of the Indian merchants now accumulat- 
ing their considerable fortunes in East and South Africa 
are Gujaratis, mainly Muslims, while a visitor to Bombay 
is most impressed by the enterprise and other bourgeois 
virtues of the Parsis. But the Gujarati banias also show 
these qualities. These business men however, though 
hrewd and energetic, are by no means advanced in 
other respects. They still for the most part adhere to 
their traditional duties, leaving intellectual matters to 


p hers. The traders of Gujarat are wealthy and influ- 
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ential: Gujarat accordingly, though economically se . a 
vanced, is culturally a backward province ; while Kathia- — = 
wad is still entirely mediaeval. 


This is the country and the stock of which Mr. Gandhi 
comes. His father and grandfather however had been 
employed as diwans in Porbandar and other states. In 
this service they had acquired a reputation for loyalty 
and ability, while the stories which he relates about them 
suggest an independence unusual in courtiers. He 
describes his father as fond of his family, a lover of truth, — 
courageous, generous, hasty-tempered, sexually inclined 
—he married four times, the last time at over forty— 
strongly opposed to bribery, and just. He was very 
loyal, had little desire for wealth, and was a keenly - 
intelligent, sensible and practical man, though of little 
education. His mother was a sensible and capable wo- 
man, and was extremely pious, constantly observing 
severe austerities, and regularly attending the temple. 
Mr. Gandhi was the last child of four of the last marriage, 
and must therefore have been born when his father was 
nearly fifty, though his mother was quite young. | 


The family were Vaishnavas. Vaishnavism, while 
having as contrasted with Shaivism and _ philosophical 
Hinduism a broadening and humanising influence, is 
quite plausibly credited with the main responsibility for 
that combination of sensuality with rather sentimental 
piety and general amiable weakness which is so common 
among Hindus. Kathiawad moreover is the centre of 
the Vaishnava sect founded by Vallabhacharya. This 
sect is distinguished by a rather effusive devotion, like 
that of Chaitanya. It was patronised in early days by 
the upper classes, the princes of Rajputana and Kathia-- 
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& -wad and the wealthy merchants, and was associated with 
a flourishing pictorial art. It became exceedingly 
wealthy, and is now reputed to be degenerate and 
| corrupt. Mr. Gandhi was brought up under the influ- 
_ ence of this form of Vaishnavism. Hinduism in this 
_ xegion is also affected by Jainism, again a creed patro- 
| _ nised by the merchant class, which carries vegetarianism 
-.and non-violence to what seem to outsiders fantastic 


_ Jengths. 


The religious atmosphere therefore by which 
Mr. Gandhi was surrounded in youth was such as would 
a be expected to neutralise any tendency towards strength 
a. sand enterprise which his ancestry may have given him. 
_ There is however another current of thought in Northern 
7 Vaishnavism, deriving from Ramananda and the sects. 

- founded by his followers. This tradition, owing it is 
| believed to contact with Islam, was always more popu- 
.* Bae more protestant, ascetic and liberal. Ramananda 
a eg disregarded caste in religious matters, and of his 

_ ‘more celebrated disciples, Kabir was a weaver, possibly 

a Muslim, and Raidas a leather-worker. They promoted 
Fe a popular vernacular literature and what may be called 
s nA. peasant culture, of which Sikhism, founded about the 

same time, is a characteristic product. The religion 

Beach Mr. Gandhi has professed in later life is closer 
} _ perhaps to this tradition than to any other. He refers 

constantly to the saints of this school, and the Ashram 
_ -hymn-book is full of their compositions. 


Mr. Gandhi's early years coincided with the period 

‘of the revival of Hinduism. The country had settled 
down after the disturbances of the first half of the 
century, and there followed a period of peace such as 
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had not been known for many generations. The atten— i, 
tion of public-spirited and energetic men was directed 
first of all towards religious reform, only later in the 


"80s and ’90s turning with the growth of the Congress 
towards politics. Swami Dayananda, another Gujarati, 
was then at the height of his fame. The Brahmo Samaj 
and the Theosophical Society were in their different 


ways contributing to the Hindu revival. The British 


tradition was to regard the Muslims as potential rivals oe 
and the more dangerous community, and accordingly 
Hinduism was in favour. The classical literature was 
being interpreted and translated for the benefit of the 
West, and for the most part of the Hindus also, by Max 
Muller and his followers. Mr. Gandhi acknowledges the _ 
stimulus he received, at a later period, from reading 
Max Muller. 


When he was seven years old, the family left ag 


Porbandar for the larger and more cultivated, but still 
mediaeval society of Rajkot, in Kathiawad, in which 
almost his whole youth was spent. He mentions that at 


about thirteen he read some small booklets on child- oi 
marriage, thrift, and similar topics, and later that a 


number of prominent citizens succumbed to a wave of | 


reform to the extent of drinking wine and eating meat. 
These latter events caused him much pain. It was a | 


stage of reform which had been passed through one or 
two generations earlier in Bengal and Madras. Rajkot ‘s 
was no doubt behind the times in these respects, but it 
is unlikely that it remained unaffected by the currents 
of thought of the period, or that Mr. Gandhi wholly es- 
caped. He mentions that he learnt religious toleration 
from the discussions his father had with Muslim, Parsi 
and Jain friends. 
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2 Religion therefore, and religious questions, occupied 
2 his attention very early, and they have remained among 
4 his principal interests, and his way of thought has re- 
3 mained a religious one. Though taken to the temple in 
youth however, he felt no devotion, and at about fifteen 
he experienced doubt. But even at this time he was 
a impressed with the idea that creation is founded upon 
an ethical basis, which is the ultimate Truth; and also 
_ with the importance of returning good for evil. 


7 He displayed some reforming tendencies even in his 
early years. He states that at the age of twelve he 
_ vargued with his mother that to observe untouchability 
- in relation to the family sweeper was not right and could 
not be sanctioned by the scriptures, though he was 
a -always scrupulous to obey his mother and to perform the 
4 necessary ablutions. At sixteen, when his father, though 
a very near death, insisted in accordance with the precepts 
& of religion upon rising from his bed regularly for his 
a ‘bath and other necessities, Mr. Gandhi thought that 
.. such observances were unnecessary, and could be elimi- 
nated by the aid of Western medical methods. Similarly 
| in his early ‘teens he ate meat several times, though 
| cat first with disgust, and did not disapprove of doing so 
| on religious grounds. He even cherished the design of 
a conducting propaganda for meat-eating among the pub- 
| lic. He showed no hesitation at all at the prospect of 
| crossing the ocean to study in England, or at undergoing 
| the penalty of being outcasted for doing so. 


a It is not uncommon for reformers to show, combined 
3 with their heterodoxy, a more or less extreme conserva- 
_ tism. Even at this stage Mr. Gandhi shows the combina- 
| tion of the independence of feeling and thought which 
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enable him to discard so much, with the rather extreme 
suggestibility which attaches him to so much else. He 
was always a “ good” boy both at home and at school. 
Nevertheless he submitted to the counter-suggestions of 


a friend, who persuaded him to commit various bad — 


deeds, including eating meat in a stealthy fashion. An. 


acute conflict was set up, and he eventually stopped 
eating meat so that he need lie no more. In spite of 
great inconvenience his vow to his mother, made when — 
he left for England, was strictly observed. Itis probably 
justifiable to attribute the relative indifference to educa- 


tion and the intellectual side of life generally, of which 


he is often accused, to the influence of his parents, — 


especially his father, who had little formal education ; 
and perhaps his tolerance of popular Hinduism to that. 
of his mother. 


He continues to manifest both of these features in 


later life. His stubbornness in following the path of © 


duty as he conceives it, in spite of almost universal dis- 


agreement, and the original character of much of his 


thought, are obvious, and need no exemplification. But 


equally characteristic is his sensitiveness to the feeling — 7 
of others and to what may be called psychological atmos- 
phere, his eagerness to compromise, his habit of aban- __ 


doning his case, his tolerance of religious and political 


differences, his politeness, all of which may be considered’ — 


aspects of his suggestibility. 


These early manifestations draw attention to a fur-- 
ther feature of his psychology which is of great import- 
ance and is characteristic of him throughout life. This 
is the predominance of what Jung calls the feeling-func-. 
tion, as opposed to the thinking and other functions.. 
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_ He read some booklets of advice to the young, and 
remarks: “It was my habit to forget what did not appeal 
fto me, and to model my behaviour according to what did 
appeal to me.”* He supports it as a general principle 
even in ethics. In his little book on the subject he 
% writes: “ My only request to readers of this book is that 
_ they should try to put into practice such of its principles 
as appeal to them.”+ Belief in freedom of conscience 


is seldom carried so far. 


The characteristic which most forcibly strikes a 
reader of Mr. Gandhi’s account of his childhood and 
youth is the sensitiveness of his conscience. His extra- 
_ ordinary antipathy to falsehood is often mentioned. He 
a states that at the High School at Rajkot he was much 
concerned about his own conduct. He wept if he mis- 
behaved. He was once caned, and wept bitterly, not on 
~ account of the caning, but for shame at being thought 
deserving of it. He formed his friendship with the meat- 
_ eater, who was a notorious sinner, with the motive of 
a reforming him. 


The circumstances of Mr. Gandhi’s childhood were 
such as to encourage the growth of conscience. He does 
| not remember that his father ever beat any of the 
| children. But there are other methods of intimidation. 
| _ He describes his father as quick-tempered, just and a 
lover of truth. He was diwan of the state, was conspicu- 
| ously intelligent and able, and in Mr. Gandhi’s childhood 
| was already an elderly man. His son’s fear of him is 
q evident from the celebrated story of the theft of gold 


—_——_- - 
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He evidently loved his mother more than he did his 
father, but his mother must also have been a rather 
formidable person. One wonders if he did not learn 
from her the practice he has made so much use of in 
later life, of performing penitential fasts for the sins of 
those for whom he feels himself responsible. It is not 


very remarkable that the child of such parents, certainly © 


of an abnormal susceptibility to their suggestions, should 
grow up with an unusually sensitive conscience. He 
himself attributes his strict adhesion to truth and chastity 
to love for his parents. His later conduct also was such 
as to increase the power of conscience. From his 
student-days in England, to some degree, and certainly 


my 


from his brother’s bracelet, the repentance and confes- . 
sion. 


a 


from his early years in South Africa, the practice of self- 


denial and self-suppression grew. Renunciation, at first 
an effect, is in turn a cause, of conscience. 


It is interesting to notice that some of the specific 
ideas and interests of Mr. Gandhi’s mature years were 
important to him already in childhood and youth. Most 
obvious is Truth, to which he was attached very early. 
Already at fifteen or so he had begun to elevate Truth 
into a sort of cosmological principle, something which 
can underly the universe and later be equated with 
God. One suspects here, as at other points, that Mr. 
Gandhi, who wrote the account some forty years after 
the event, is seeing his later more sophisticated ideas in 
his youthful speculations. 


Service, probably the master passion of his life, was 
already showing its power over him. No form of service 
has been more attractive to him than nursing the sick, 
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and he notes his devotion to attendance upon his sick 
father in his early ’teens. 


There is an indication that national sentiment ap- 
pealed to him in youth. His friend persuaded him to 
‘eat meat by: using the argument that only thus could 
Indians become strong enough to defeat the British and 
attain national freedom. He intended to preach this 
‘doctrine to the public himself. 


These are features of Mr. Gandhi’s early psychology 
which exhibit a continuity with his later and fully deve- 


- loped mind. He has undergone however some very 


considerable psychological changes. Perhaps the most 


{ striking is that which concerns what Jung calls the 


sensation-function. As Mr. Gandhi is anxious to empha- 


‘ -sise, he had at this period no hesitation at all in indulging 


in physical enjoyment. Children are normally sensual, 


: but he appears to have been somewhat abnormally so. 


He mentions the point also in relation to his 


marriage. It was only after his return from England 
| at about twenty-two that he began to exercise restraint, 


and he began systematically to suppress his sexual desire 


4 ‘only in 1900. 


In regard to food he was trying experiments from 


| the time of his stay in England, when he first became a 
4 theoretical vegetarian, but he confesses that he ate too 
--much, and ate for enjoyment long after that. As late 
| -as 1918 he suffered a severe attack of dysentery through 
| giving way to his palate. As a boy of about thirteen he 
| smoked, if with no great pleasure, at least without re- 
| pulsion. He was fond of music, and poetry. These 
| tastes he retains. His amusing adventures in England, 
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in which he was saved only by his oath and his timidity, ae 


are further evidence. The facts suggest no element | 


whatever of what is called a chastity complex, which is’ 
said to arise from repression of part or whole of the- 


sensation-function, and manifests itself in dislike of some 


or other of its expressions. The absence of such feelings: 
is perhaps confirmed by the rather striking fact that. 
Mr. Gandhi never shows any sign of squeamishness. 
From his boyhood, when he nursed his father, he fre-. 
quently served in hospitals, in ambulance-corps, and as a. 
private nurse: he conducted without assistance the: — 
delivery of his last child. Perhaps associated with this. 


is his acute interest in sanitation. 


The suppression of the sensation-function has been 


largely a conscious process, slow and laborious, and a 


central fact in his life. The period of its attainment was: 
from 1897 onward, following upon the decisive turn in. 
his thought in the first period in South Africa from 1893. 


Hardly less obvious than the change just mentioned 


is the contrast between Mr. Gandhi’s timidity, shyness: 


and similar traits in childhood and youth, and his bear- 


ing as an adult. He states that he was a coward, going’ — 
in fear of thieves, ghosts and snakes. He would not stir — 
out after dark, and could not sleep without a light. This: 


was after his marriage, at thirteen or over. As a very 
small boy he ran home quickly from school, in fear lest 
other boys should laugh at him. In the High School he: 
would not take part in games for the same reason. He 
was solitary as a boy, forming only two friendships out- 


side his family. His only exercise was walking, presum-. 


ably alone: his principal interest was in attendance 


upon his sick father. To the end of his time in England 
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he could not speak before an assembly of five or six 
_ people. There are a several other instances of his 
4 timidity, perhaps the best being his first appearance as 
a barrister in the Small Causes Court in Bombay in 1892. 
He rose to cross-examine, but could not say a word, and 
had to sit down in confusion and abandon the case. He 
never again appeared in Court until he went to South 
Africa, where his timidity quickly left him. 


Up to the age of twelve he was a pupil of hardly 


average attainments. He tried to learn, but his lessons 
did not attract him. He improved somewhat after that 


time, in the High School, and later obtained some scholar- 


_ ship grants, but surprised himself by doing so. He was 


_ defective not only in school-work, but in the practical 
- cunning which boys learn. He was not much interested 
in things generally. He read practically no books ex-- 
cept his school text-books. He never read the news- 
_ papers till he went to England. 


: All this, together with his concern about his own 
- conduct, show to say the least an unusual kind of 
_ schoolboy, and suggest a mind which shrank from con- 
_ tact with the world, hesitated to obtain new experience, 
| was preoccupied with itself, was in a word introverted. 
: It is impossible not to be struck by the contrast with 
4 the picture he presents later, at any time after his first 
| experiences in South Africa—his superior intelligence, 
: his continuous activity, his eager friendliness, his self- 
| confidence—always it is true apt to be interrupted by fits 
_ of humility, but usually such as to render him positively 
| dictatorial—and his courage. 


| The psychological change which I have described as 
_ the suppression of the sensation function was largely a 
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‘conscious process, and was brought about slowly. The 4 
transformation just noticed was on the contrary spon- “a 
taneous, and in its main features at least almost dramati-— a 
cally sudden. This change nevertheless was not com- 
plete, and features reminiscent of his earlier psychology Nigh 
are to be noticed afterwards. oe 


CHAPTER II 


FIRST VISIT TO ENGLAND 
Mr. Gandhi left India for England to read for the 
Bar in 1888, and returned in 1891. oa 


It is probably at this time, but perhaps earlier, at 
Rajkot, that he began to be influenced by what may be _ 
called Victorian India, of which he is in some respects a _ 
typical product, and the great Indian Victorians whom 
he so much admires. Following upon the revival of — 
Hinduism, and stimulated by it, came a revival of politi- 
cal interest. In the conditions, of a widespread know- 
ledge of English, and the regular use of British institu- 
tions, it was natural that political agitation should 
rather closely follow the British model; and the British 
model at that time meant above all Gladstone. Though 
Gladstone took little interest at any stage in India, his 
views generally, and his gestures on behalf of the op-" 
pressed in Greece, Italy, the Sudan, and of course 
Ireland, created a strong impression. | 


Mr. Gandhi met Dadabhai Naoroji in London at this _ 3 
time, and later, in London or in India, he met Sir 
M. Bhownagree, Sir Firozshah Mehta, Ranade and 
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Tyabji. Gokhale, one of the younger of this generation, 
later had a considerable influence upon him. Mr. Gandhi 
quotes two of Gokhale’s favourite sayings, which can 
almost be taken as the keynotes of his own political 
creed, that what India most needs is character, and that 
it is necessary to spiritualise Indian political life. He 
defends the older generation of political leaders against 


the attacks of the young, and avows that Gokhale was 


his political guru. The traces of their ideas are clear. 
He shares in feeling and outlook, though not completely _ 
in policy, their rigid liberalism—he calls himself, though 
wrongly, an anarchist; he holds their belief in internal 
reform as a necessary adjunct to, or even condition of, 
political freedom ; and until 1920, their steadfast devo-. 
tion to the Empire and constitutional methods. He is no 


_ less pious than they, but like them is a liberal in religion. 


His visit to England apparently had the effects which 
would be expected upon a youth from a rather remote 


_ and backward part of India. His mind was broadened. 
He read more than before, though still somewhat 
| narrowly: he seems almost to have confined himself to 
_ religion and law, apart from vegetarianism. He men-. 
| tions that he read Arnold’s “Light of Asia,” the Gita, 
| and the Bible, though the Old Testament bored him, and 
; some Theosophical books. Two English friends asked 
| him to read the Gita with them—“ I was ashamed of my 
P ignorance. The knowledge of my total ignorance of my 
| seriptures pained me. Pride I think was at the bottom 
| of this feeling. My knowledge of Sanskrit was not 
_ enough to enable me to understand all the verses of the. 
| Gita unaided.””* 


— 


* Y. I. 12—11—1925. 
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He was of course forced to depend upon himself 
more than ever before, and that independence of thought 
and feeling which he had already shown may have been 
strengthened thereby. He was subjected to new tempta-— 
tions and much social pressure, against which he had to 
‘defend his oath and his other eccentric opinions and 
practices. His religious doubts were finally removed by 
his reading, experience and thought in England. He 


never again dallied with unbelief, though he had not yet ~ 
acquired his later enthusiasm for religion. His consci- — 


ence will have had to develop definitely out of the stage 
of mere dread of losing love into conscience in the full © 
sense. 


From this it is but a step to what may be called 
individualism: not that individualism of withdrawal 
from the world and concentration on one’s own salvation, 
which is inculeated by Hinduism, but the modern Euro- 
pean type of individualism, which has been promoted 
perhaps by one aspect of Christianity, and is the kind of 
character typical of the earlier competitive stages of 
private capitalism. Mr. Gandhi came from a society 


still mediaeval, into English society at the height of the 
Victorian period, and moved for the most part among 
nonconformists, radicals, vegetarians and other 
“cranks.” He read English Law, a study also likely to 


give this sort of impress to a youthful mind. 


He recalls his friend Dr. Mehta’s warning to him 
immediately on his arrival: ‘“ You must not touch peo- 
ple’s things. Questions you may ask an acquaintance 
freely in India you may not ask here..... The custom 
in India of addressing white men as “ Sir” you need not 
‘observe here. “Sir” is what servants say to their 
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- masters.”* It is a lesson in respect for the individuality 


of others, and for oneself, and in equality. 


He soon showed that he had learnt them. Immedi- 
ately upon his return to India, he was informed of the 
recent death of his mother, to whom he was strongly 
attached. He thinks it worth while to record that he 
made little outward demonstration of grief. 


Soon after his return he set up in practice in Bom- 
bay. He took a house and employed a cook who, though 
a Brahman, was ignorant and dirty. He did not treat 
the man as a servant. He shared the work equally with 
him and tried to teach him. This he states has been his 


custom throughout life. He has never treated anybody 


as a servant. At his first meeting with the indentured 


_ worker Balasundaram, who on approaching removed 
his turban, Mr. Gandhi told him to replace it. He re- 


flects: “I have not yet solved the problem how people 


can force others to bow to them and yet keep their self- 
_ respect.” + He has never ridden in a rickshaw, and in 
|. 1897 contemplated doing so, and being drawn by a 
| fellow-man, with distaste. 


These developments may show a change, not merely 


_ in theoretical convictions, but in the attitude towards 
| the self. In a study of Mr. Gandhi’s life and activities 
| it is impossible not to be impressed by the importance 
: of these egotistic motives, concealed though they may be. 
‘The accusation of egotism is very commonly made 
against him, not only by prejudiced or irresponsible 
| critics, but by discerning and fairly sympathetic authors, 
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and there cannot be much doubt that it is just. It is: 


interesting therefore to see at this time, *though fame P: 


a sign of the rise of ego-centric feeling. 


There is also to be noticed the first indication of 


another bourgeois and _ individualist virtue, thrift. 
Mr. Gandhi is not thrifty in the full sense, indeed far — 


from it. But he has some of the qualities of the genuinely 


thrifty man, and his precept and example are such — 


as to read this lesson to the public. He has never been 


in debt and dislikes the idea. 


From the beginning of his time in England he kept 
detailed accounts of his expenses, including bus-fares 
and postage, and had decided not to allow his monthly 
expenditure to exceed £15. When he abandoned his 
dancing craze he instituted an economy campaign. He 
decided to live alone, and selected a place from which 
he could conveniently walk to his daily work. Further 


and further steps were taken to save money: he took 
a single room and cooked part of his food himself, and — 


eventually reduced his expenditure to between £4 and 


£5 per month. The immediate cause of this change was a 
a reaction of conscience against the extravagance of the 
previous months. He may have been oppressed by his — 
duty to his brother, who was providing the money. In — 
any case he was thoroughly pleased by the change in all 
its aspects. In the same way he began to take care 


about time, to waste as little as possible and to study 
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systematically. From this period too date his experi- 


ments with food. 


All three subjects have remained favourites. At 


this point in his Autobiography he recommends keeping 
accounts as useful to the individual and in public work. 
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Its value in public life is shown by the example of the 
_ Natal Indian Congress which he helped to found in 1894. 
~ in which he compelled the Indian merchants to abandon 
_ their mediaeval slovenliness and to adhere strictly to 
- economy and business-like methods. He is no less strict 
about time. He has often made pointed references in 
_ Congress meetings to the lack of punctuality of mem- 
_ bers. 


| The growth of thrift may perhaps be considered the 
first sign of Mr. Gandhi’s hostility to the accepted mode 
_ of life of his time. He records that he went to Paris for 
_ the Exhibition and saw the Eiffel Tower. He repeats 
_ with approval Tolstoy’s criticism, that the Eiffel Tower 
_is a sign, not of man’s knowledge, but of his stupidity, a 
_ product of the intoxication of tobacco. But this visit to 
_ England, though it may have provided material for his 
* later thought on the subject, did not immediately have 
_ that result. For long afterwards he accepted on these 
_ matters the ordinary views of his fellows. 


aq In retrospect he is impressed by the importance of 
_ these alterations in his mode of living, the economy of 
_ time and money, and the reform in food. He heads the 
_ chapter in question “ Change.” By the end of his period 
in England he was clear in his mind that he was a re- 
| former. But he did not see his future path at this time, 
| and he did not incline strongly towards religion. Most 
| of the important changes were still to come. 
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CHAPTER III 
SERVICE 


Upon his return to India Mr. Gandhi met Raychand. 
the Gujarati poet and philosopher, with whom he esta- 
blished a very close friendship. He classes Raychand 
first, followed by Tolstoy and Ruskin, as the three people 
among moderns who have made the greatest impression 
upon him. They continued to correspond when he was 
in South Africa, and Raychand through this medium 
helped considerably in his education in Hinduism, and 


fortified him against the tempters who would have con- | 


verted him to other faiths. He probably owed his first 
realisation of the value of continence to Raychand. It is 
significant of his independence and self reliance, and, 
perhaps one may now say, his egotism, that holding 
Raychand as he did in such deep respect, he neverthe- 
less could not give him the place in his heart to be 
occupied by the guru. His search for a guru is still 
going on. 


Having failed to make progress as a lawyer in Bom- 
bay, he removed to Rajkot, where he began practice in 
drafting legal documents, and acquiring a skill of which 
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he has since made much use. Here occurred his er- 


counter with the Political Agent of this group of States. 
They had met in England and had been fairly friendly. 
Now his brother, who had been dismissed on suspicion 
from some official position in Porbandar, asked Mr. 
Gandhi to intercede for him with the Agent. He dis- 
liked the task, but yielded to persuasion. He admits 
that he was acting wrongly in approaching the Agent, 
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but thinks that the Agent’s action was far worse. He 
"was received with suspicion, and had hardly stated the 
_ object of his visit before he was abruptly interrupted and 
| : dismissed. He tried to continue, but was promptly re- 
' moved from the room by the servant. Mr. Gandhi was 
; not unnaturally annoyed. He threatened legal action, 
_.and received a nonchalant reply that he might do as he 
_ pleased. Sir Firozshah Mehta induced him to refrain. 


} Mr. Gandhi himself states that this incident changed 
_ the direction of his life. Certainly from this time begins 
a phase of rapid development. 
5 The unsettled quarrel with so important a person, 
insoluble on terms compatible with his self-respect, pre- 
vented his advance as a lawyer. He thought of service 
in a state, but his family influence failed him, and the 
corrupt atmosphere of state politics repelled him. He 
wondered continually how he could preserve his inde- 
pendence in it. He therefore accepted an appointment 
in a legal capacity in South Africa, and left for Durban 
in April 1893. 
, Mr. Gandhi’s experiences in South Africa are of the 
greatest importance. He went there an undistinguished, 
_ timid youth ; he almost immediately on his arrival began 
_ to show signs of quite unsuspected powers ; he remained 
“there almost continuously for twenty years, and returned 
Fic India at forty-five with an established reputation, fit 
7 within a short time to assume the unquestioned leader- 
4 ship of a vast mass movement of the second largest popu- 
lation in the world. Such a transformation deserves 
_ study. 


His experiences as a student in England had pro- 
_ bably had the effect of increasing his admiration for what 
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can be called the bourgeois ideal of character and con~ | 
duct. It is probable that his first years in South Africa | 
had a similar effect. The two populations were there | 
side by side to be compared. The Europeans, both. - 
Dutch and British, would be more impressive in these a 
respects than the home populations. They have some- — 
thing of the character of pioneers—physical hardihood, — 
courage and a sturdy independence. Mr. Gandhi speaks | 
with special admiration of the piety, love of freedom, ij 
bravery and frugality of the Boers, and particularly of — 
their women, and describes at some length how they 
manifested these qualities in the Boer War. The South — 
African Europeans moreover are not mere backwoods-. — 
men. He found much to admire in the cultivated society — 
in which he moved in the towns. He knew the Schrei- 
ners well. He received much sympathy and help from 
liberal minded Europeans throughout the period of his. 
fight with the Government. It is not surprising that he — 
was much influenced by Christianity in his first few — 
years. The attraction of his own society and religion — 
were ultimately stronger, and in the end he turned a 
decisively away from the West. But it left its impression. — 


In sharp contrast to this varied but in many ways. a 
attractive community were the South African Indians. a 
Their total number was something over 100,000, of which. 3 
a large majority were indentured workers, or those 4 
whose indentures had expired, and the rest mainly mer- 
chants, some of considerable wealth, but few of any — 
culture. There was hardly any educated Indian society _ 
at all. The bulk of the community was illiterate; it — 
had for the most part been driven abroad by unemploy- 
ment and landlessness rather than by any spirit of enter- 
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prise or adventure, and was probably quite representa- 
tive of the poorer classes of the home population. 


+P] 


“The servile temper of the Asiatics” has been 
known since ancient times. India is typically what 
Mr. Wells calls a ‘“‘ community of obedience ” as opposed 
i: a “community of will,’ and in spite of all modern 
oe so it remains. Together with subservience to 
any ruler or authority and to tradition goes lack of a 
: spirit of independence in ordinary life. Edward Carpen- 
_ter noticed the readiness of those he met to live with- 
¢ out any sense of mss ke Sei at the expense of their 
relatives, their weakness, “softness,” desire always to 
a cling to somebody else. Even such people as the mer- 
chants are far from complete economic men. There is 
_.also to be seen in the poorer classes a carelessness about 
ordinary worldly matters which is very striking. They 
have the capacity to work hard and to live at a very 
‘low standard, but they will neglect their health, live on 
poor food when without extra expense they could get 
better, and tolerate extremes of discomfort from heat, 
cold, rain and dirt. 


: Such was the contrast placed before Mr. Gandhi on 
_ his arrival in South Africa. He had already shown that 
the spirit of self-respect was strong in him. It is not 
surprising that henceforth this and associated ideas 
| should occupy a prominent place in his thought, and in 
‘the advice and example which he was called upon to 
: give to the community. 


, He was received at Durban by his employer, 
Abdulla Seth, as something of a white elephant. A 
| week’s acquaintance however was enough to dispel this 

| prejudice, although he knew nothing whatever of the 
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the country. 


From his first day he noticed the colour-prejudice 3 
shown by the Europeans against the Indians. He was — 
particularly concerned that his employer, a man of | 
wealth and standing, apparently tolerated it. Within a | 
few days he was himself in trouble. He went to the- 3 
Court as a visitor, but sat with the lawyers. The magis- 4 
trate told him to remove his turban; he refused and — 
withdraw from the Court. He thought that to obey 
would have been to acquiesce in the inferior status of — 
the Indian community. He wished in future to wear a g 
European hat, so as to avoid raising this awkward — 
question, but his employer encouraged him to persist. 


He wrote to the press about it, and his name was thus. 
widely advertised. 


work he had to do. In the same way he very quickly 4 
gained the confidence and respect of the community at — 


Pretoria, where he next went, and generally throughout 4 
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A week after his landing at Durban he set out on ~ 


the long journey by train and horse-wagon to Pretoria. — 
He was asked at Maritzburg to leave his first class — 
compartment for another, to make room for a European. © 
He refused and was forcibly removed. He declined to: — 
proceed by the same train but spent the very cold night — 
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in the waiting-room, debating whether to go back to — 


India at once or to remain. He resolved to stay in South 
Africa and fight the colour-prejudice. He proceeded on © 


his journey next day, after lodging a complaint by wire — 


with the railway authorities. 


From Charlestown the journey was by horse-wagon. 


On the wagon he was forced to sit outside. After some: 
time the conductor wished to take his place beside the: — 
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on the driver’s foot-board. He refused, and resisted the 


3 


- conductor’s efforts accompanied by blows and abuse, to 


_ journey was again by train. Here in the Transvaal only 
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driver, and to make him sit on a dirty place of sacking 


pull him down. From Johannesburg to Pretoria the 


_third-class tickets were usually given to Indians. He 


en 
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insisted on taking a first-class ticket, and a sympathetic 
station-master allowed it. A railway official made an 


attempt to remove him to a third-class compartment, but 


a European fellow-traveller encouraged him to resist, 


and he was left in peace. Upon his arrival in Pretoria 


he met in hotels with further evidence of colour-pre- 


-judice. 


These incidents together seem to have supplied the 


stimulus which Mr. Gandhi required. From this time 


he is a different man. The increase in his courage is the 


‘most obvious change, and this really dates from his 


interview with the Political Agent at Rajkot. But all 
this new self-assertion took place within quite a short 


time, a few months after his display in the Small Causes 
Court in Bombay. 


The Political Agent’s conduct was exceedingly rude, 
and the treatment he received on the journey to Pretoria 
was even more intolerable. Most Indians endured these 
things. But Mr. Gandhi had sloughed off his slave- 
mentality. His anger was intense, and no emotion is 
better able to overcome fear than anger. After the 
incident however a new element enters. He spent the 
night at Maritzburg considering the matter, and at last 


_ took a decision, to fight the root cause of these occurren- 


ces, and to endure whatever suffering might be necessary 
in doing so. 
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This event may be taken as the decisive one. Mere E 
anger no longer acts as the stimulus; it is replaced by — 
loyalty, and perhaps most of all a sense of responsibility 3 
to the community. There was nobody else to take on 7 
the job: he must do it. It is the first step in the organi- 3 
sation of his passion for service into a permanent senti- | 
ment. He has now a purpose in life. Henceforth he has © 
courage not only to endure insults and physical attacks, 4 
but to remonstrate with the authorities, to speak in q 
public, to take upon himself heavy responsibilities, to — 
defy Governments. His life is now organised. At first — 


in intention specific, his object very quickly broadens to 


include public service of all kinds; all he does is in ~ 
pursuance of one or other aspect of it; all the main | 
thoughts and interests he entertains are made to sub- ~ 
serve it. It acquires for him a mystical significance. It — 
very soon becomes the service of Truth, the ethical law 


underlying all creation ; it is his path to God. 


The determination to fight colour-prejudice followed — 


upon the impulse of anger and completed its work. But 
it also, and very soon, overcame and absorbed that anger. 


Only a few months later, he was assaulted and kicked ~ 
off the footpath by the sentry outside President Kruger’s — 
house in Pretoria. He immediately forgave the man; — 


and he states that he had decided not to take action in 
any case affecting himself. He will give no place to any 
such feeling. Self-interest must be banished in the 
interests of public service. Hitherto it is noticeable that 
one of his two principal ethical doctrines, that of ahimsa, 


which includes the duty to love one’s enemies, has — 


hardly made any appearance. The doctrine developed 
somewhat slowly, and he did not understand it fully for 
years after this time. But it seems probable that his 
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... to ahimsa can be traced back to this root, 
‘ mong others, and the suppression of egoistic motives 
nd emotions which it involved. 


In addition to the disappearance of timidity, there 
-occurs an increase of energy and activity. He had been 
“carried over the dam”: deeper levels of energy had 
} been “ put on tap.” Above all, he had acquired a pur- 
pose in life. In contrast to earlier periods, his first year 
in South Africa seems to have been full of activity, and 
it is clear that in his organising and other work he dis- 
played practical capacity and shrewdness: he had found 
“his metier. 


e 


A few days after reaching Pretoria he made his first 
“public speech, in a meeting of Indians called by himself. 
“The subject was “ Truth,” and he combatted the view 
that deceit is necessary in business. But he brought in 
the national note. He asked them to remember their 
‘responsibility for the good name of India, and con- 
-demned—henceforth this was a favourite subject—their 
dirty way of living. He suggested the formation of a 
“permanent organisation, in which he would work gratis, 
-.and offered to teach English to any willing to learn. He 
remarks that he felt confident of his ability to do so. 
This work was begun and met with some success. He 
corresponded with the Railway authorities and obtained 
partial satisfaction from them. He interviewed the 
ag Agent at Pretoria on the condition of the Indians 
H _ in the Transvaal and other South African Colonies, and, 
though without any definite purpose in mind, busied 
himself in finding out all about their problems. 
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The case in which he was engaged dragged on, dis- 
~-gusting him, but giving him valuable experience in the 
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law. He thought it his duty to bring about a compro-- E 
mise, especially no doubt, because the litigants were — 
Indians, and relatives. He succeeded at length, and. : 
arbitration was agreed to. 


So passed his first year in Pretoria, and at the end : 
of it, the case being over, he set out for home. He was. | 
given a farewell party by the leading Indian traders at 
Durban, and at this party he drew the attention of the | 
company to the newly published Natal Indian Franchise — 
Bill. The Bill provided that Indians hitherto entitled to 
vote for the Natal Legislative Council were deprived of | 
their vote simply because they were Indians. It was # 
the first piece of legislation based on avowed colour-. _ 
discrimination passed in Natal. They were indignani, 
and induced him to stay in South Africa, originally for: 
a few months only, to organise their opposition to it. 
He refused to be paid for this service, but asked them to 


give him cases, so that he could earn a living. For this. — 


purpose he had himself enrolled in the Natal Court, after 
a display of opposition from the Bar. On request he 
removed his turban, in spite of the disagreement of some: — 
of the Indians, saying that there were bigger fights. 
before him. This affair was the cause, he notes, of more 
publicity for him. 


He had now entered definitely on his career of pub- 
lic service. He gave much attention to the petition to: 
the Colonial Secretary against the Franchise Bill, and 
considerably increased the work involved by insisting 
that nobody should be allowed to sign it until he had 
understood it. He then set about organising the Natal 
Indian Congress, founded at his instance in May, 1894. 
He insisted on the name “ Congress,” since to omit it: 
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would have been cowardly. It was conducted strictly on 
his principles. The subscription was high—five shillings 


ee 


per month minimum, to be collected annually, and he 


_ insisted on payment. In one case he and others sat up 
_ all night persuading a member to keep his promise to 
pay. It must, he insisted, be self-supporting: public 
work can never be performed on loans. Business-like 


methods had to be employed: minutes kept, meetings 
conducted in an orderly fashion, and in the mother- 
_ tongue, receipts given, economy observed, and a rigid 


accuracy in the accounts, which were presented monthly. 


_ Without correct accounts, he remarks, strict observance 


of truth is impossible. 


He also founded, under the control of the Natal 
Indian Congress, a Colonial Born and Indian Educational 
Association, for the service principally of the younger 
generation of the community, which, he had already 
heard with sorrow, was mainly under the influence of 


English priests and so grew up without any national 
feeling. Mr. Gandhi still regards his political work as 
only a part, and not the most important part, of his 
_ public activity. 


He was associated in the beginning principally with 


_ the merchants and the few educated people of the com- 
munity. But he later began to make the acquaintance of 
_ the so-called “ girmitias” (indentured workers), and 
| those who had completed their indentured period. He 
_ became intimate with the large mass of the Indian popu- 


lation through the agitation against the poll-tax which 


i the Natal Government instituted in 1894, to be levied 


upon the workers annually after the termination of their 


agreements. 
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In 1896 he returned to India for six months vaca- ; 
tion, intending to bring back his family with him. He had 
thus spent three years in the country, three years of — 


rapid growth. He himself speaks of his time in Pretoria 
as invaluable. The outlines of the mature man are 
already emerging. But in one respect he seems to be 
developing in a direction opposed to that which he has 
subsequently followed, and this must be noticed, as it is 
of great importance for the next stage of his life. 


We have seen the conscious suppression of egoistic 
motives which began with or was enhanced by his adop- 
tion of public service as his life’s work. This suppres- 
sion was yet by no means complete. In addition to his 
reaction to the insults offered him, and the other inci- 
dents which have been noticed, there are several facts 
which illustrate this point. It had been, and continued 
for years after this to be his practice to travel first class. 
When he left India for South Africa the boat was crowd- 
ed, and he could not get a first class cabin. He refused 
indignantly to go by deck. A barrister cannot do such 
a thing. He confesses to a feeling of pride years later, 
in 1902, in being alone in first class carriages in Bombay. 
His style of dress, as he describes it, which attracted the 
attention of Europeans on his landing at Durban, indi- 
cates the same thing. A young and inexperienced new- 
comer, he showed remarkable self-confidence in making 
himself apparently uninvited the leader of the commu- 


nity in Pretoria. He refused to accept any payment for 


his public work in Durban. He wished to render service 
to the community, but not to be its servant. He decided 
not to take action in cases of assault and the like affect- 
ing himself. This feature seems to become pronounced 
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“together with the other changes previously noticed. He 
_ began to assert himself, and his self-assertion had this 
very natural accompaniment. 


t Some however of the occurrences which suggest 
egotism were in part due to national feeling. It is clear 
i that Mr. Gandhi’s nationalism effectively dates from this 
time, though there may have been earlier intimations. 
: it is henceforth interesting to observe how his nationa-. 
lism affects his other thought and activity, and how it is 
coloured by his own prepossessions—nationalism is a. 
fight for self-respect, to be conducted as much by inter- 
nal purification as by external action. He reacted 
immediately to the Franchise Bill, and told his merchant 
friends that it was the first step in a campaign to wipe 
out the Indian community : its pride would be destroyed. 
‘He concludes his account of the initial steps in the cam- 
paign: “Thus.... the seed of the fight for self-respect 
was sown.’’* 


| It remains to notice that this period produced a 
definite advance in his religious consciousness. During 
his first year in South Africa, his interest in religion, 
hitherto not very pronounced, became acute. He spent 
-much time in discussion, and read a good deal in all the 
| chief religions. At first his Christian friends did their 
best. They gave him Dr. Parker’s ‘“ Commentaries ” and 
"Pearson's “Many Infallible Proofs,’ neither of which 
made much impression, and Butler’s “ Analogy ” which 
| though sub seems to have had a little more effect. He. 
_ read Sale’s “ Quran,” and Washington Irving and Carlyle. 
' on the Prophet, and something on Zoroastrianism. Mait-. 
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land and Kingsford’s “The Perfect Way” and “New — 
Meaning of the Bible” pleased him. He first read © 
Tolstoy at this time. “The Kingdom of Heaven is © 
Within You” enthralled him. Later he read “The — 
‘Gospel in Brief” and “‘ What to Do.” Under Raychand’s | 
guidance he continued to study Hinduism. He names — 
Max Muller’s “India: What Can It Teach Us,” and — 
some translations of the Upanishads. This experience ~ 
which in the case of a modern European would probably — 
have resulted in scepticism, did not produce that effect 
with him, but more naturally in one still struggling with | 
mediaevalism led to the development of that nonconfor- a 
mist version of Hinduism which he has maintained ever | 
since. Signs of it are to be seen at this time. He was — 
conscious of the defects in Hinduism—untouchability, — 
sectarianism, caste-restrictions. Moreover, he asked, if : 
the Veda is God’s work, why not the Quran and the — 
Bible also? But his respect for his ancestral faith a 
increased with increasing knowledge. He was already — 
referring to the conscience as his ultimate authority. 
His old habit of acting upon what pleased him in his 
reading, grew. He was concerned about ethics, that 
product of independent and individualistic thought, and 


maintained that ethics and religion are one. He could ~ 


not agree with the doctrine that Christ’s blood washes — 
away sin, or that believing in the particular doctrine that 
Christ is the son of God could be a guarantee of salva- — 
tion. He required a liberal, individualistic religion, and 
one according to his own tastes. The attraction of 
Christianity was for a time strong, and the effect of 
study of its doctrines and contact with its followers was 
permanent. But, though he could not yet admit the 
completeness and unconditional superiority of Hinduism, 
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“he was most attracted to it, and correspondence with 
_Raychand and no doubt his national feeling increased 
this attraction. 


: CHAPTER IV 
; THE LEADER AND REFORMER 


In 1896 Mr. Gandhi returned to India for six months, 
to conduct propaganda, and to bring his family back 
with him. For it was now clear to him and to the Indian 
community that he was required for their work. 


At Allahabad he called at the “ Pioneer” office and 
stated his case. He did so, knowing that the “ Pioneer ”’ 
-was hostile to Indian aspirations, but he wanted the help 
of all parties. On his arrival at Rajkot he spent a month 
in producing a pamphlet for circulation in India on the 
South African question. In this, as in his* previous 
pamphlets, he deliberately understated the case and used 
mild language. In Calcutta the editor of the ‘“ English- 
“man” became very friendly with him, because he stuck 
to the truth, refrained from exaggeration, and could 
‘state his opponents’ case fairly. ‘“‘ Experience tells me 
| that by giving our opponents justice we can most quickly 
obtain justice.”* 


While he was in Rajkot a plague-scare arose. A 
| committee was formed, in which Mr. Gandhi was inclu- 
ded, to take steps. He laid emphasis on the need for 
_ keeping latrines clean, and the town was inspected with 
| this aim in view. The poor in general raised no objec- 
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dirtier than those of the poor. He could get only one a 
companion to inspect the scavengers’ quarters, and they 2 
were delighted at the general cleanness they found. He | 
was pained to find the Vaishnava temple very dirty. q 
He goes as usual into some detail in dealing with this — 
favourite subject, and one cannot but sympathise. His ‘4 
desire, as in all such work, is to lift the people out of | 
their mediaeval degradation ; but by his own individua- | 
listic method. Each must develop self-respect. and a a 
knowledge of the needs of civilised life, and the result 4 
will follow. 3 


After his good reception everywhere else, his ex- 3 
perience at Calcutta was less fortunate. He could not a 
get the nationalist press to take any interest, and was — 
helped only by the “Statesman” and “ Englishman.” a 
This is merely a coincidence, but it is the fact that 
Mr. Gandhi has been less successful in Bengal than in a 
any other province. Bengal in contrast to Gujarat for a 
example, is economically backward but culturally 
advanced. The trading class is uninfluential and still — 
semi-literate. The fine modern literature of Bengal is 
produced by the landowners and the professional classes, 
under the influence of, and in reaction against, European — 3 
culture. Mr. Gandhi therefore, while able to appeal to. 4 
the most progressive tendencies in Gujarat and other 3 
relatively backward provinces, makes little impression 
in Bengal, where the educated class already knows all _ 
that he has to say. The same thing is probably true of " 
Maharashtra, another economically backward province. | 
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‘ From Calcutta he was recalled by telegram to South 
Africa, and set out from Bombay at the end of 1896, 
having first informed the newspapers of his departure. 


H The news of his coming reached Durban before him. 


The Europeans had been enraged by a false press- 
“message about his propaganda in India, and decided to 
prevent his landing. His ship and another carrying 
‘Indian immigrants were held in quarantine for some 
weeks, and threatening messages were sent. During the 
interval he attended a Christmas dinner on board and 
made an aiter-dinner speech on western reforms. He 
described western civilisation as predominantly violent 
‘and eastern as non-violent. When asked about the 
Durban Europeans he replied that he hoped, if they 
attacked him, that he would launch no case. He had no 
anger against them, for they believed that what they 
were saying was true. 


All the Indian passengers insisted on landing in spite 
of the threats, and did so without mishap. He also 
landed, in daylight, against the advice of Escombe, one 
of the European leaders, because he did not like to do 
‘so stealthily after dark. He was recognised, and attack- 
ed by a crowd of Europeans, who kicked and stoned him. 
“He fell half-unconscious against a railing, and was 
“rescued from a position of considerable danger by a 
friend, the wife of the Superintendent of Police. He 
refused to be kept in a police station, and went to a 
- friend’s house, where his family had already been sent. 
He thought that the excited people in the crowd would 
calm down and realise their own mistake. They did not 
do so. They surrounded the house, and threatened to 
‘burn him alive, and if he did not deliver himself up to 
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them, to ei the house down. He had eventually tom 

escape disguised as a policeman, and now consented to ‘ 
go for safety to the police station. But he still doubts — 
whether this action was right: did he do it for fear of a 
his life, or out of concern for his friend’s property, or for ; 


the safety of his family ? 


Escombe, supported by a telegram from the Colonial ‘| 


Secretary, urged him to launch a case. He refused. 
The men were not guilty, he said, they were misled. 


The crime was that of bigger men, including Escombe - 


himself. His refusal to retaliate, and his conclusive 


reply to the charges made against him, produced a 3 
reaction in his favour, and in favour of the Indian | 


community. Nevertheless the attack upon the com- 


munity was continued. Soon after this incident Bills — 
were brought forward which enabled restrictions to q 
be placed upon the Indians’ right to trade, and to immi- : 
grate into the colony, and although the Natal Indian ~ 


Congress opposed them vigorously both were passed. 


About 1897 plague was feared in Durban, and he ~ 
was able to undertake what he had previously wished — 
for, a campaign of sanitary reform among the Indians. a 
He felt the disgrace of their dirty habits, especially as — 
it was the subject of one of the favourite charges made ~ 
against the Indians by the Europeans, and he could not — 


but admit that it was true. Demanding concessions from 
others, he says, when we have not done all we can to 


improve our position for ourselves, was always distaste-_ 


ful to him. 


The Boer War now began, and one of the British — 
demands was that British Indian subjects in Boer terri- 3 
tories should be better treated. Nevertheless the South e 
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African Indians generally, including Mr. Gandhi, sympa- 
‘thised with the Boers as being in the right in the disputes 
which led up to the war. Many in consequence were in 
favour of non-participation. They argued further that 
nif the Boers were to win, which seemed not impossible 
_at that time, they would gain from not having taken part. 
Mr. Gandhi took the opposite view. He said that the 
‘Indians were in South Africa only as British subjects, 
and all the demands they made were for the rights of 
British subjects. They were, or pretended to be, proud 
of that title, and their only strength was in it. The 
British oppressed them, but it would only increase their 
oppression, and would do them no credit if in a time of 
common danger they were merely to look on as specta- 
tors. The British made the accusations against them 
that they were in the country only to make money, they 
were a burden, and in a time of danger they would do 
| nothing, but had to be defended. Now was the chance 
| to prove these charges false. They were like slaves, but 
if they wanted to improve their position within the 
British Empire, this was a good opportunity. A subject 
cannot always do as he wishes. If he accepts the 
Government he must act according to its orders. If he 
finds any action of the Government immoral, his first 
duty is to try to save the State from that immorality, 
even at the risk of his life. But nobody said that this 
owas their situation. Hence as subjects it was their duty 
‘not to consider the rights and wrongs of the war, but 
to help its conduct with all their ability. The argument 
that they should refrain because of the possibility that 
‘the Boers might take revenge upon them if they won, 
twas cowardly. Even to think thus was a blot upon their 
fovalty it was unmanly. 
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It must be remembered that at this time Mr. Gandhi, | 
like all the Indian leaders whom he admired and follow- | 
ed, was a convinced loyalist. And, though he was inclin- — 
ing towards it, he had not yet made non-violence a 
fundamental ethical principle. He seems to assume, as. ! 
when he escaped from the crowd in Durban, that an act | 
inspired by fear is necessarily wrong. His attention is i 
upon fear, which is incompatible with self-respect, and — 
must be got rid of. He does not on this occasion advance 
the argument which he uses about participation in the Q 
European War, that it is possible to appreciate the value ‘ 
of non-violence only by passing through a phase of vio- 4 
lence, and knowing its evils directly. It is too soon for 
such an argument to be used explicitly. But obviously — 
service in the Boer War was part of his campaign of — 
inspiring the Indian community with courage, discipline: — 
and enterprise, and no doubt in that respect it was 


valuable. 


+ one 


He deprecates an appeal to fear of the Boers 
revenge, yet he actually uses the same argument in the ~ 
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complementary form, that if the Indians helped the 


British and they won, they might show favour to the 
community. This argument is interesting as a parallel 
to satyagraha, which may be plausibly represented as — 
taking the same attitude—the satyagrahi insists on his 
special demand, but otherwise does all that he can to 


help and please his opponent, who it is hoped will be 
induced thereby to grant it. What is most surprising 


perhaps is the view that as loyal subjects they were not © 
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to consider the rights and wrongs of the war. This — 
argument occurs again in 1914. Nevertheless he ex- 
presses admiration for those English people who opposed — 
the war. The difference of course is that the English F 
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-war-resisters had the full rights of citizens, while the 
Indians were but claiming them. 


£ ' 


But with all allowance for the peculiar position of 
the Indians, and for the laudable objects professed by 
Mr. Gandhi, it is impossible not to feel that he is sub- 
ordinating principle to expediency. From what he 
himself said it is clear that the main purpose of the 
-action was political: to put it crudely, he wished the 
community to ingratiate itself with the British authori- 
ties ; and this was done at the expense of the Boers, who 
were in the right in the dispute, and were the victims of 
‘the aggression of superior force. The European War 
was of a very different nature. It was fought for demo- 
-eracy and the rights of small nationalities, and few 
indeed there were who were not taken in. The Boer War 
‘was widely criticised even at the time. Mr. Gandhi seems 
to have been fully aware of its character. Opposition 
was impossible, but there was no need to support it. His 
-action, whatever its motives, remains perhaps the least 
excusable of his career. 


The community generally agreed with him, and an 
offer of service was made to the Government. It was 
at first refused, but the situation grew more serious and 
‘the number of wounded increased, and the offer was at 
length accepted. An ambulance corps of 1100 Indians 
was formed. The merchants took no part, but gave 
money, and the volunteers were mostly indentured 
workers. After the battle of Spion Kop they were asked 
if they would be willing to enter the fighting zone, and 
call agreed. They completed six weeks’ service, after 
which they were no longer urgently required and were 
ssent home. Their work was appreciated by General 
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Buller in despatches, and the officers of the detachment, | 
including Mr. Gandhi, were:awarded medals.’ The effect ; 
on the British community in South Africa was consider- q 
able. A memorial to those who had been killed was: 
erected, in part by public subscription. The enthusiasm — a 
aroused by the Indians’ services however soon passed. ~ 


In 1901 Mr. Gandhi again left for India, intending — 
if not called back to South Africa, to remain. He | 
attended the Session of the Congress for the first time, | 
and spoke on the South African question. He was: | 
pained that the proceedings should be in English, and at | 
the waste of time and inefficiency displayed; and still. | 
more at the aristocratic airs of the delegates—their caste — 
prejudices and their lack of any idea of equality. They — 
would do nothing for themselves, but called on thea 
volunteers for everything. The volunteers however: E 
were no better. They disdained to perform menial tasks, 4 
and quarrelled among themselves. The latrines as usual 
called forth protests from him, and he had to clean them 
upon the seniors in the ‘see camp, and to do menial : 
work in the Congress Office. One of the Secretaries 
called the attention of the volunteers to his admirable. | 
spirit of service. 7 


After the Congress Session he stayed in Calcutta for 
a month with Gokhale. He spent half his day on the — 
work for the South African Indians, and half in making’ 
the acquaintance of Calcutta and its inhabitants. He 
saw the Kalighat Temple, and was deeply moved by tell 
notorious goat-sacrifice. He paid a short visit to Burma 4 
at this time, and found the independence and spirit of — 
the women admirable, but was pained by the idleness: 
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of the men. As everywhere, the pagodas were neglected 
‘and the phoongis lazy. He noticed that as the Indian 
-townsmen help the Europeans to exploit the villagers, so 
the Indians help the Europeans to exploit the Burmese. 
On his return he passed through Benares, where he 
Pyisited the Vishvanath Temple. Again the temple itself 
and its surroundings were dirty, crowded and noisy, and 


the behaviour of the panda was disgraceful. 


He began at this time to travel in the third class 

-compartments of the railways in order to examine condi- 
tions. He speaks with much feeling of their filthy and 
overcrowded state, and general lack of convenience, and 
he divides the blame equally between the authorities and 
the passengers. His remedy is characteristic: educated 
"persons must travel in the third-class carriages and by 
example and precept teach their more ignorant neigh- 
bours better manners; while by systematic complaints 
and refusal to give bribes and to endure intolerable 
regulations, they must bring pressure upon the authori- 
ties. 


Mr. Gandhi has himself remarked on the haphazard 
character of his life. The few incidents referred to here 
‘give an idea of how he has passed his time, except during 
his political campaigns. But it is all in the service 
of Truth. Truth includes the duty to know: he is always 
/ concerned to observe how people live, to get into inti- 
| mate relations with society in all parts of India. Still 
-more it involves practical participation in things. He is 

| not content to observe. If anything can be done he will 
| do it. He cleans the latrines, tends the plague-stricken, 
: serves the wounded under fire, travels personally in the 
third class compartments. This already distinguishes 
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him from the liberal reformers in whose ideas he had a 
grown up. At first even Gokhale laughed at his project | 


of travelling third class. This practical character of his 


mind brought him at once into contact with the ordinary — 


people. Even at this time, before his ascetic phase 
began, he shows the inclination to go to the people. This 
is the feature which has most clearly divided him from 


the older school of reformers, who dealt in a theoretical 


manner mainly with questions of a social character 
affecting the upper and middle classes. Gokhale’s 


followers have gone to the masses, but their activities 


have remained confined within the narrow limits which 
he prescribed. Mr. Gandhi, sensitive to the feelings and 
needs of the masses, and free to follow almost wherever 
they lead, has arrived eventually at a policy most sharply 
contrasted with that of the older generation. 


CHAPTER V 
SATYAGRAHA 


Mr. Gandhi was recalled to South Africa at the end 
of 1902 to lead the deputations before the Colonial Secre- 
tary. The war mentality still prevailed, and authorita- 
tive persons were everywhere in control. In particular 
a group of them had set up for themselves an Asiatic 
Department, which was to deal with the Indian and 
Chinese populations. Mr. Gandhi goes the very great 
length, for him, of saying that it was opened only for the 
purpose of oppressing the Indians. 


He accompanied a deputation of the Natal Indians 
who went before Mr. Chamberlain at Durban, but at 
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‘Pretoria was prevented by the Asiatic Department from 
performing the same service for the Transvaal commu- 
_nity. He formed so bad an impression about the acti- 
-vities of this body that he decided that he must stay in 
the colony to fight it. Accordingly he began practice 
from April 1903 at Johannesburg, where he spent the 
next two years or more. The Transvaal British Indian 
_Association, of which he was Honorary Secretary, was 
founded in the same year. 


_ In 1904 “ Indian Opinion ” was started from Durban, 
‘on the initiative of others, but with Mr. Gandhi’s assist- 
ance. Indeed the real control of policy was his, and he 
worked regularly at it, though mainly from a distance. 
It appeared originally in four languages, but this was 
troublesome and he felt that it was done largely for 
sshow. He achieved internal peace by reducing the 
number to two, though he sacrificed his favourite Hindi 
and kept English. The object of the paper, as stated by 
itself 18 months later was: 


ce 


..to bring the European and Indian subjects 
of King Edward closer together. It was to 
educate public opinion, to remove causes for 
misunderstanding; to put before the Indians 
their own blemishes ; and to show them the path 
of duty while they insisted on securing their 
rights. This was an Imperial and pure ideal...” 


The work was of much use to him. He had to deal 
with and answer a great deal of correspondence and in 
this way he obtained a wide acquaintance with human 
nature and the thoughts and feelings of the community. 
‘He felt the responsibility of the work acutely. He states 
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that throughout his ten years’ connection with the paper: 
he wrote probably not a word without weighing and. 
considering it, or merely to please anybody, or in con-- ; 
scious exaggeration. He felt that newspaper work must 
be performed only in the spirit of service. The power of . 
a newspaper is immense. But, he says, there must be - 4 
no external restraint. Control must be exercised from. 4 


within. Some years later, with this idea of rendering: | 


the paper independent and devoted exclusively to ser- 7 


vice, he ceased to print advertisements. The heavy — q 


losses suffered at various stages of its career seem to. 
have been met largely by Mr. Gandhi. He felt that it — 
would be a disgrace to the community if the paper: — 
stopped. 


After the establishment of the ashram at Phoenix, 
he returned to practice at Johannesburg. While he was. 
there, in 1906, a rebellion broke out among the Zulus, 4 
and he again offered the services of the community for: q 


ambulance work. The offer was accepted, and a small ~ 


contingent was formed, which saw about six weeks. 4 
service. They treated mainly Zulus—indeed hardly any- _ 
body else was injured. Some British troops tried to stop: — 
their work, but Mr. Gandhi established friendly relations: — 
with them, and they ceased their opposition. He had — 
volunteered out of his loyalty to the Empire, but he was: 
much disgusted by what he saw. He describes it asa 
man-hunt, and his sympathies were wholly with the — 
Zulus. They were thanked for their services by the : 
Governor of Natal. . 


Almost immediately after this expedition, there was: 4 
published the text of the new Asiatic Law Amendment — 
Bill, the latest move of the Asiatic Department. The: — 
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practice had already been instituted of compelling every 

p indian who took out a permit, which was required for 
“trading and other purposes, to give his thumb-print, 
signature and photograph. The new Bill made it 
; compulsory upon all Indians over eight years of age 
' resident in the Transvaal to take out before a given date 
a new permit, on which would be entered recognisable 
marks on the body, and the prints of all ten fingers. 
These documents were to be shown to the police on 
_ demand, and their use was to be made compulsory in 
; travelling, in law courts, and on other occasions. The 
authorities were given power at any time to enter houses 
-to search for permits. Non-compliance with the provi- 
sions was punishable with imprisonment, fine, and depor- 
tation. 


A decision had been taken, Mr. Gandhi states, to 
prevent the entry of any more Indians to the Transvaal, 
and to reduce the status of those already there to one 
of obvious inferiority. The excitement of a community 
which had been fighting for years for self-respect and 
against insulting treatment can be easily understood. 
These provisions reduced them, he remarks, to the status 
of the so-called criminal tribes in India. Finger-prints: 
_are taken only from criminals. As he read the draft he 
trembled with indignation. It was a life and death ques- 
tion. The design, he thought, was obviously to root out 
: the whole community. Death rather than surrender. 


| A meeting of the leading members of the community 
_was called next day. By this time Mr. Gandhi’s anger 
had cooled. He counselled them against. any hasty 
action or displays of temper. In the mass meeting which 
followed he moved his resolution, the significance of 
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which, he states, he did not then understand. He pro-. 


posed that all means be taken to oppose the Bill, and 


that if it were passed the community should not accept | 
it, and should bear the consequences. His mood of res- 


traint however still prevailed. Another speaker became 
excited, and began to swear by God never to accept the 
Bill. Mr. Gandhi rose after him, and in a long speech 
damped the enthusiasm as well as he could. An oath 
before God was not lightly to be taken. He dwelt on 
the possible consequences of refusal to obey the law— 
they might be ridiculed by the remainder of the commu- 
nity, imprisoned, reduced to poverty, exiled from the 


country, with all the incidental suffering, sickness and 


death possibly entailed by these things. But, he agreed, 
it was an occasion on which solemn oaths might fittingly 
be taken. The Government had passed the limits of 
civilisation. Let each man therefore think carefully, and 
imagine himself to be undergoing these sufferings. He 
must swear independently, not carried away by the mass 
enthusiasm. Each man was responsible for himself, and 
must keep his oath, even if all the others broke it. This 
being understood, he asked them to swear, and solemnly 
and unanimously they swore. 

This meeting, the nominal beginning of the satya- 
sraha struggle, took place in September 1906. Almost 


a year passed however before passive resistance actually — 


started. A deputation secured from the Asiatic Depart- 
ment a promise that women would not be required to 
take out permits, and the Bill was passed in this form. 
A deputation was then sent to England. Mr. Gandhi 
had to go, and at his suggestion one man only, a Muslim, 
went with him. This was done to save expense, and te 
render the deputation business-like. Accounts were 
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made up with the usual precision: receipts for soda-. 
water consumed on the voyage were kept. They were 
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apparently successful, and, reinforced by an imposing 
collection of Indian and Anglo-Indian notables, extracted 
a promise from the Colonial Secretary, Lord Elgin, that 


the Imperial Government would not give its assent to 
the Bill until it had been considered by the new 
responsible Parliament of the Transvaal, which was to 


come into existence at the beginning of 1907. Lord 
Elgin however, Mr. Gandhi says, informed the South 


African Government that if the new Government of the. 


_ Transvaal passed the Bill, the Imperial Government 


would not interfere. The deputation therefore had no 
effect whatever. The new Transvaal Parliament duly 
passed the Bill, which thus became law, and was put into 
effect from August Ist, 1907. 

As the day approached, the preparations of the 
community proceeded. None of the existing organisa- 
tions was considered fit to manage the campaign, and 
a new body, the Passive Resistance Association, was 
started. It rapidly collected members and money. Not 
satisfied with the original collective oaths, they took 
new oaths individually, as a test of the support likely to 


_be obtained. Shortly before the day, a meeting attended 
_ by representatives from other towns was held in Johan- 
_nesburg, the biggest centre of the Indian population. 
_ 5000 were present, out of 13,000 in the colony. In spite 
of his aversion for enthusiasm Mr. Gandhi admits that 


a popular movement requires such means, Public meet-. 
ings and instructions to the general body of those who 


are to act, are needed. But the few hundred Chinese in 


the Transvaal, who were also affected by the Asiatic Act 


and took part in the satyagraha campaign, did so quite. 
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independently. It was thought better to have separate ‘ 
organisations, so that if one community failed, the other — 
would be unaffected. 


On the lst August, pickets were posted at all the 
offices of the Asiatic Department, with notice-boards 
and handbills, and instructions to be scrupulously polite. 
But at each office another volunteer was posted whose | 
duty was to help those who insisted on taking out 
permits, and to conduct them safely through the pickets, 
Many availed themselves of this provision. 


“Indian Opinion” was of great use. Mr. Gandhi 9 
never under-estimates the value of publicity. But it | 
adhered to the truth. Even while the fight was going | 
on, it admitted all weaknesses and failures. A secret 4 
movement began in the community, to threaten and 


bring pressure upon those who weakened. The Passive — 


Resistance Association did its best to stamp this out, but 
not with cemplete success. 


In December Mr. Gandhi and other leaders were 
given notices to appear in Court. A few men had been 


arrested earlier for obstruction and other offences, but 


all except one had been acquitted. It was not Non- 
‘Cooperation with the Government, so defence was 
permissible, but Mr. Gandhi and those with him, being 
charged not with incidental offences but with breach of 
the Asiatic Act, pleaded guilty. Some of his associates 
were being given six months hard labour, but though 
Mr. Gandhi asked for the maximum sentence he was 
given two months Simple Imprisonment. This difference 
in treatment shocked him. Later in the campaign he 
was deliberately left free while others were jailed, 
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would thereby be weakened. 
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: He decided on entering the jail that it was a satya- 
-grahi’ s duty gladly to observe all jail rules except such as 
were insulting or irreligious. Asa simple prisoner he had 
(a right to wear his own clothes, but a satyagrahi’s duty 
is to suffer. He therefore did not avail himself of this 
right, but wore the dirty jail clothing. 


After the arrest of the leaders, the Passive Resis- 
‘tance Association decided to fill the jails, and in all, 
before the truce, about 150 were arrested and sentenced, 
“mainly for hawking things in the streets without licen- 
ces. The jail thus rapidly filled up. There was over- 
crowding, and the food was unsuitable, but the authori- 
ties were considerate, and Mr. Gandhi’s first experience 
of jail was not a very terrifying one. He planned a 
course of reading. He studied Tamil and Urdu, and read 
‘the Bible, the Quran and the Gita, and also Carlyle, 
Huxley, Bacon, Tolstoy, Ruskin and Plato. He began 
translations from Carlyle and Ruskin, but was unable 
to complete them. 


In his later spells however he saw something of the 
rougher side of jail life. He was given the work of 
digging hard ground, at which he almost collapsed, and 
“some of his fellow prisoners fainted. He was ill-treated 
‘by negro prisoners, and exposed to the danger of in- 
decent assaults. He was subjected to insulting treat- 
/ment, and irksome physical restraints, and there was a 
good deal of trouble: over food. He felt his responsibility 
for having brought his countrymen into this danger and 
| suffering, but on reflection could find no other way. 
The suffering of the other Indian prisoners was much 
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increased by their addiction to smoking, tea-drinking and! 
such bad habits, by their punctilious observance of — 
caste-rules, which he thinks should be given up in 4 
foreign countries, and by their quarrelsomeness and ill-. 5 
health. He overcome all difficulties by cheerful endur-. | 
ance, invariable politeness, and willingness to work and | 
submit to discipline, with resistance where he felt it was. — 
justified. It was a school of suffering which left him, | 
he declared, more than ever prepared to undergo hard- | 
ship with ease. 4 


He managed however to do some reading, and he | 
mentions, in addition to his old favourites, a life of 
Garibaldi, Thoreau, Emerson, and a number of Indian — 
authors. He seems to have been impressed by Carlyle, — 
who taught him the lesson that the French gained noth- — 
ing through their revolution. During his last spell of — 
jail in 1913, General Smuts sent him two religious books. — 


At the end of January, 1908, an English inter- 4 
mediary saw Mr. Gandhi in the jail with a draft of a 
compromise proposals. The Indians were to agree to 7 
change their permits. The Government would then 4 
issue new permits, drawn up in consultation with the ~ 
Indians. If these were willingly taken, the Asiatic Act — 
would be repealed and the new permits would be made — 
legal by a new act. The promise to repeal the Asiatic : 
Act was not clear, and Mr. Gandhi insisted on an amend~- — 
ment which would make it so. After a few more days — 
he was taken to meet General Smuts, who gave a verbal — 
promise that the Act would be repealed. On 4 
Mr. Gandhi’s agreeing to the other conditions, he was } 
released, with all the other satyagrahi prisoners. : 


He now had to persuade the community to accept 4 
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Bhi terms. He met a few leading members first in 
_Johannesburg. They argued that if General Smuts be- 
trayed them and failed to repeal the Act, while they 
had taken out their permits, they would have lost their 
only weapon. He replied: compromise means _ that 
both sides give up hostilities without sacrifice of princi- 
ple. Our principle is not to do a certain thing, which in 
normal circumstances we should not hesitate to do, 
because of the existence of this objectionable law. The 
Government’s principle is that Indians should be in 
some way prevented from entering the state, and for this 
purpose should be compelled to take out permits. We 
have accepted this principle by our actions hitherto. If 
we want to oppose it now, we cannot do so unless we 
are given new cause. Our fight is not to destroy the 
principle, but to remove the blot upon the law. To use 
the strength now visible in the community for a new 
object would be to stain the truth of a satyagrahi. 

To the objection that to take out permits would be 
to lose their only weapon he replied that a satyagrahi 
gets rid of all fear. If they were betrayed they could 
launch satyagraha again. If a satyagrahi respects a 
law, he does so not from fear of punishment, but 
willingly, from conviction. That is our position in rela- 
tion to the permits. Government cannot change it by 
deception. While the weapon of satyagraha is in our 
hands, we are independent and fearless. You say that. 
there is an enthusiasm in the community today, which 
if lost we cannot revive. That would mean that the 
strength we see today is not true: it is false and tempo- 
rary, like intoxication. If that is so, we cannot win, or 
if in spite of it we win, we shall lose the prize for which 
we fought. Suppose the Government repeals the law 
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first, as you demand. It can pass it again afterwards 
If we doubt our own strength today should we not be | 
in the same position then? There is therefore no harm | 
in accepting the compromise. On the contrary we gain — 
strength from it. I believe, he concluded, that our a 
opponents, seeing our respect for justice and our modera- 4 
tion, will forget their hostility. | 


A public meeting was immediately called, and he a 
had again to defend his position, this time against deter- 
mined heckling. He said that the compromise increased | 
their responsibilities. They must take out permits, | 
although there was now no penalty for not doing so, and 
must not bring anybody into the Transvaal secretly. | 
He asked them to swear to fulfil the conditions of the — 
compromise. The hecklers raised the question of the — 
finger-prints, upon which he had written and spoken gy 
with some feeling. He replied that his position had not — 
changed. To give the finger prints, or even a signature, 4 
for fear of the law, was a sin. The situation however a 
had changed, and what yesterday was a crime, today a 
was a sign of gentlemanliness. His somewhat fine-spun 4 
arguments did not convince all the objectors, and he was 4 
bluntly accused of having taken a bribe from General — 
Smuts. Ultimately all except three or four voted for — 
acceptance. 


It was arranged that the new permits were to be — 
taken out on the 10th February, 1908. Mr. Gandhi in- | 
tended to be the first. But as he approached the Asiatic 7 
Office, he was attacked by some Pathans, who had — 
opposed the compromise, and fell to the ground un- 
conscious. On recovering he immediately asked where 4 
was Mir Alam, the leader of the attackers, who had been y 
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at once to the Attorney-General. He then insisted on 
taking out his permit, and giving his finger-impressions. 
He could not move, but the registers were brought to 
him, and his aim to be the first was fulfilled. The 
community as a whole observed the conditions well, as 
“the Government admitted. 


a He was again attacked at a meeting in Durban, but 
escaped without injury by the help of the police. After 
this he was guarded by members of the community, and 
che admits that his courage was not all that it should 
have been, as he felt more at ease under guard. A satya- 
sgrahi, he says, should get rid of this sort of fear. In 
concluding his account of this phase of the campaign, he 
‘speculates on the possibility of his death and its conse- 
quences. If the community had taken it calmly, and 
realised that his murderers had acted according to their 
dights, and forgiven them, then no harm but great good 
‘would have resulted. It would have been still firmer in 
its resolve. For there is no room for hostile feelings in 
‘satyagraha. Internal strength or self-dependence is its 
essential means. It cannot be carried out by one man 
‘imitating another. Hence the death of anybody, how- 
ever eminent, cannot harm, but strengthen it. He 
admits however that satyagraha in practice does not 
vattain to this ideal. 


d In this way the first campaign of satyagraha origi- 
-nated and was conducted. Surprising though some of 
its features may be, it was very natural and well adapted 
to the circumstances. The community had been subjec- 
ted for years to irritating treatment, accentuated by the 
standing menace of the Asiatic Department and its pet 
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invention the Asiatic Registration Act. It had repeatedly — 
protested and painfully demonstrated its loyalty, but to — 
no effect. It had finally, as it felt, been downright : 
deceived and betrayed by the Colonial Secretary, and. ‘ 
handed over to the deliberately insulting “Bloody Law.” — 
All its more intelligent and public-spirited members — 
must have been oppressed with rage and helplessness. © 
They were a minority, unarmed and incapable of physi- — 
cal resistance ; they had no votes, and relatively little | 
wealth and influence. Like a child, powerless before | 
the unchallengeable might of the adult world, the | 
community would deliberately hurt itself to compel 
sympathy, it would scream to attract the attention of the — 
neighbours, it would demean itself—it would obey, — 
humbly and scrupulously, in all matters but that one 4 
essential matter. It was natural; and as the event 3 
proved, effective. A community in its position could — 
hardly do better. It is interesting to notice that — 
Mr. Gandhi himself uses the illustration of a child whose — 
parents cross its purpose, in discussing the Non-Coopera- ~ 
tion movement,* , 


This was of course obvious. Everybody thought it, 4 
and sympathetic observers at once began to say it. Soon — 
after the campaign began Mr. Gandhi attended a meet- q 
ing of Europeans in a suburbs of Johannesburg to ex- — 
plain the situation to them. Hoskyn, a wealthy sympa- 4 
thiser, who presided, introduced the speaker with this q 
very remark. Passive Resistance—it was then still so — 
called—was the weapon of the weak. The Indians were 7 
doing just what the British Nonconformists and Suffra- a 
gists had done or were doing. This idea had apparently — 


a 
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‘not occurred to Mr. Gandhi before. He was stung by 
the suggestion that he and his community should use the 
‘weapon of the weak. They were weak in the physical 
sense, but it was important that they should not begin 
to think so, or they would become weak in the psycho- 
logical sense also. In his anxiety to dissipate this 
dangerous notion, he repudiated all physical limitations. 
A single satyagrahi of the right type, as later we often 
read, is enough to achieve any aim. 

It was not the weapon of the weak. It required 
greater strength than physical weapons. He dropped 
the speech he had prepared, and delivered a defence of 
‘satyagraha against this damning accusation. The name 
passive resistance, he said, is misleading. Satyagraha 
is soul-force. It includes passive resistance, but it is 
very different from that method as it had been used in 
the cases cited. The passive resister does not love his 
enemy ; he can use force if the opportunity occurs; his 
method may be on occasion a preparation for the use of. 
force, and may even be used together with force; its 
aim is to give pain to the enemy, to compel his sub- 
mission. The satyagrahi on the contrary must love his 
enemy ; he must never use force, even in advantageous 
circumstances ; he can never use his method as a supple- 
ment to force or as a preparation for it; he must not 
‘cause his enemy pain: his aim is to bear pain himself, 
and by so doing to conquer his opponent. Passive resis- 
/ tance is the weapon of the weak, and he who uses it in 
that spirit will remain weak. But the  satyagrahi 
depends on his own inner strength. The power of 
thought is great. A man can become what he thinks he 
is. The satyagrahi will believe himself strong, and so 
will become strong, and his satyagraha will become a 
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correspondingly powerful method. And once acquired, : 
his strength will never again be lost. am 


Though this had presumably not been thought out 
before, it no doubt expresses Mr. Gandhi’s real ideas | 
about satyagraha. But Hoskyn’s view, which is so: : 
obviously the common sense of the matter, is also true. — 
It seems incredible that Mr, Gandhi had not thought of — 
that aspect of it. He states definitely that the question — 
had never occurred to him whether they could use force — 
or not. Nevertheless some time later he adopted sub- — 
stantially this account of the origin of the policy.* It — 


must be supposed that these practical considerations: | 


decided other members of the community more human E 
and less drastically self-suppressed than he. Their minds: — 
and his moved by somewhat different paths to the same 4 
conclusion. 3 


It is natural that he and the community should think. 4 
differently on the matter, since they and he were aiming — 
at different things. Mr. Gandhi was concerned as much a 
about internal reform and the moral effect upon the — 
participants as about achieving the ostensible purposes. — 
of the movement. | They were no doubt thinking of a 
practical method of securing their quite reasonable — 
demands. For an important aspect of the matter, which — 
Hoskyn forgot, is the nature of the grievances in ques-. | 
tion. As Mr. Gandhi repeatedly states, the South q 
African Indians had no political ambitions; they were f 
not out for a revolution, or even for very weighty con- a 
cessions. Their demands were such as the Government — 
could have granted, if not easily, at least without great q 


* J. J. Doke: M. K. Gandhi; An Indian Patrict in South Africa 4 
(1908) Ch. XX. = 
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_ sacrifice of big interests. The demands were also obvi- 
ously right from any impartial liberal point of view. 
_Mr. Gandhi now as always was very careful of this. 
_ Compare strikes: ‘“ The conditions of a successful strike 
are simple. And when they are fulfilled a strike need 
never fail. (1) The cause of the strike must be just...”* 
The Government had no defence. As the public came 
to know—and Mr. Gandhi is always careful that the 
public shall know—it must inevitable agree that he is 
right and his opponent wrong. 


The defence of satyagraha against the charge that it 
is a weapon of the weak seems itself to support that 
view. No hurt may be caused to the opponent. Force 
must be renounced absolutely. This principle is carried 
out strictly in practice: many apparently unnecessary 
steps are taken to help the opponent. The obvious 
suggestion is that like cooperation in war-time, this is 
done in order to buy the opponent’s favour, an aim 
which in ordinary people is taken as mendicant and 
weak. 


“A satyagrahi has endless politeness. He lets 
slip no chance of a settlement. If because of 
this anyone calls him a coward he does not 
mind. He in whose heart there is faith, and the 
strength born of faith, does not care for others’ 
depreciation... In this way, maintaining polite- 
ness towards everybody, he obtains the world’s 
sympathy, and attracts it to his side.” + 


Preys eb. 192). 
+ S.in S, A. 2. 18. 
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Mr. Gandhi is polite naturally, not merely on princi- 


ple. He behaved in this way towards his European ‘ 
opponents for years, up to 1903, without, as he admits, ‘ 


understanding its real ethical propriety. It is hardly too 


much to say that he has a habit of ingratiating himself 


with everybody. He reveres elders, whether they 
deserve reverence or not. He calls himself an untouch- 
able before untouchables, a worker before workers, an 
admirer of Christ before Christians, a would-be Hafiz 
before Mussulmans. We think of Napoleon, but though 
the result may be similar, the psychology is quite 


different. In Mr. Gandhi’s case it is a spontaneous re- | 


action: he must have an atmosphere of friendliness. 
Satyagraha seems to be a manifestation of his earlier 
timidity and suggestibility. 


He makes this principle one of the leading features 


of satyagraha. It is of course the old principle of loving a 


your enemy. But he gives it a novel justification, by 
reference to the celebrated domestic analogy, which 
however, it should be noticed, has also been cited to 


cover apparently harsh and violent deeds, such as burn- 4 
ing foreign cloth. He states, in what is perhaps the best — 


and fullest exposition of the theory which he has given : 


“This doctrine of satyagraha is not new; it is q 


merely an extension of the rule of domestic life 
to the political. Family disputes and differences 


are generally settled according to the law of ; 


love. The injured member has so much regard 


for the others that he suffers injury for the sake : 
of his principles without retaliating and with- — 


out being angry with those who differ from him. 


And as repression of anger and self-suffering are _ 


Ba 
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: difficult processes, he does not dignify trifles into 
i, principles, but, in all non-essentials, readily 
agrees with the rest of the family, and thus 
contrives to gain the maximum of peace for 
himself without disturbing that of the others. 
Thus his action, whether he resists or resigns, 
is always calculated to promote the common 
welfare of the family. It is this law of love 
which, silently but surely, governs the family 
for the most part throughout the civilised 
world.’’* 


The conception of the nation implied in this will 
‘cause as much surprise as the conception of the family. 
‘The idea that men are fundamentally selfish is in his 
view a western error. Admitting this, one may still see 
in satyagraha the imprint of Mr. Gandhi’s own mind. 


On the other hand he can be considered as taking 
the community through the development which he him- 
self had pursued. He continually denounces and com- 
‘bats fear, and upholds an ideal of manliness. Men tend 
‘most loudly to condemn those faults from which they 
themselves suffer. He also attacks the cognate weak- 
ness of lack of determination: “Once in it, there is no 
looking back. Therefore there is no conception of defeat 
}in satyagraha. A satyagrahi fights even unto death.” + 
"This aspect is still better brought out in a defence of the 
‘policy years later in India: 


“Purity is the only weapon of the weak in body. 
The strong in body in their insolence often 


*Report of the Punjab Sub-Comniittee of the Congress, 1920. 
“Vol. 1. 38. 
+ Speech at Allahabad, 11—3—1919. 
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mobilise their hard fibre and seek to usurp the: 

very function of the Almighty. But when that | 
hard fibre comes in contact, not with its like, but | 
with the exact opposite, it has nothing to work | 
against....the little disorganised bluster of the E 
rabble, whether it expresses itself by going to. q 
jail or by burning buildings or by making noisy — 
demonstrations, will be no match for the orga- — 
nised insolence of the hard fibre of the most — 
determined people in the world. This terrific | 
insolence can only be met by the utter humility | 
of the pure and the meek.”* a 


He even combats his own fault of excessive polite-- — 
ness: 


“Tf we continue to say things out of politeness we 
become a nation of hypocrites..... We do hesi- 5 
tate to say “No” frankly and boldly, when ~ 
we want to pay due regard to the sentiments: — 
of the person whom we are addressing. In our © 
Ashram we make it a rule that we must say — 
“No” when we mean “No,” regardless of — 
consequences.” + . 


The abstention from violence suggests weakness, but _ 
also a revolt against weakness. This aspect is more ’ 
clearly brought out by the obverse of the policy, inviting: — 
suffering upon oneself, which obviously requires a cer- — 
tain minimum of strength. But suffering suggests other 
considerations. In Mr. Gandhi’s expositions of the — 


* Y. 1, 2—3—1922. 4 
+ Speech at Madras, expounding the vows of the Satyagrahashram,. — 
16—2—1916 a a 
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“subject, suffering is given direct instrumental value : 
“|... it is not meetings and demonstrations that would 
give us victory, but quiet suffering.”* “If real suffer- 
ing is borne with firmness it can turn the heart of stone 
to water. The greatness of the endurance of suffering, 
that is of tapasya, is this. And this is the key to satya- 
_graha.”’} 


: Here is perhaps a reminiscence of the karma theory. 
The total quantity of suffering is determined in advance 
-—karma can easily be so caricatured—and if some of it 
is now worked off, so to speak, the day of rejoicing is 
brought nearer. There is also a hint of the presumably 
related theory which ascribes magical efficacy to austeri- 
ties and self-inflicted tortures. ‘‘Satyagraha is nothing 
but tapasya for Truth.” t These ideas no doubt helped 
to impress upon the mind of the South African Indian 
community the otherwise unattractive doctrine of the 
maximum suffering. 


That doctrine is of course not all superstition. 
Hartmann puts it well: 


“Tf with his suffering a man purchases the highest 
values, the thought of a will to suffer has 
nothing absurd in it. There is such a will. 
Whoever assumes great burdens must have it. 
It is nothing unusual for a man to want to suffer 
for the sake of a high goal, of an idea, for the. 
sake of the communal life.” 


*VY_ 1, 29—9—1921. 
+S.inS, A. 1. 2. 
+ Y. I. 14—8—1924. 
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If suffering is looked upon in this way, it may “ be- : 
come a source of joy to the sufferer”* and the feeling 
of inferiority associated with it will tend to disappear. 


Mr. Gandhi’s defence therefore, of satyagraha as a 
policy of strength, is not without justification. There 
can be no doubt that as an educational method it is valu- 
able. He stresses this. A man can become what he 
thinks he is. If he makes up his mind to be strong, and 
believes he is strong, he will become so. He urged the 
community to think in this way, and made them supple- 
ment their efforts at auto-suggestion by calling in to 
their aid their personal and national pride, and by mak- 
ing them swear solemn oaths, the strength of their 
consciences. His interest is very largely in this aspect 
of the campaign—its effect upon the personality of the 
campaigners. He sometimes expresses it in another 


way: “ Politically considered, success depends upon the 


country accepting the boycott movement. Religiously — 
considered, success is there for the individual as soon q 
as he has acted upon the principle he holds.” + This “is 


why he welcomes obstacles: “We must look upon — 


difficulties not as pains but as pleasures.” t They afford 4 
opportunities of self-training. It is not satyagraha, — 
again, merely to follow others. You must know what . 
you are doing or there is no self-training. He repeats q 
again and again that victory is dependent upon internal — 
strength. He goes further, and says that victory con- 
sists in the internal strength gained through the fight. 


* Speech to Europeans in South Africa, 1908 Sp Wr 166. 
+ Y. I, 14—7—1920. 
aS, 10.9. A. 1. 20. 
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“For him (a satyagrahi) to continue the fight was itself 
victory ; and to fight was to go to jail, to be deported.””* 
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It is the same consideration which explains the dis- 
tinction between satyagraha and passive resistance. 
Mere passive resistance resorted to because of inability 

to do anything more effective, in a spirit of impotent 
hatred or despair, would no doubt conduce to weakness 
rather than strength. In all his campaigns Mr. Gandhi 
has emphasised the necessity for success of purging the 
mind of wrong feelings: “So I ask every one of you 
that if at any time there is blood boiling within you..... 
you will take care not to be offended and not to return 
blow for blow.... not to retaliate, but to bottle up all 
your rage, to dismiss your rage from you, and you will 


rise braver men.” + 


There are no doubt limits to this strengthening 
influence. The virtue which satyagraha cultivates is of 
a restrained, unaggressive type, in accordance with 
national traditions: “the peculiar courage of the 
Hindus.” But in a world already over-full of militarists 
and business-men this is surely not to be regretted. 


This emphasis on the educative value of satyagraha 
will help also to explain Mr. Gandhi’s distrust of enthusi- 
asm. It is hardly necessary to point out the continuity 
of the main ideas of this satyagraha method with the 
tendencies he had been displaying previously—his 
individualism and his insistence on self-reliance and 
fearlessness. Satyagraha is above all a training in these 
virtues, and because mass enthusiasm is the enemy of 
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individual judgment, self-reliance and firmness, he must | 
feel suspicious of it. The same line of thought must be | 
mainly responsible for his habit of isolating and limiting 4 
the campaigns and issues he has to deal with. It appears — 
to be an expression of this individualistic attitude to | 
things. The individualist tends to be a pluralist, as in : 
philosophy. He will feel that a particular wrong or ‘ 
grievance which he wishes to be set right is not a mere | 
manifestation of a larger evil, but is an isolable matter . 
which can be dealt with adequately alone. He tends no | 
less naturally to be a believer in the power of reason | 
and the goodness of human nature: he will correspond- 4 
ingly distrust the emotion, the vague generalities and q 
the prejudices of mass politics, and will try to bring into 2 
public affairs not only the ethics but the logic which is 4 
held valid in private life. 4 


If satyagraha is to be understood then, it must he a 
considered in both these aspects. It is a weapon for the ~ 
weak in body, but if used in Mr. Gandhi’s spirit is — 
capable in a great degree of emancipating men from the ; 
consequent subjective weakness. It is thus peculiarly — 
well suited to India, the classical case, as observed — 
already, of a “community of obedience.” But in our — 
time, from causes which are familiar, India is coming to — 
realise its own servility, and trying to free itself from it. 
Mr. Gandhi’s policy offers it an excellent means of so — 
doing, and to some extent of remedying the other weak- 3 
nesses, such as lack of social unity, which help to keep q 
the community servile. It provides a moral equivalent q 
of revolution. 4 


Though we are not concerned with the details of 4 
this long campaign, we must not omit briefly to notice _ 
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thow it proceeded. The fears of the critics proved to 
shave been justified. The community was betrayed. 
General Smuts published a statement that the permits 
already taken out would be recognised and the Act 
would remain in force. The intermediaries were sure 
: that a definite promise of repeal had been given. 
Letters were sent to General Smuts, but no satisfactory 
reply was obtained. 


Mr. Gandhi was a simpleton, the other leaders said. 
Now that the enthusiasm of the community had been 
allowed to die down, how could it be revived ? He would 
have none of this theory. If they depended on mere 
enthusiasm, which bubbled up and died down again, like 
a soda-water bottle, they deserved to be defeated. His 
faith in satyagraha, he declared, was greater than ever. 
Determination had evidently not lessened. He empha- 
sises that now took place the real awakening of the 
community. There was a clearer realisation of the 
issues, a claim to their proper place in society. They 
decided after discussion to give the Government a time- 
limit. The Europeans noticed their newly acquired 
audacity, and the Bill was passed unanimously by an 
angry Council. 


A meeting was held in Johannesburg immediately 
after the Act was passed, and over 2000 permits which 
had been collected for the purpose were to be burnt. 
The official reply to their representation was received 
and read out at the meeting. It was a complete refusal, 
but it was received with joy. Was this joy good? 
‘Mr. Gandhi was doubtful. Joy was no doubt a sign of 
enthusiasm, but also of courage. Before the permits 
‘were burnt, he spoke, asking those who wanted to do 
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so to take them back. To burn them was no crime, but. 
to burn them and then take out new ones would be very _ 


shameful and harmful. And to take them back now 


would be a sort of courage. None were taken back, but — 
many new ones were produced for burning. His — 


assailant Mir Alam amid applause shook hands with him 
and apologised. 


They had a ticklish question of conscience to decide 
—whether to include among their demands the repeal 
of the new Immigrants’ Restriction Act passed at the same 
time as the other Act. It had to be publicly opposed, 
for silence meant consent, but to include other demands. 
than those which had been put forward at the beginning 


would have transformed satyagraha into duragraha. | 


Some wanted to include in the demands the removal of 
all the grievances of the community. They finally 
decided to include the demand for the repeal of the 
Immigrants’ Restriction Act, but even for this they were 
blamed as unscrupulous by the Government. A satya- 
grahi can never lessen his demands, but he cannot in- 
crease them without cause, however great his strength. 


The demand for the removal of the £3 poll-tax, 
which had been a very serious grievance to the ex-inden- 
tured Indians since 1894, was made by the satyagrahis 
only in 1912. Gokhale visited the country in 1911 and 
obtained a promise from General Smuts that the poll-tax 
would be abolished. After his departure however the 
announcement was made that it would not be abolished. 
This was a breach of promise after the beginning of the 
fight, and so could be made a subject of satyagraha; but 
even more important, it was an insult to Gokhale, and so 
to India, and resistance was a duty. Soon afterwards a 
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< judicial decision, the Searle judgment, was given, accord- 
_ ing to which only marriages which had been performed 
_after the Christian usage, and had been registered, were 
valid. The Government was asked to alter the law so 
as to legitimise non-Christian marriages, but it refused. 
_ This therefore was made a subject of satyagraha. 
Two of the restrictions placed upon immigration by 
i the Act were such as the community could agree to. 
- Hence satyagraha against the Act could not be performed 
by persons not fulfilling these conditions. This 
_ Mr. Gandhi cites as an instance of the limited character 
of satyagraha. Similarly the Asiatic Registration Act 
| applied only to the Transvaal. Hence only Transvaal 
| Indians could offer satyagraha against it. Volunteers 
| from other provinces were refused. Near the end of the 
campaign, in 1913, when a march of a large number of 
strikers into the Transvaal was contemplated there began 
a strike of the railway workers, which greatly embar- 
-rassed the Government. Mr. Gandhi was approached 
and urged to begin his march, so that the two forces 
| could act together. He refused. His aim, he stated, 
was not merely to bring pressure upon the Government. 
| The railwaymen’s and the Indians’ methods were differ- 
| ent. If they had to begin their march they would do so 
| only when the strike was over. General Smuts and 
Lord Ampthill congratulated him on this decision. He 
| gives other instances. When the indentured farm wor- 
-kers in North-West Natal were on strike, a large quan- 
tity of sugar was lying in the fields, and if it had not 
been removed, heavy loss would have been incurred by 
the owners. 1500 men therefore went back to work to 
transport the sugar, and when this was done, went on 
| strike again. The municipal sweepers in Durban were 
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sent back to work so that inconvenience to the public 
should be avoided. These actions, Mr. Gandhi says, 
raised the reputation of the community and cree a 
favourable atmosphere. 


In 1908 another deputation, of Mr, Gandhi and Seth 


Haji Habib, was sent to London. There an offer was ¥ 
made by General Botha to grant some small concessions. __ 
Seth Haji Habib on behalf of the majority accepted, but 


Mr. Gandhi refused. The spirit of the community 
gradually slackened. A batch had been deported to 
India, and fear of a repetition caused much falling away. _ 
In 1912 after his visit, Gokhale asked Mr. Gandhi how a 
many satyagrahis he could depend upon. He replied: 
16 as a minimum, 65 or 66 a maximum. 


The change came in 1913, with the inclusion of the 
issue of the poll-tax, which enabled the indentured _ 
workers for the first time to take part, and with the — 4 
marriage question, which gave the women their chance. _ 
Batches of women were to offer satyagraha by hawking 
without licences, and by crossing the frontiers, and if not ss 
arrested were to proceed to the coal-field near Newcastle _ 
and conduct propaganda among the workers there. 
They did so, and some thousands of workers struck. 
Batches of women began to be arrested, and this brought 


still more support. Large numbers of workers on the | 


farms in Natal joined in the strike, and public opinion in 
India was roused. At this point took place the celebra- 
‘ted march of some two or three thousand strikers from 
the coalfield to the Transvaal border. The march of 
36 miles lasted a week, and Mr. Gandhi was arrested 
three times. At the end all were arrested and jailed. 
It was an extraordinary feat of non-violence, and one of 
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@ his most iilieeestul efforts as a propagandist, and he has 
_ never forgotten it. 


the Viceroy, the Government could no longer hold out. 

A Commission was appointed, and an armistice agreed 
_ to. Again there was opposition in the community to this 
. _ procedure, but Mr. Gandhi replied that a satyagrahi will 

_be trustful, however many times he has been betrayed, 

if there is no good ground for not giving his confidence. 
; SB iloreover they had Sir Benjamin Robertson from the 
_ Government of India, and Mr. Andrews, as witnesses, 
and betrayal. was therefore unlikely. Some wanted to 
: bring charges of atrocities against the Government forces. 
’ But a satyagrahi’s duty is to suffer: hence there is no 
justification for proving his sufferings. And, as he 
argued further, abstention from such actions would 
strengthen their position at the time of settlement. 
Mr. Gandhi and the Committee boycotted the Commis- 
‘sion on account of its unsatisfactory personnel ; but the 
community generally was left free to do as it pleased, 
7 and he was given a private assurance that the Commis- 
| sion would report in favour of the Indians, as it did. 


> 


: 
5M 
; At length, with thousands in jail, and protests from 
‘ 
' 


: A satyagrahi must never increase, but he must also 
| mever decrease his demands. Nevertheless all the 
| demands were not granted. The poll-tax was abolished, 
M the rights given by the permits were adequately defined, 
and partial satisfaction on the marriage question was 
given. Further a number of minor points in regard to 
rights of entry into various colonies, and marriage, were 
| settled without legislation. But other demands for 
Pnodification of the law in regard to trading rights and 
_ ownership of land were not granted. Again the com- 
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munity was dissatisfied, but Mr. Gandhi, counselled, it 2 


is believed, by Gokhale, persuaded them to agree, though 
he made it clear in his correspondence that they would 
continue to press for their rights in these matters. 


By ordinary standards however, it was a great suc- 
cess, and it is not to be wondered at that this remark- 
able struggle had many important and permanent effects 
upon its leader. It was a model of what satyagraha 
ought to be. It was conducted against very heavy odds 
by poor and ignorant people—the majority indeed were 
illiterate—but there was hardly an instance of breach of 
the principles. It dragged on in all for eight years: the 


longest fight he has ever conducted. People became © 
disheartened. At one time he could count upon only — 


sixteen followers. But in the end the “law of growth ” 
prevailed. Almost the whole community again entered 


the fight, and satisfactory terms were obtained. He was — 


left with an apparently immovable faith in the capacity 


of ordinary poor people to undergo these trials and to ~ 


observe the principles ; and a no less indestructible faith 
in the efficacy of the method. 


CHAPTER VI 


. ASCETICISM , 

I have hitherto considered mainly the public or 
political aspect of Mr. Gandhi’s life from 1893, when he 
adopted public service as his life’s work. The decision 
to take up service seems to have been the occasion of 
a rather striking and sudden transformation of his mind, 
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--manifested mainly in increased activity, courage and 
interest in things, a direction of interest and energy 
outward. There is now to be noticed a second change 

which began to make itself felt soon after the first, but 
affected primarily his private life. It was less rapidly 
effected than the former change, but it was hardly less 
important in itself and in its effects, and while it must 
be regarded as a continuation, it was also in a certain 
sense the converse of the previous change—a re-direc- 
tion of interest inward towards the self. This event, 
which has been described perhaps too narrowly as the 
_ suppression of the sensation-function, began, so far as a 
definite date can be given, about 1897. 


When Mr. Gandhi was practising at the Bar in 
Durban, about that time, he began to feel that more 
simplicity in his way of life was necessary, and that he 
ought in some way to perform physical service for 
others. He began to attend daily for an hour or two ata 
private hospital, acting as nurse, interpreter and dis- 
penser. From this work, he says, he obtained peace. 
He assigns no reason for this feeling, but states that the 
cause of other actions on similar lines was his indepen- 
dent nature. He began to think that his wife’s deliveries 
| should be conducted according to the Shastras, and so 
| studied the subject. At the births of his two youngest 
children he took a large part in nursing his wife, and he 
-superintended the last delivery alone. He also devoted 
a good deal of attention to the care of these children in 
infancy. 


The same desire for independence, he says, impelled 
him to begin washing his own clothes, and cutting his 
own hair. He relates an incident of the year 1898 which 
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shows that at that time, while he was living generally | 
in European style, he and his wife shared the work of | 
cleaning the urinals: servants were not given this work. | 
Mr. Gandhi has always, I think, been less subject to class- 4 
prejudice than most middle-class Indians. As early as. 
his time in England he adopted an ideal of equality. a 
Nevertheless from his first years in South Africa there — 
are some indications that he shared the usual feelings: — 
on this matter. He took pride in his barristership, his — 
first-class travel, his smart European dress. In Madras 
in 1896 he spoke on the South African question and — 
made several references in the conventional style to — 
“respectable Indians” as opposed to indentured workers 
and poor free Indians. The Natal Indian Congress was’ 
frankly an organisation for the merchants. No doubt — 
his position as an educated man among uneducated — 
people helps to explain his surprising self-assurance in — 
his first dealings with the South African Indians. Theo- — 
retical democracy and practical snobbery are no unusual — 


combination, and among Indians especially, where, as: _ 


Mr. Gandhi so often emphasises, the gulf between the — 
classes is very wide, it is almost impossible for an edu- — 
cated man, however intoxicated with Gandhist or socia- — 
list theory, really to feel himself at home with “ coolies’” — 
and peasants. At this time however he set about remov-- 
ing this prejudice from his mind, and he is now certainly 
freer from it than most professed democrats. 

He left South Africa for India in 1901, with the 
intention of not returning. Before he left, the commu- 


nity showed its appreciation of his services by giving him 


addresses and presents, some of considerable value. He : 
felt however that if he accepted these, it could no longer — 
be said that he had given his services to the community 
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\ 
_ freely. It was like payment. Accordingly after some 
¥ difficulty with his family, he refused them all. The 
_ presents received on this occasion, and those received 
in similar circumstances in 1896, were given up, and a 
trust fund was instituted for the public benefit. In 
~ consequence, he says, they have been saved many temp- 
te tations. 
When in Bombay in 1902 he took out an insurance 
: policy. But on his return to South Africa he began to 
regret it. It was impious, he thought, a reflection on 
_ God, who was his children’s ultimate keeper, and on his 
brother, whose duty it was to provide for them if he 
died. The policy, far from benefiting the children, 
made them dependent. Why should they not be inde- 
pendent: why should he not treat his children as thou- 
sands of other poor children are treated ? At this time 
however he had no courage to act upon the argument. 
Later he was reinforced in his view by reading the Gita, 
which he was now committing to memory and making 
his guide. It extols the duties of equality and non- 
_acquisitiveness. He began to think how to achieve 
_ these virtues. Is it necessary to get rid of wealth—to 
_ burn all this furniture and books and this house? His 
| conscience replied, yes, it is necessary. He wrote im- 
‘ mediately to the insurance company to cancel the docu- 
; ment, and to his brother to put no more hope in him as 
| a source of wealth. All he saved in the future would 
| go to public work. He still thinks that to invest in 
| insurance is to betray lack of faith in God, and one’s 
_ own cowardice. 
: He tried to observe these rigorous principles in 
_ relation to his children. They were brought up to be 
independent when they reached a suitable age. 
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“What would it have availed me if I had con- 
tinued practising as a barrister ? I should have 
lost my health, and into the bargain I should 
have created an army of dependents living on 
my charity. But having adopted the present 
mode of life, I find that not a single member 
of the Gandhi family has turned out an idler or 
a loafer. Every one is skilled in some kind of 
work or other.’’* 

On his return to South Africa in 1896 he brought 
with him his family, including a nephew aged 10, and 
two sons aged 9 and 5. Two sons were born later. The 
question of their education therefore confronted him, 
and his solution of it has been the occasion of much 
criticism. He was now quite free from financial worries. 
He could therefore have had the children educated at 
suitable schools in India: the two elder children were 
sent to India for a few months. But he preferred to 
keep them with their parents. There were however no 
suitable schools in Durban. They would have been 
allowed to attend the English school as a special case, 
but he refused to send them unless all Indian children 
of clean habits were allowed. The three younger 
children never attended school at all, except those which 
he maintained in the Ashrams. For some time he 
walked to work every day taking them with him and 
talking to them. His efforts to give them privately more 
systematic instruction failed. He always talked with 
them in Gujarati, and opposed the suggestion that they 
should learn to speak English. He maintains that 
Indian parents who teach their children English in child- 
hood betray the country. 
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On Tolstoy Farm his children were kept together 
with the other satyagrahis’ children, and attended the 
classes, which were conducted mainly by himself and 
‘ ‘Herr Kallenbach. Some of the other children were very 
badly behaved, and Kallenbach thought that he ought 
not to allow his own children to remain lest they be- 
come corrupted. He replied that he could make no 
difference. The responsibility for all was upon him, as 
he had called them to the Farm. He could not give his 
children any idea of superiority. Perhaps if they had 
good qualities, they would improve the bad boys. 


He however spared no effort in training their charac- 
ters, and he thinks that the experience they obtained, 
the benefit of association with their parents, their inde- 
‘pendence, simplicity and devotion to service, are worth 

the loss of literary education. His own reading is not 
very extensive, but he thinks he has suffered no harm 
because of it. Mrs. Polak reports him as actually 
eppesed to literary education, saying that it interfered 
with religion. The Kingdom of God is within you—you 
need no books to find it. This is probably about 1906. 
It is no doubt an extreme expression, but broadly 
Mr. Gandhi has maintained this attitude since then and 
he has not hesitated to apply it to children other than 
his own. In 1920 he made boycott of schools aided or 
controlled by Government part of his Non-Cooperation 
programme. In defence he writes: “ . what could 
be a grander education than that the parents and scho- 
lars should put religious sentiment before a knowledge 


of letters ?” * 
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Apparently at this time he came to take an interest 
in unorthodox medical methods. In 1902 one of his sons: — 
fell seriously ill. The doctor said that eggs and soup: | 
were necessary. The boy, aged ten, was too young to e 
take a decision himself, and the whole responsibility fell | 
on Mr. Gandhi. Such occasions, as he says, are the test — 
of convictions. He decided to run the risk. His son | 
agreed, though as he admits, he would equally have- z 
agreed if the decision had been the other way. The: | 
fever continued and grew worse. He began to doubt. — 
But it is essential to have faith. He had already con-- — 
ceived a distaste for medicines, and a liking for what he 
regards as natural modes of treatment—dieting, and the: 
external application of water and mud and so forth, He — 
made an appropriate application, and went out for a 
walk, praying and muttering the name of Ram. When a 
he returned the fever had subsided and the boy was. = 
recovering. 


He claims great success with these methods in his: 
own case, but only variable or partial success with 
others. He believes that almost all cases of sickness can 
be cured by these domestic means. He had great faith 
in them at that time and wrote a book on them. Only 
after his return to India did his confidence weaken some- _ 
what. Justice requires it to be said that he repeatedly 4 
warns readers against slavish following of his practices "4 
in medicine, and also in dietetics. 


It was at this time that his food reform began.. 
Though he was a vegetarian and avoided spices, he still. 
insisted on palatable food, and ate three meals a day. 
As a remedy for headaches and constipation, he now 
tried dropping one meal, with good results. The more: 
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extreme practices in regard to food came only later. 
_ For some years he lived on fresh and dry fruit. 


\ 


= Physical exercise was not neglected. He liked 
. skipping, and grinding corn in a hand-mill. On Tolstoy 
Farm he developed his old habit of walking, and often 


2 did 40 miles in a day. Once he walked 55 miles—on his. 
‘ fruit diet. 

In 1904 he read Ruskin’s “ Unto This Last.” He 
was deeply interested and excited, and at once decided 
that he must order his life according to its teachings. 
_ He states that he found in the book what had been form- 
ing in his own mind, and its effect was as if to wake 
him, to make him realise where his ideas were leading. 
The teaching he sums up in three propositions: (1) the 
good of all is my good; (2) the price of the labour of 
all must be equal, for all have an equal right to life; 
(3) a simple life, like that of the worker or the peasant, 
is the true life. The third of these was new to him. 
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On arriving at Durban he immediately set about 
putting his new idea into practice. Within a week he 
had bought 20 acres of land at Phoenix, a few miles from 
Durban, to start the settlement. A contiguous plot of 
_ 80 acres was bought later, the total cost being £1000. 
_ They began immediately, while they were building their 
houses, to live there in tents. The whole plant and 
_ staff of “ Indian Opinion ” was transferred to the settle- 
ment, in order that “the workers could live a more 
simple, natural life, and the ideas of Ruskin and Tolstoy 
: be combined with strict business principles.”* The last 
f phrase very neatly sums up Mr. Gandhi’s life and work. 
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They were to divide their time between the paper and | 
agriculture. The life was to be to a large extent — 
common, but they were to cultivate separately: each — 
was given three acres of land and a small wage. 


From the beginning of this enterprise, Mr. Gandhi 
had wanted to do without an engine for running the ~ 
printing machine. The only reason given is that they 
were also doing agriculture by hand. This is the first 
sign of the prejudice against industrialism. They in- 
stalled an engine, but after some time gave it up and 
used a hand-machine. This he says was the period of 
greatest moral elevation in the history of Phoenix. 


He had intended to stay permanently at Phoenix, 
but could not do so, presumably for economic reasons. 
He was not yet so well known that a vow of poverty 
was feasible. He therefore returned to Johannesburg 
and practice. Here his life, which had been growing 
progressively simpler, was still more drastically simpli- 
fied. They began to grind their own corn, and to bake 
the bread themselves. All shared in the work of clean- 
ing. He took an increasing pleasure in doing everything 
by hand. 


We come now to the vow of brahmacharya. In 
1898, he records, he still held the traditional view that 
a wife’s duty is to obey her husband in all things: she 
is a mere means for her husband’s enjoyment. In 1900 
however his ideas changed, and he came to see that a 
wife ought to share her husband’s duties, to be similar 
to him in conduct, and his companion in joy and sorrow. 
‘The change he thinks owes its origin to a remark of Ray- 
chand’s, which led him to see that if one expects love 
from one’s wife, this is incompatible with treating her 


“as a servant, a mere means of gratification: she must 
_be treated as an equal. He thought, he says: How can 
it be faithfulness to a wife to treat her as a means of 
enjoyment ? While I remain subject to lust, the price 
of my faithfulness will be deemed material. He had 
‘since his youth regarded faithfulness to his wife as a 
-duty—an aspect of Truth. He therefore decided to exer- 
cise complete self-restraint. But his main object was to 
prevent the increase of his family. Hence, he says, he 
was not wholly successful, but the effort was valuable. 
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| In 1906 he volunteered and raised a small Red Cross 
contingent to serve during a Zulu rebellion. They were 
on service for about six weeks, and had a fairly rough 
and energetic, though not at all dangerous experience. 
During this expedition he became convinced that 
brahmacharya and poverty are essential for public 
service. On his return to Phoenix, therefore, he took 
vows on both subjects. The sexual restraint which he 
had been observing since 1900 had been mainly for an 
inferior object. Even now he took the vow not with the 
highest, religious, purpose to attain the vision of God, but 
in the interests of service. He did not know at that time 
that brahmacharya is necessary for a religious devotee. 


The connection between brahmacharya and public 
| service is as follows: 


; “TI knew that I should be more and more engaged 
" in public service, and if I were to be absorbed 
in physical pleasures, producing children and 
rearing my family, I should not be able to per- 
form service fully. I could not ride on two 
horses at once. If my wife had been pregnant 
at the time, I should not have been able with a 
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mind free from care to enter upon this work. 
If brahmacharya is not observed, the cares of 7 
the family must tend against that effort which 
a man must make for social progress; but if 
brahmacharya is observed, even by a married — 
man, his devotion to his family cannot interfere 
with his service to society.” * 


He did not understand the full importance or diffi- 
‘culty of brahmacharya at that time, but these things : 
gradually became clear to him. Now a life without 
brahmacharya seems to him meaningless and beastly. © 
Animals are naturally unrestrained, he says, but huma- — 
nity consists in the voluntary exercise of self-restraint. — 
In his book on the subject, he advocates it from all points — 
of view: as the only permissible method of birth- . 
control, the need for which he admits, as necessary for — 
health, as a general social duty—it is wrong to bring — 
children into this land of misery—and as a religi0a 
-duty. 


Hence he took the vow on returning to Phoenix. — 
Previously he had not consulted his wife. Now he did © 
so, and she agreed. From now on this new aim entered — 
into his experiments with food. In order to maintain © 
‘brahmacharya, he found, control of the palate is essen- _ 
tial. The quantity of food must be reduced, it must be — 
‘simple, without spices, and of natural form. Henceforth. \ 
his constant changes of diet are made within these ~ 
limits. Later still, in 1912, he realised that eating for 3 
taste must be abandoned. One must eat, not for enjoy- — 
ment, but only to maintain the body. When a man is — 
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Pe) self-controlled that each organ works only for the 
- general aim of spiritual knowledge, then taste becomes 
empty. 

: It is advantageous also to fast. Without fasting, he 
{ found, control of the passions is impossible. But mere 
: physical, external fasting is not enough. The mind must 
_ cooperate, and concentrate on suppression of the body. 
Otherwise fasting may become a means to enjoyment 
instead of an ascetic practice. But fasting is needed to 
help the mind to attain indifference to bodily enjoyment. 


Control of the mind, he continues, is in fact part 
of brahmacharya. A true brahmachari does not think 
evil even in his dreams. Brahmacharya means control 
-of all the organs, of mind, speech and body. A laborious 
brahmachari will always be seeking out his faults, will 
find corruption hidden in corners of his mind, and will 
be labouring to get rid of them. Brahmacharya is not 

complete until such a state is reached that no thought 
can arise without the subject’s approval. Success in 
this is Mr. Gandhi admits to be very difficult. Right up 
‘to the time he returned to India, in 1915, he thought he 
«could achieve it by mere effort and dieting. Now he 
knows that it is the gift only of God.. 


At the same time as he took the vow of chastity, he 

took the. vow of poverty. In consequence of this, but I 
believe some time later, on Tolstoy Farm, he changed 
his style of dress to that of the indentured workers: He 
insisted on appearing in it when he was welcomed on his 
,_ return to Bombay in 1915. It became still more scanty 
Hater, in 1921, as all the world knows. Probably at the 
‘same time he made his family change their mode of 
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dress. Even before 1901 he was urging them to give a 
up ornaments. The motive of poverty also influenced — 
his selection of food. In 1912 he began to restrict him- | 
self to fruit, and in order to live like the poor, only the a 
cheapest kinds of fruit. This motive has continued to ~ 


result in acts of self-denial. In 1928 he gave up using 
a mosquito-net, and rubbed kerosine on his face instead. 
He gave up milk, partly for the sake of brahmacharya, 


but immediately because he heard that in Calcutta cows. 


and buffaloes are cruelly treated during milking. 


His practices in this regard were influenced also by 


his jail experience. He was imprisoned for the first 


time at the end of 1907. The jail rules about food 
appealed to him, and he continued to observe some of 
them after his release. Thus he gave up tea and coffee. 


and began the practice, which he has adhered to ever 
since, of having his evening meal before sunset. Such — 


rules, he says, are very useful if voluntarily observed. 


His weekly fast until Swaraj is obtained was instituted _ 


as a penance after the rioting in Bombay in Novem- 
ber 1921. He later vowed to take no more than five 


articles of food in one day, and this has caused a good 4. 
deal of trouble, especially during sickness. 7m 


It is evident that by this time asceticism for its own 
sake had become his habit. Mrs. Polak refers to his. 
“preference for the uncomfortable.”’* ‘“ What a man 
eats or drinks matters little. It is the self-denial, the 
self-restraint behind it that matters.’}+ Instead of sen- 
sual pleasure, he delights in the sense of power over his 
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lower self: “the human prerogative of self-denial.” * 
He now took any opportunity of denying himself. He 
began regular periodic fasts such as his mother had 
observed for religious reasons. In 1914 he performed 
his first fast as a penance for the sins of those under his 
charge. 


As thus baldly narrated, this progress in asceticism 
may appear merely a record of purposeless self-torture. 
In the Autobiography Mr. Gandhi goes into much detail 
in regard to the external observances, but what may be 
called the constructive side of the process is left to the 
reader’s imagination. Only of brahmacharya does he 
say that it was an attempt at self-training, of control of 
mind and body, to fit them for service. But all parts of 
the regime contributed to the same aim. It was appa- 
rently not a course of training laid down by any school 
or author, though no doubt its general features are 
common to many schools. It seems to have been devised 
| by himself as he went along, without his very clearly 
knowing, at least at first, what he was aiming at. It is 
a pity that he does not give the results as he progressive- 
ly achieved them. 


Some idea however may be obtained from the state- 
ments of others. Mr. J. J. Doke met him at the end of 
1907, and was deeply impressed. He describes him- 
self as “taken by storm” at his first interview, and 
speaks of Mr. Gandhi’s “ quiet, assured strength, great- 
ness of heart, transparent honesty.” He was suspected 
of unworthy motives, “ but those who know him well are 
ashamed of themselves in his presence.” “He is one 
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of those outstanding characters, with whom to walk | 
is a liberal education, whom to know is to love.” Doke ~ 
had never met with a more convincing speaker. He | 


testifies to the confidence of the community, and des- — 


cribes the personality of their “great leader” as the F 
supreme force in the movement.* This book was written — 
in 1908. 


Mrs. Polak gives an account of him almost entirely — 
on the domestic side, covering the years from 1905 on- — 
ward. She reports many amusing incidents, but also — 
sheds some light on his development. Intellectually he — 


seems not yet to have attained his full stature. He is 4 


still lacking in the subtlety which he displays in his a 
Indian period. At this time his Tolstoyanism was at its — 
height. He was firm on all his main principles, but had ~ 
not yet discovered how to apply them. Physically he 4 
was at his best. He could work unremittingly with only 
four hours sleep. During his convalescence after the — 
attack upon him in 1908 he developed the habit of falling _ 
asleep during work and waking after a short time a 
refreshed, and able to proceed without further delay, E 
and without even asking “ Where was I?” His self- a 
control and courage are illustrated by an incident from a 
about this time, after the attempt on his life. As he left — 
a meeting in which he had spoken he saw lurking in a 
the doorway a would-be assassin. He advanced straight — 
to the man, spoke to him quietly, linked his arm in his, — 
and walked away with him along the street, at night, — 
with Mrs. Polak alone to accompany them. At the end 4 
of the street the man, persuaded, gave Mr. Gandhi his 4 


* J.J. Doke: M. K. Gandhi, an Indian Patriot in South Africa, . 
If, XVIII. . 
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knife and went away. His power over others, except 
this wife, is suggested by several incidents. He had 
already developed his way of inducing people to do what 
he wants them to do, by giving them entire freedom of 
_ decision, and hinting pretty plainly what he thinks is 
right. 
; An impressive idea of the power of tapasya is given 
by the man as he is now. All have heard of his self- 
control, his capacity for hard work, his ability to stand 
fatigue and fasting, his rapid, orderly and effective 
thinking and writing and organising. Perhaps the best 
account is that given by Mr. Krishna Das, of Mr. Gandhi 
_ in what has been probably the hardest test of his career, 
the Non-cooperation campaign. In the midst of his 
important and almost incessant work, public and private 
meetings, speaking and writing, he would remember 
small matters of concern to those about him, and arrange 
things for their convenience. He would maintain his 
politeness, especially towards opponents, and his respect 
for criticism. Mr. Krishna Das had never seen him 
other than cool and collected. There seems to have been 
only one exception, during the Bombay riots in Novem- 
ber 1921, when his behaviour was somewhat abnormal. 
Mr. Krishna Das “ could not trace in him the least indi- 
_cation of pride, haughtiness or vanity.” His asceticism, 
| though by ordinary standards severe, has not made him 
‘gloomy. All who have had personal contact with him 
speak of his cheerfulness, friendliness and humour. Yet 
The is not lacking in the capacity to be stern if it is 
‘required. Nor has asceticism deprived him of zest, as 
‘it is apt to do. His self-suppression is not instinctive; 
or traditional: it is saved by its aim from these ill 
consequences. | : ths at 
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In the interests of truth however it is necessary to _ 


admit that his self-suppression is not free from all its — 


usual defects. Mr. Krishna Das’ account is of the Non- — 


cooperation period, when he was continuously engaged 


upon important work. At other times the ego must © 


find other means of expression, and self-suppression. 
does not promote self-knowledge. His politeness, as I 
have said, is shown especially towards opponents. To- 
wards those in his own circle his sternness is not infre-- 
quently displayed, and, it is complained, sometimes not. 
without partiality. He is notoriously intolerant of inde- 
pendent thought in his co-workers, of any attempt on 
their part to infringe upon his prerogative of leadership. 
Mr. Yajnik, whose opinions were admittedly of a very 
different cast, found as early as 1919 how difficult it was 
for a man of an independent mind to work under him.* 
Even he however makes no complaint of harshness or 
injustice. . 


It may well be doubted whether such a regime as: 
this is the best type of physical training. Nevertheless 
its results in that respect are remarkable. In 1932-33, 


his 64th year, he fasted three times, for five days, twenty- _ 
one days, and eight days. The last fast was nearly fatai, — 
but three months later he began a campaign against © 


untouchability which involved his travelling almost 
incessantly all over the country for nine months. His 
industry and mental agility remain quite unimpaired. 


But the physical results are in his view only a by-_ 


product. His main concern is with his moral training. 
This still goes on: he is ever struggling with himself. | 


* 1, K. Yajnik : Mr. Gandhi as I know him, Vol. I, 87, 109. 
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In regard to his writing in “ Young India” for 
example he says: 


“.... I may not write in anger or malice. I may 


not write idly. I may not write merely to 
excite passion. The reader can have no idea of 
the restraint I have to exercise from week to 
week in the choice of topics and my vocabulary. 
It is a training for me. It enables me to peep 
into myself and to make discoveries of my 
weaknesses. Often my vanity dictates a smart 
expression or my anger a harsh adjective. It 
is a terrible ordeal but a fine exercise to remove 
these weeds. The reader sees the pages of 
“Young India” fairly well dressed up, and 
sometimes with Romain Rolland he is inclined 
to say ‘What a fine old man this must be.’ 
Well, let the world understand that the fineness 
is carefully and prayerfully cultivated.’’* 


In 1908 Mr. Gandhi wert with the third South Afri- 
‘can Indian deputation to London, where he met some of 
the Indian revolutionaries. As a result of his talk with 
them, he composed on the return voyage a statement of 
his views in dialogue form, later published as “ Hind 
Swaraj.” In this booklet he expounds not only his 
method of satyagraha and the necessity of non-violence, 
but his opposition to current medical science and 
methods, to the legal profession, to education, and to 
industrialism and modern civilisation generally. The 
main effect of the book is negative, but though obviously 
under the influence of Tolstoy, he is far from a complete 
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anarchist, and from hostility to civilisation as such. He 
maintains that the traditional, highly organised and 
integrated civilisation of India is superior to all others. i 
and should be kept, though it also needs reform. i 


His attack on education is not thorough-going, as it — 
has been misrepresented, but it contains some remark- 
able statements. The main substance is an attack on ~ 
English education, and support for a revival of study of, — 
and in, the Indian languages, with religion as the central — 
interest. 4 


He whole-heartedly condemns all the other aspects — 
of modern civilisation mentioned. The legal profession _ 
teaches immorality ; lawyers provoke disputes instead — 
of pacifying them; by maintaining the law-courts they — 
maintain British rule; they work for gain and not for — 
service, deriving large incomes from others’ misfortunes. 
Why do they want more fees than common labourers? | 
The doctors also work for gain, charging large fees; by _ 
curing diseases they encourage self-indulgence ; and they — 
practise vivisection. Railways help to maintain British 
rule; they spread plague and bring about famines; en- © 
able rogues to travel to holy places and desecrate them; — 
and generally aid. evil far more than good. Machinery 4 
has impoverished India by destroying her handicrafts; 
it enslaves the workers, increases the number of rich ~ 
men, so supporting British rule and spreading the evil — 
of riches; and by providing artificial means of locomo-- | 
tion destroys people’s health. e 


As an example of modern civilisation he takes © 
Britain. He cites the ineffectiveness of Parliament, s 
quoting Carlyle; the influence of dishonest newspapers. 
on public opinion; the general “ materialism ”—hodily _ 
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| Bair as the aim of life, and neglect of morality and 
Breligion ; and wage-slavery, especially—what seems to 
shock him—of women. People subject to such a civili- 
: sation, he concludes, are as if half mad, and it is bound 
é to destroy itself. 
. Finally he gives a programme which anticipates his 
_Non-cooperation programme of twelve years later: he 
_ stresses Swadeshi, hand-looms—he had not yet thought 
of the charkha—and the desertion by lawyers and 
doctors of their professional work. Except the hand- 
loom, these were suggested by the Partition agitation 
then going on in Bengal, which made much use of Swa- 
deshi and the boycott. 


si 


The book expresses many ideas which have become 
familiar in later years. He has no objection to the 
British remaining in India even to police the country, 
but they must do so as servants, without thought of 
commercial advantage. If the British go, and the 
Indians fight among themselves, that will be better than 
being weakened by the protection of a third party. “ The 
pax Britannica has emasculated us.” Here is the curi- 
ous subjective twist given to the idea of Swaraj: “It is 
Swaraj when we learn to rule ourselves. It is therefore 
in the palm of our hands.” ‘Real home rule is self- 
rule or self-control.” Here is the related idea, also 
- found later, that each should confine his activities to his 
own immediate surroundings: “I am so constructed 
: that I can only serve my immediate neighbours, but in 
‘ my conceit I pretend to have discovered that I must 
| with my body serve every individual in the universe.” 


€ Thus the views which are now familiar, advocacy of 
what have been described as the bourgeois virtues, are 
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of course expressed. There occurs also the newer ele- 


ment of non-violence, passive resistance, soul-force, as 


the means whereby the national aims are to be obtained. 
Newer still, but not wholly surprising, developing as it 
does from antipathy to orthodox medicine, and indus- 
trialism, and to accepted standards in many matters, is 
the vehement reaction against modern civilisation as a 
whole, and idealisation of the traditional Hindu culture, 
including its supposedly benevolent autocratic system of 
government. | 


CHAPTER VII 


THE MAHATMA 


Thus from Mr. Gandhi’s 28th year there took place 
a continuous series of changes, which can be regarded 
as practically complete by his 40th year, though in a 
certain sense they are still going on: and these changes 
amounted finally to a radical transformation of the man, 
from a_ successful westernised barrister to something 
like a mediaeval ascetic. It is evident that all the 
developments of this period are connected together, and 
radical though they are, they are not surprising in one 
of his antecedents and interests. 


He had of course been familiar from childhood with 
the ascetic teaching of Hinduism, especially through the 
example of his mother. In 1903 he was reading with 
some Theosophists in Johannesburg, and he mentions 
among the authors studied Patanjali, whose five yamas : 
benevolence or non-injury, truth, abstention from theft 
or greed, continence, and renunciation, he later included 
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-ramong the vows of the Satyagrahashram at Sabarmati. 
As is well known, he makes truth and non-violence, 
which are ultimately identical, cover all the others, and 
here also he follows the classics. He himself states that 
the regime of the Ashram owes its inspiration to the 
‘Shastras. Among the Hindu classical authors who advo- 
cate asceticism, Patanjali is, I believe, considered a mode- 
“rate. He tries to reconcile salvation with the claims of 
this life, and makes non-violence something like the 
‘Christian charity. He is also exceptionally broad- 
‘minded in his teaching: he strives to overcome differ- 
‘ences, for example in the treatment of men and animals, 
.and of foreigners. In these respects he is of course just 
Such an authority as Mr. Gandhi would choose to follow. 


The inspiration from this source then is fairly clear. 
It was no doubt reinforced by his other reading at the 
time, which was very largely religious. Apart from 
Hinduism he read a good deal in Christianity. His 
account does not suggest that, except Tolstoy, this had 
‘much effect, but I believe that Christianity, perhaps 
mainly through personal contact with its devotees, has 
‘had a great influence upon his thought, and I attempt to 
‘deal with it later in more detail. Here it is necessary 
“only to notice Tolstoy’s teaching on continence, and 
‘perhaps manual labour, | 


Apart from reading and tradition however, further 
considerations suggest themselves. Mr. Gandhi had 
‘been developing a set of principles or ideals which it is 
not inappropriate to call bourgeois, individualist or even 
‘monconformist. Such are his dependence upon the 
‘voice of his conscience, and his respect for the conscience 
of others ; his acceptance of traditional religion, subject 
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upon self-reliance, self-respect, independence, energy, ae 
thrift, fearlessness, and other such virtues. -These — 
qualities of mind commonly go together with a greater’ — 
or less degree of asceticism. In order to stand alone, to 
depend upon his own conscience, a man must have the 

self-control and inner strength which an ascetic mode of 
life gives him. This feature of Mr. Gandhi’s thought is. — 
part of his fight against mediaeval slackness and sensu-. 


ality. For his asceticism is not only a training for him- 


self, it is an example to the community. In any case: 
there can be little doubt about the historical association. 
The suggestion clearly is then that this association is. 
manifested in Mr. Gandhi’s case. He is not merely an 


individualist and nonconformist, he is a puritan also; 


and those to whom puritanism is entirely hateful and. 


Eee ee, 


despicable should consider it in relation to the sleeeyy a 


society it was designed to awaken. 


In some instances this association is clearly shown. — 
He says that his independence of mind, his desire to be: 
free from the slavery of the washerman and the barber, ~ 
led him to begin washing his own clothes and cutting 
his own hair. An English barber in Pretoria refused to. 


attend him; he was stung by the insult, and forthwith 


bought the necessary utensils. It was the same feeling, 


together with his sentiment of equality, which led him 


to clean his house and latrines himself. These same- 
prejudices, equality and respect for his wife’s persona-- 


lity, played some part in the adoption of brahmacharya. 


But more important in this matter was his own desire for- 
independence. He felt that addiction to sexuality was a 
restriction upon his freedom. This idea is evident in. 
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“cea . 
his repudiation of wealth: money made his children. 
dependent. But his feeling for equality is also to be 
seen. The desire to perform physical service, which he 
_ showed early, may also derive from the feeling for 
- equality. It is an obvious reaction against Indian aristo- 
. cratic manners, which he noticed about this time at the 
- Congress. He later adopted Tolstoy’s principle of per- 
_ forming physical work for one’s daily bread, and made 
_ it one of the vows of the Sabarmati Ashram. He repea- 
‘ tedly emphasises the connection between the growth of 
"asceticism, especially the vow of brahmacharya, and 
satyagraha, which he invented very shortly afterwards.. 
_ He took the vow at Phoenix, and at once went to Johan- 
~nesburg. ‘“ Within a month of my going there, the seed 
_ of satyagraha was sown. Had not the vow of brahma- 
4 charya come to prepare me for it? Its origin was 
_ sudden, unexpected. But I saw that those things which 
_ I had done previously—such as going to Phoenix, reduc- 
ing the expenditure of my Johannesburg home, and 
M finally taking the vow of brahmacharya—were as if 
_ preparations for it.”’* The satyagraha method shows this 
_ group of ideas in practice in an unmistakable way. 


These considerations go far to explain Mr. Gandhi’s 
j asceticism. But they seem not to suffice. Why has his 
_ self-suppression been carried so far? It is natural to 
- look for a stronger motive than these, arising from an 
- inner necessity. 

Mr. Gandhi's case seems to conform to the Freudian 
_ pattern. His thrift, his interest in sanitation, and other 
i peculiarities, can be accounted for in the orthodox way. 


* Aut, 8. 8. see also Aut. 4. 6. 
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His relations with his father, as described in the Auto-— 


biography, suggest a hidden conflict. His sudden 
emancipation from his youthful inhibitions occurred 
soon after the death of his mother. His independence, 
his refusal ever to be in opposition or to submit to 
another’s leadership, even Tilak’s or Mrs. Besant’s, are 
characteristic results of this conflict. It resulted in a 
sense of guilt, well illustrated by the story of his father’s © 
death, which must be largely responsible for his 
very pronounced masochism. His non-violence is 
perhaps a means of overcoming the parental aggres- 
siveness which he feared in infancy, and his asceticism 
may also have to be accounted for in a similar way. 
He tells three stories of visits to prostitutes in his youth, 
long before his ascetic phase. On each occasion he was 
in a panic of fear. On this view however it is not clear 
why his fear of sex asserted itself so strongly at this 
time, nor why it took the form of chastity rather than 
of prudishness. In any case a discussion of this subject, 
though it would be of much interest, lies outside the 
scope of this book. 


It is more to my purpose to stress what seems a no 
less useful line of approach, the Adlerian. The process 
which transformed Mr. Gandhi into an ascetic originated 
from his pride and desire for power, urges which have | 
been persistently combatted throughout his mature life, 
yet remain very obvious to all discriminating observers. 


In almost any community it is useful for a man who 
aspires to the position, which Mr. Gandhi was now com- 
ing to occupy, of a public teacher or leader, to practise 
self-denial. He would expect to have sometimes to 
advise his followers to undertake actions involving self- 
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- sacrifice. “My strength lies in asking people to do 
_ nothing that I have not done repeatedly in my own life.”* 
Indians generally seem to attach great importance to 
this principle of practising what you preach. Further, 
it would keep him free from the party spirit, the aggres- 
sive, if collective, selfishness, which he was engaged in 
inducing in the community. Though the leader, he had 
_ to be above the battle. It would be useful, at the lowest 
level, to save him from the obvious charge of making a 
_ business of leadership. Above all I believe, he would. 
feel that self-denial was necessary to save him from the 
danger of inner corruption to which his position exposed 

_ him. 

We have noticed his early timidity, weakness and 
humility, and the rather striking contrast presented by 
his conduct from his first days in South Africa. He 
achieved after a short time a prosperous practice, he 
quickly became the effective and acknowledged leader 
of the whole community, he was in constant contact and 
conflict with the Government, he was sent on deputa- 
tions to England, he became known to the whole country, 
his name was frequently in the press. Such a change 
_ in position would be liable to turn anybody’s head, and 
it may be that in some degree this effect was produced 
in Mr. Gandhi’s case. But it could not be allowed to. 
show itself. Such a conscience as his could not permit 
_ that. On the contrary the conscience would be streng-. 

thened in its efforts to punish and humiliate the ego. 
He must in compensation for his newly acquired glory 
| be deprived of enjoyments—forced to adopt asceticism ; 
_ and made to humble himself—to assume poverty, manual 
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labour, and generally the somewhat exaggerated humi- — 
lity which he shows, later if not at this time. This : 
assertion of the supremacy of the conscience would very 
easily give way to, or rationalise itself into, the sympathy — 
for the poor which is the strongest conscious motive for 
asceticism in later life, 


This theory may seem inadequate to account for a 
change of life which in its ultimate effects at least was 
‘so complete and drastic. Some stimulus would be ex- 
pected: some check in his career of worldly glory, a 
serious financial or domestic loss, or some event which 
‘showed that Indians could not hope to compete with 
Europeans in external pomp and strength. It can confi- 
dently be assumed that there was no very important ~ 
-event of this kind. If there had been, Mr. Gandhi would ~ 
almost certainly have realised its significance and would ~ 
have recorded it. There is no hint of anything of the — 
kind in the Autobiography. This view is also supported 
by the gradual character of the onset of asceticism. 


It must be remembered that his is, and had been — 
from childhood, a quite abnormally sensitive and power- _ 
ful conscience. Probably also, in his new position of 
responsibility, as leader of the community and as its 


representative in the view of the other communities, his — 


conscience would become more hypercritical than ever. 
National as well as individual pride no doubt played 
some part. The typical behaviour of a parvenu from a 
subject race or class is extravagance and hauteur. 
Mr. Gandhi as a sensitive and patriotic member of such 
a race would be keenly aware of the risk run by one in 
his position of making himself ridiculous. Indeed he 
had himself begun to take that path in London. Natio- 
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‘ nal self-respect would demand the contrary course: 


® 


Mr. Gandhi’s loin-cloth corresponds to the aggressively 


¢ unshaven chins of the Bolsheviks in the early years of 


: 
: 


their regime. 


The suppression of his personal pride is however I 
believe the main factor, and it will be agreed that this 


- idea fits in with what is known of Mr. Gandhi generally. 


_ It seems clear that his conscience is engaged, for what- 
ever reason, in a campaign of suppression of the self, and 
that its main attack, in which it is no doubt strengthened 


_ by shame at memories of sensual behaviour in youth, is 
; against the senses, especially sexuality; and that a 
| hardly less vigorous attack is directed to humble the 
self. Most noticeable is his tendency, whenever any- 
_ thing goes wrong, to fear that he has shown pride. His 
_ fasts on these occasions are in almost all cases described 


‘as means of humbling himself. 


It is plausible also to find the effect of this supposed 


| process in Mr. Gandhi’s belief in God. It was in his 
first period in South Africa, when he read Tolstoy’s 
| “The Kingdom of God is Within You,” that he was 
_ finally delivered from scepticism. But belief has many 
| different forms, and his is no ordinary tepid acceptance 


of God. It is, as he admits, not merely an intellectual 


_ conviction ; nor is it the result of any mystical experi- 
ence, for he has no such experience. Yet he throws 
| himself upon God, surrenders himself to God, with the 
-self-abandonment of a mediaeval enthusiast. Though 
_ this is the traditional Vaishnava attitude, it is surprising 
in one so self-possessed and intolerant of control as 
Mr. Gandhi. He would not be expected to show that 


sense of dependence which creates the Higher Power in 
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which men believe. I think he has naturally very little 
of such feeling. His belief derives its strength from. 
quite another source. In reply to a correspondent who 
asked him how to overcome cowardice and the other 
vices he condemns, he writes: 

“The question refers to the eternal duel that is 
so graphically described in the Mahabharat. 
under the cloak of history, and that is every 
day going on in millions of breasts. Man’s. 
destined purpose is to conquer old habits, to 
overcome the evil in him, and to restore good 
to its rightful place..... I can give my own 
testimony and say that a heartfelt prayer is 
undoubtedly the most potent instrument that. 
man possesses for overcoming cowardice and all 
other bad old habits. Prayer is an impossibility 
without a living faith in the presence of God 
within.... Success does not always attend the 
very first effort at such real living prayer. We 
have to strive against ourselves, we have to 
believe in spite of ourselves..... There will be 
darkness, disappointment and even worse; but 
we must have courage enough to battle against 
all these, and not succumb to cowardice.... I 
have had my share of disappointments, utter- 
most darkness, counsels of despair, counsels of 
caution, subtlest assaults of pride; but I am 
able to say that my faith—and I know that it 
is still little enough, by no means as great as I 


want it to be—has ultimately conquered every 


one of these difficulties up to now. If we have 
faith in us, if we have a prayerful heart, we may 
not tempt God, we may not make terms with 
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Him. We must reduce ourselves to a cipher. 
Baradada sent me a precious Sanskrit verse not 
long before his death. It means impliedly that 
a man of devotion reduces himself to zero. Not 
until we have reduced ourselves to nothingness 
can we conquer the evil in us. God demands 
nothing less than complete self-surrender as the 
price for the only real freedom that is worth 
having. And when a man thus loses himself, 
he immediately finds himself in the service of 
all that lives.”* 


There could hardly be a clearer account of the 
_ suppression of the ego and the acceptance of the consci- 
ence as supreme. “I have had my subtlest assaults of 
pride”; “ We must reduce ourselves to a cipher”; “ We 
have to believe in spite of ourselves.” God was neces- 
sary for him in his struggle with himself. He seems 
often in his writings to be persuading himself to believe 
in spite of himself, struggling to render his faith as he 
would have it. His God is his own creation, the pro- 
jection of his conscience: “ The Ram we wish to remem- 
ber is the Ram of our own imagination and of nobody 
else’s,” + and his belief in God is cultivated as carefully 
as the rest of his personality. 


In the circumstances here supposed, a_ typical 
development is sadism. Aggressiveness, first brought 
into play against the self, turns its energy also upon 
others. In this case, while the masochism is obvious, 
there are many incidents which may plausibly be cited 
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as evidence of sadism ; and it is interesting to notice that 


in many of these his conduct is such as not to hurt, but 
to humiliate others. The incidents referred to concern 
his treatment of his wife and family, friends, Ashram 
members, and in a broader sense his followers, Congress- 
men, and fellow-countrymen generally. To foreigners 
and opponents on the other hand, as might be expected, 
he is very polite and friendly. The domestic incidents 
will be familiar to those who have read the autobio- 
graphy. It is relevant perhaps to cite his curious policy 
in regard to his children’s education; and his habit of 
terrorising them, and his wife, into adhering to his fads 
about food and medical treatment, even, as a sceptic 
must suppose, at risk to their lives. At Tolstoy Farm 
when the children of the satyagrahis were staying there, 
a bad boy indulged in some jokes at the expense of two 


of the girls. Mr. Gandhi prevented such occurrences for 


the future by cutting off the girls’ hair. In July 1914 he 
sailed for England in company with Kallenbach. He 
tried to persuade Kallenbach to give up his field-glass, a 
costly instrument, a present from a friend, of which he 
was very proud. To retain possession of it, he argued, 
was contrary to the simplicity they were both striving 
for. A man filled with desire cannot obtain pure Truth. 
One day he took it from Kallenbach’s hand and threw 
it out of the cabin window. His policy of fasting as a 
penance for others’ sins may possibly be considered an 
example; and enthusiastic psycho-analysts might see 
sadism at the root of his whole policy: the rigorous 
regime to which he subjects the inmates of his Ashrams, 
his ultimate aim—the maximum simplification of life, 
and his method of satyagraha—suffering and sacrifice as 


the universal panacea. The reader of his writings is — 
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ssometimes surprised by sentiments of a distinctly feroci- 
~ ous and cold-blooded character : 
| “Here we are only concerned to point out how 


¢ thousands who are guilty of these sins are 
; afflicted by syphilis and other unmentionable 
diseases. The inflexible decree of Providence 
: happily condemns these wretches to a life of 


unmitigated suffering..... Their short span of 
life is spent in abject bondage to quacks in a 
futile quest after a remedy.....”* 


“IT see nothing impossible in asking the Hindus to 
develop courage and strength to die before 
accepting forced conversion. I was delighted to 
be told that there were Hindus who did prefer 
the Moplah hatchet to forced conversion.’ 


I do not wish to exaggerate this side of his mind. 
Mr. Gandhi is the kindly lovable person whom the world 
knows. But occasionally, yet unmistakably, this harsh- 
ness shows itself. 


It has been remarked previously that the origin of 
| Mr. Gandhi’s principle of ahimsa may perhaps be traced 
| to the suppression of egoistic motives consequent upon 
| his adoption of service as his life’s work in 1893. But it 
' grew slowly and was not at first appreciated by him in 
_ its full significance, which is very wide indeed. It is 
apparently at the time now under consideration that he 
ean be said to have adopted it consciously as a funda- 
mental ethical principle with a full understanding of its 
meaning. 


* Guide to Health IX, 
+ Y. I. 26—1—1922. 
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It is not out of place to notice here that several. 
authors have tried to see in Mr. Gandhi’s nationalism 
especially, and in his egotism and his concern for self- 
respect, an effort to achieve compensation for the in- 
sults and ill-treatment which he received in his first year 
in South Africa. This account of the origin and growth 
of these feelings has probably some validity. But the 
effort to achieve compensation was suppressed together 
with other selfish feelings at this time, and was replaced 
by humility and perhaps the somewhat exaggerated 
friendliness towards opponents and especially Europeans: 
which is now to be seen—‘ An injured pride that strikes 
not out will strike home.” On the other hand it must 
be remembered that since his student days in England 
he had always associated freely with Europeans. Toler- 
ance, as he says, was a natural virtue with him. His 
egotism is too powerful and deep-rooted to have been 
much affected by such a circumstance. But it cannot be 
denied I think that this view has some plausibility in 
relation to his nationalism and related ideas. At least 
the effort to achieve compensation acted as a stimulus 
at a critical period. But this sort of theory is commonly 
held, whether there are grounds to believe it or not, 
mainly because it is felt that there can be no reasons of 


a respectable character for nationalism in an Indian. In | 


this case it would be absurd to give it major importance. 
In a sense the process was the converse: instead of 
self-assertion the result is non-violence. 

In accounting for Mr. Gandhi’s ahimsa two other 
circumstances have to be remembered: tradition, and 
the political position of the South African community. 
The beginning of the satyagraha campaign was probably 
a turning-point. 
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It is necessary to realise how urgent the need for 


non-violence really was. One of the most spectacular 
feats of self-restraint in the campaign occurred in 1913, 


when Mr. Gandhi was arrested by a few policemen in 
the middle of a crowd of more than 2000 strikers. He 


‘writes about it later: 


“It was easy enough for that body of men to cut 
to pieces those who arrested me. It would have 
not only been a most cowardly thing to do, but 
it would have been a treacherous breach of their 
own pledge, and it would have meant ruin to 
the struggle for freedom and the forcible depor- 
tation of every Indian from South Africa.’’* 


The last remark is perhaps not an exaggeration. 


Members of the Government frankly said that they 


wished the Indians could have been provoked into vio- 


‘lence. 


In order to render satyagraha a strengthening rather 


‘than an enfeebling discipline, mere non-violence had to 
be broadened into an active principle. The doctrine of 
-ahimsa as traditionally taught does bear this extended 
‘sense. As laid down by Patanjali, it involves, in addi- 
tion to abstention from violence : 


BOLLE 


. positive good-will and amity towards all 
creatures, (it) is to be cultivated without any 
exceptions as to particular creatures and also 
without any exceptions as to particular occa- 
sions or particular methods ; it implies self-res- 
traint and sacrifice, the subjugation of the feel- 
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ing of aversion or hate, the overcoming of 


intellectual indolence, and abstention from harsh. — 


words.’’* 


The principle of returning good for evil had attracted. 
Mr. Gandhi since childhood, and the whole doctrine was 


of course familiar to him. In expounding this, perhaps 
more than in any other part of his teaching, he is appeal- 


ing to very deeply rooted feelings in Indian minds. In — 


his own case however he refers to the Sermon on the 


Mount, and Tolstoy, as well as Hindu authorities. But — 


this was in discussion with a Christian, the Rev. J. J. 
Doke. 


One would at first sight expect this virtue to he: 


natural to Mr. Gandhi. He displayed it in a conspicuous ~ 


fashion as early as 1893, when kicked off the footpath by 
the sentry. He states however that it has required. 
effort, like the observance of brahmacharya and poverty,. 
and unlike tolerance. To check aggressive action is not 
difficult, but to overcome offended pride may well have 
cost him a struggle. 


For external circumstances and tradition notwith- { 
standing, it seems clear that this suppression of the self $ 
is the main source of the strength of Mr. Gandhi’s devo- — 


tion to ahimsa. 


“The fact is that ahimsa does not simply mean. : 


non-killing. Himsa means causing pain to, or 


killing any life out of anger, or for a selfish pur- — 
pose, or with the intention of injuring it. Re~ 
fraining from doing so is ahimsa. Let us now ~ 


*S, K. Maitra: Ethics of the Hindus, (1925) 220-221. . 
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iu examine the root of ahimsa. It is uttermost 
3 selflessness.’’* 

: 

% 


“One can realise Truth and Ahimsa only by cease- 

less striving.” “ The path of ahimsa .... may 
: entail continuous suffering and the cultivation 
; of endless patience..... Our pride melts away 
and we become humble..... The principle of 
ahimsa is hurt by every evil thought, by undue 
haste, by lying, by hatred, by wishing ill to any- 
body.” + 


The practice of ahimsa is above all self-control, the 
- suppression of the ego. As exemplified in Mr. Gandhi’s 
life, it is this subjective aspect which is most emphasised. 
In practice ahimsa may have variable applications. It is 
compatible with killing, but never with hating. Vio- 
lence in act is often permitted, but of word or thought 
never. It is fair to assume that this points to the true 
source of ahimsa in Mr. Gandhi’s mind; and that the 
intensity of his devotion to non-violence is a measure of 
the intensity of the struggle with his own lower nature 
which has produced it. 


| What has been said may account adequately for the 
| doctrines and feelings which Mr. Gandhi developed in 
| this period, apart from the antipathy towards western 
civilisation. Various other causes or reasons of a more 
-recondite character have however been suggested, and 
| some at least may be allowed to have taken their part. 
The most obvious is that arising from the high value 
traditionally ascribed by the Hindus to asceticism, as 


* Y, I. 21—10—1926. 
7 From Yeravda Mandir, 9-12. 
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conferring magic power upon those who practise it. 
Lord Ronaldshay suggests that this is the origin of his 
antipathy to machinery. Renunciation of the material 
advantages conferred by modern industry gives a com- 
pensating moral or magic power. 


I prefer to think that the train of thought followed 
a somewhat different path. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Gandhi’s first reaction to the insults offered to him- 
self and the community was an attempt to show that the 
Indians, and in particular he himself, were as good as 
those who insulted them. He dressed correctly, travell- 
ed first-class, and lived in European style, and this was 
definitely in part for the honour of the community. 
After some time he came to feel that this was not a 
proper line to take. But he would still desire to show 
that Indians were equal or superior to Europeans. He 
would be inclined, if only because of this, to take the 
exaggerated view—as a European assumes it is—of the 
merits of the ancient Hindu civilisation which he shows 
in “Hind Swaraj.” Hence would follow opposition to 
industrialism, and perhaps, acceptance of the ideal of the 
ascetic life, for which at least support can be found in 
the Scriptures. His expositions of satyagraha constantly 
stress the ethical and practical superiority of the non- 
violent method over the violent ; and these he had asso- 
ciated with the East and the West respectively as early 
as 1896. These ideas may therefore have taken some 
part in urging him towards asceticism, and were perhaps 
principally responsible for his opposition to industria- 
lism. The line of thought was of course a common one 
in India in the nineteenth century, and Mr. Gandhi must 
have been familiar with it ; though it is quite foreign to 
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the ideas of the liberal reforming party to which he had 
hitherto been attached. 


Other ideas however may have contributed to this 
result. It may be that the puritanical, independent 
‘strain in his mind led the same way. Persons of this 
type, just as they will prefer to be independent of ser- 
_ vants, even at the expense of much time and trouble, will 
_.also prefer to be independent of machinery. Machinery 

does, they feel, badly, what good old-fashioned manual 
‘methods did well, or well enough; it deprives them of 
honest toil, making them feel like lazy parasites ; it will 
lead to the loss of their skill and physical hardihood ; it 
| is expensive; it is “unnatural.” Mr. Gandhi makes 
‘remarks which show that he felt in this way. “Men 
will not need the use of their hands and feet’’* in an 
industrialised society; “ . where means of artificial 
locomotion have increased, the health of the people has 
suffered.”+ He lays stress on the “natural” in food and 
“medicine. 
It is possible, further, to see in this prejudice the 
idea, held I believe by the Greeks, that interference 
with the course of nature is impious. Early Hindu 
thought developed the conception Rita, the course of 
nature, associated especially with sacrificial ceremonies, 
and having both natural and moral significance. 
Mr. Gandhi says that anybody who believes that the 
universe is governed by laws, even if it is not known 
what they are, believes in God in his sense, and agrees 
that the idea is analogous to Rita.t There is perhaps a 
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hint of it in expressions he uses about morality: “He — 
(Gautama Buddha) laid emphasis upon the eternal and — 


immutable ethical laws of this world...... He unhesi-. 
tatingly said that these laws are God. God’s laws are: 
eternal and immutable. They cannot be separated from. 
God.”* The fixed order of nature has something in. 
common with Mr. Gandhi’s ideas on heredity and varna. 


Such a prejudice as this is not rare in modern 


tg 


* 
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Europe. Many feel that man ought to respect the limits: ; 
which they fancy are imposed by nature to his inventive- _ 


ness. The prospect of perpetual change and increasing, 
technical complexity is terrifying: they want to shrink. 
back to the familiar, stable, peasant life which many 
people still dimly feel is the proper course, the natural. 
way for man. 


Quite apart from such speculative suggestions, it is: 


_ clear that the matter of religion had its effect upon. — 


Mr. Gandhi. Many of the critics and supporters of indus- 
trialism point out that it tends to weaken and destroy 
religious belief, and he must have been aware of it.. 
“This civilisation is irreligion ” + he writes. 


The suggestion has been made that Mr. Gandhi's: 
opposition to industrialism is an expression of the objec- 
tion which the artisans of India must feel at being” 
deprived of their occupations and livelihood by the com- 
petition of machine-made goods. The point is commonly: 
made by Indian critics of British economic policy, and it 
often occurs in Mr. Gandhi’s writings. It is doubtful 
however if at this time it had any reality for him. When. 
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he wrote “ Hind Swaraj” he had not seen a hand-loom. 
When he established the Ashram at Sabarmati he had 

_not seen a charkha. It was only at this time (1915) that 

he heard about the life of the village weavers and how 
they are swindled and get into debt. Probably therefore 
Fthis factor played no part. His prejudice arose in some 
other way, perhaps that suggested ubove, and was clari- 
: fied by the time he wrote “‘ Hind Swaraj”’ by his reading. 


: The parallel which Fulop-Miller draws between 
Mr. Gandhi and the Luddites has therefore little value, 
t though it may apply to some of his followers in India. 
_ A more exact comparison would be with Cobbett. Both 
analogies suggest amusing reflections on Indian and 
British manners. Similarly the comparison with Fascism 
is not very instructive. It is true that Mr. Gandhi now 
uses the argument that industrialism creates unemploy- 
ment, but the main reasons for his criticism of it are 
quite different; while except for those who take his 
view simply because it is his, his followers among the 
capitalists and the urban middle class are in favour of 
_ industrialism. 


A more instructive parallel is provided by John 
| Wesley, whose missionary efforts did so much to spread 
thrift, sobriety and industry among the lower classes in 
_England in the XVIII and early XIX centuries. Wesley 
| recognised that his teaching promoted riches, yet he 
| denounced luxury and the accumulation of wealth no 
less vigorously than he applauded thrift and industry. 
His solution of the difficulty was charity: all wealth 
above a quantity sufficient to provide the plain neces- 
-saries of life was to be given away. Wesley neverthe- 
less helped considerably to strengthen and promote the 
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advance of capitalism in England and America. 
Mr. Gandhi also lives during the earlier stages of the 
formation of a capitalist class, in the period of the adop- 
tion of capitalist habits of life and ways of thinking by 
people whose traditions are non-capitalist or pre-capita- 
list. His doctrine is also such that while part of it may 
encourage capitalist ways of life and thought, as Wesley’s 
did, another part is directly opposed to capitalist ideas 
and is such as to prevent their progress. The similarity 
is due not only to the broad similarity of their social 
environments, but also to the influence of the one upon 
the other: Mr. Gandhi associated, especially in South 
Africa, with religious people of all persuasions, probably 
for the most part nonconformists, and directly and 
through the Indian Victorians, came into contact with 
English Liberal thought. 

Mr. Gandhi however has had the advantage of 
acquaintance also with the later phases of capitalism, 
with a well developed industrial system. He writes in 
“Hind Swaraj” of British industrialism and its awiul 
effects, but one suspects that his knowledge of it is deriv- 
ed mainly from the writings of its critics. In South 
Africa however he probably had a closer contact with 
modern industry, especially the gold-mines of Johannes- 
burg. The adverse impression established in this way 
was strengthened by his reading of Indian history. He 
refers to R. C. Dutt at this time. He does not say so, 
but it is very probable that he was disgusted, in company 
‘with most liberal-minded people, by the imperialist 
goings-on in Africa in those days. He describes the 
Jameson Raid and the other memorable incidents, and 
shows that his sympathy was entirely with the Boers. 
It seems to have been firmly impressed upon his mind 
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that industrialism and imperialism are inseparably 
connected : 


“God forbid that India should ever take to 
industrialism after the manner of the West. 
The economic imperialism of a single tiny island 
kingdom is today keeping the world in chains. 
If an entire nation of 300 millions took to similar 
economic exploitation it would strip the world 
bare like locusts.’’* 


Once his mind was set in a critical direction, there. 
was plenty of material on which it could thrive. Pro- 
| bably be was adversely impressed by the rather striking 
development of thought in England in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century, deriving nominally from Darwin. 
The reaction against humanitarianism used as its main 
argument the survival of the fittest. But Darwin stood 
‘for science (and Kipling, and Wilde, for literature). 
Mr. Gandhi’s references to science often show traces of 
the hostility which would thus arise: and science and 
industrialism of course go together. He shares with 
most of his countrymen a theoretical prejudice against 
town-life, and though India displays “rural idiocy ” in 
its most painful form, Europe gave him no reason to 
prefer the urban variety. Modern European life is in-. 
deed a conspicuous instance of the vanity of material 
things : those who have not modern luxuries want them, 
and those who have them want to get rid of them. 
“Hind Swaraj” and later writings give plenty of evi- 
dence that Mr. Gandhi was repelled by the emptiness, 
triviality and vulgarity of life in modern Europe. 


*Y. 1. 13—12—1928. 
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This experience of capitalist civilisation in its ad- © 


vanced stage no doubt provided a background for a 
change of ideas and a revulsion of feeling. It has 


been supposed that it did more, and that Mr. Gandhi's | 


political contact with the West, especially the altera- — 


tion of policy towards the South African Indians — 


rafter the Boer War, which he regarded definitely 
as a breach of faith, is to be looked upon as the origin of 


his antipathy to western civilisation. That event is — 


represented as no less important in his life than his 
experience of colour-prejudice in 1893, and the actions 


-of the British Government in 1920. The occurrence was ‘ 


indeed such as might have given rise to the conviction 
that “neither (railways nor hospitals) adds one inch to 


the moral stature of a nation”’* and that “ Europe today — 


represents not the spirit of God or Christianity, but the 
spirit of Satan.’}+ Nevertheless, this view gives the 


event too much importance. All these changes of ideas — 


and mode of life go together and form one process ; but 
the beginning of the process can be seen clearly as early 


as 1897, and it was well advanced by 1902 when the — 


betrayal occurred. 


At this time then Mr. Gandhi’s solution of the pro- 


blems presented by industrialism was to abolish it. He 


appears to have paid little attention to the alternative 
‘solution, socialism. This was a period when he was 
getting new ideas. He was in contact with European 
thought, and he read socialist authors. Yet he was 
quite unaffected by this side of their teaching, and in 
accordance with his habit, adopted only that part of 
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their ideas which pleased him, their criticism. It is 
possible to understand in a general way why he made 
this selection. Mr. Gandhi possesses that faculty of 
divining the feelings and thoughts of those surrounding 
him, even perhaps before they have arisen. He would 
_know, almost without thinking about it, that socialism 
would not be appreciated by those with whom he had to 
deal. This is not simply because it was a community of 
‘ capitalists. His voluntary poverty was not adopted by 
his merchant friends; they took little part in the satya- 
_graha campaign ; their interests were not promoted by 
his anti-industrialism or his refusal to advertise their 
wares in the community’s only newspaper. But these 
“policies in general were such as to win sympathy, in the 
-community in South Africa, and in India. Opposition to 
industrialism was already popular in India. Socialism 
on the contrary, however excellent it might be, would 
not be popular. Nobody would understand it, even those 
most likely to benefit from it, the workers. ‘‘ The fact 
of the matter is, we do not know our distant goal..... 
Tf we are wise, we will take care of the present, and the 
future will take care of itself.’’* 


| His thought therefore took a different direction, 
bringing him to a position in some respects opposed to 
socialism. “I am no socialist,’ he said, in one of his 
very few references to the subject, in 1916. After the 
War however, he became more closely associated with 
the educated classes in India, and his prejudice against 
industrialism weakened appreciably. In 1925 he gave 
expression to a guarded approval of socialism, and after 
1934, when the ideas of a substantial section of Congress- 
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men and of the educated public generally turned for the- ‘ 
first time towards socialism, he also began to call him- — 


self a socialist. There is no insincerity or mere vulgar 
opportunism in this. It is due to his sensitiveness to the 
feelings and thought of the community, and his direct. 


response, unhampered by any rigid theories of his own, — 


9 


to the “ moral atmosphere ” about him. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE POLITICIAN AND THE SAINT 


The attitude towards socialism which has just been 
noticed is, it will be agreed, quite characteristic of 
Mr. Gandhi’s thought. His thought is often manifestly 


determined by extrinsic factors, of which in some cases — 


he is evidently not aware. A parallel case is the origin 
of satyagraha: its author repudiated the simple conside- 
rations of prudence on which it was obviously based, and 
was surprised and pained when his favourite tactics 
were called the weapon of the weak. 


This sort of contradiction between actual and avowed 
motives is no doubt so common that explanation hardly 
seems to be called for. Even, or perhaps especially, in 
those who practise asceticism or great self-sacrifice, 
motives of selfishness or vanity are to be detected. But 
rather than this vague generalisation, a definite theory is 
to be desired. 


The important events of Mr. Gandhi’s first year in 


South Africa suggested that at that time he changed 
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om an apparently introverted to an extroverted type of 
“mind I have no desire to insist upon the correctness of 

the former judgment. The material is in any case 
“scanty. But it is important to recognise that his mind in 
: later life is a typically, even markedly, extroverted one. 
The changes at that time which suggested this conclusion 
"were his increased activity, interest in external matters, 
self-confidence, and courage. There are other indica- 
tions. Though he read the Yoga Darsana, evidently 
with attention, he could make no progress with prana- 
_yama, or presumably the other methods. He condemns 
them as merely physical. He states that he learnt more 
easily what he heard than what he read. He has per- 
formed considerable feats in “ picking up” languages, in 
“most cases moderately well, without much study. He 
knows his mother-tongue, Gujarati, and Hindi, Urdu, 
Marathi, Tamil, English and French; apart from the 
classical languages. He is sensitive to what goes on 
about him. He frequently describes his third-class rail- 
way travel, his observations at the Kumbh Mela at 
'Hardwar, and other such cases. When he installed an 
_ untouchable family in the Ashram at Sabarmati his wife 
and other women did not like it: “My keen eyes and 
ears, which in such matters are especially alert, detected, 
‘not contempt, but coldness on their part towards Dani- 
bahan.”* We notice generally his friendliness, the absence 
of hesitation in his speech and probably in his writ- 
| ing, his directness and simplicity—he makes no mystery 
about himself, but admits the public to his secrets, so far 
-as he knows them. His expressiveness is striking; and 
his readiness generally to take decisions and to act upon 
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them, his quick response to new situations. Heis always 


active about something: he is seldom content to remain 


a mere spectator, is seldom contemplative, and never 
idle. One who reads his autobiography obtains these 
impressions, and they are confirmed by contact with him, 
and especially by the accounts of those who have worked 
with him. He himself agreed* that his mind was of the 
extroverted type. 


The statement may however appear contradictory, 
in view of his discussion of his asceticism and the empha- 
sis which he lays upon examination of one’s own mind 
and control of one’s thoughts; and the similar instruc- 
tions about the observation of ahimsa: to abolish all 


feelings of enmity. It may be replied that if his had not 


been an extroverted type of mind he would probably not 
have made these provisions: control of action alone 


would have seemed enough. The fact that he regards — 


this control of thought and feeling as possible, and that 
he has achieved a large measure of success in it, is per- 
haps evidence in favour of the conclusion rather than 
against it. 


It is necessary especially for a European who 
attempts to judge in the matter to remember that 


Mr. Gandhi is a Hindu. Hindu religious and ethical 


thought is pronouncedly subjectivist and introverted. 
Motive is more important than act; intention is what 
matters, not result. The technique of spiritual advance- 
ment elaborated by most schools encourages indifference 
to the world and concentration of the mind upon itself. 
One brought up in these ideas and using the language 
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‘appropriate to them, necessarily gives an impression that 
he also is of this mental type. That the impression in 
Mr. Gandhi’s case is false is suggested, I think, by his 
interpretation of the Gita. The Gita, I should suppose, 
maintains a compromise between the claims of the inner 
life and those of the world. In his writing on the sub- 
ject he does not omit this inner aspect, but he twists the 
whole teaching into a support of his own doctrine of 
practical service. 


A qualification may however be necessary. I believe 
that this description of Mr, Gandhi’s mind is valid for 
_the periods in which he is at liberty and engaged upon 
“his normal activities. It is possible that it should be 
| modified for the periods in which he is in jail. His writ- 
| ings in jail sometimes suggest a rather different type of 
‘mind. But the effect of confinement after a short time 
seems always to be a considerable strain upon his mind, 
and this again may be taken as suggesting that he is 
mormally an extroverted type. Imprisonment is of 
course far more irksome to extroverted people. 


| The conclusion, if justified, is important, for all 
/authorities emphasise this characteristic of markedly 
extroverted persons, that consistency is not their strong 
| point. They have little knowledge of themselves, and 
can with unconcern act in defiance of ordinary reason 
‘and logic. Jung states also that they are apt to be 
-suggestible. 

No less important in Mr, Gandhi’s case, and perhaps 
more obvious, is the predominance of feeling over 
thought. This is noticed by many observers. Dr. Patta- 
bhi Sitaramayya makes this remark several times in his 
recent “ History of the Congress.” Reference may again 
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be made to his habit, which he remarks upon himself, of x 
selecting, rather arbitrarily, some doctrine or principle _ 
from an author he reads, because it appeals to him. A 4 
good instance is “ Unto This Last,” which he read with a 
deep interest and excitement, and later translated into — 
Gujarati. He states, it will be remembered, that he drew 4 
from it three lessons which had previously been forming _ 
in his own mind: (1) the good of all is my good; (2) the 
price of the labour of all must be equal; (3) a simple — 4 
life is the true life. The third of these was the only 
one of the three which was really new to him, andisthe — 
only one in the book. The first is nowhere stated, and — 
is assumed if at all only in the vaguest sort of way, while 
the second is explicitly denied. 


His opinions on many subjects seem probably to _ 
have been formed as a result of prejudice or sentiment. 
Medicine is perhaps the most striking case. It is tempt- q 
ing to cite his general prejudice against industrialism 
and western civilisation, and it may be that here also 
he has allowed his thought to be guided by feeling where 
that procedure is inappropriate. 


It is justifiable to refer to the general poverty of his 
intellectual resources, which he admits. He has never — 
cared for example to expound his doctrine of Truth ina ~ 
consistent and intelligible manner. This seems a para- — 
doxical state of things, but it must be remembered that — 
his Truth is not truth in the familiar sense. He is not 4 
a devotee of truth in the same way as a scientific man 
or a philosopher might be. He has no respect for pure ~ 
curiosity as a motive in scientific work. , 


A correspondent to “ Navajivan”’ makes the remark q 
that Mr. Gandhi is a believer in faith, as opposed to a ~ 
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rationalist. The cagerae of the one is: “ Believe first, 
sya proof will come”: of the other: “ Convince me, and 
_ will believe.” He does not deny the accusation. He 
replies that he has found out the limits of reason—‘‘ One 
step enough for me.” His faith in God and religious 
ee tions is admittedly not a reasoned one. Though 
_ the subject is religion, the admission my be significant. 
A better case is non-violence, which is “a matter not 
of the intellect but of the heart.”* In regard to his 
. interpretation of the Gita he writes: 


x rz, 


.. every one who has studied the Gita must 
‘ needs find out his own solution. And although 
I am going to offer mine I know that ultimately 
one is guided not by the intellect but by the 
heart. The heart accepts a conclusion for which 
the intellect subsequently finds the reasoning. 
Argument follows conviction. Man often finds 
reasons in support of whatever he does or wants 


to do.” + 


He avows many beliefs which seem superstitious, 
| but all, I think, are ethical: they ascribe to virtue an 
| efficacy which, alas, ordinary experience does not seem 
| to bear out. He maintains that a perfectly self-controll- 
_-ed man is healthy: his blood is incorruptible and resists 
| all infection. Similarly, work carried out with good 
| intentions must lead to good results. He sometimes 
| maintains that no conflict is possible among his funda- 
mental ethical principles. The ancient authorities get 
| rid of such dangers, for example by subordinating truth 


*VY I, 13—9—1928, 
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to non-violence, and making the result of a statement, its 
effect for the good or injury of others, a test of its truth. — 
Mr. Gandhi brushes aside such quibbles: “If by the | 
truth somebody is harmed? The follower of truth does 
not think in this way. By the truth nobody in this — 
world is harmed, nor will be. The follower of truth — 
must believe this.” (Sometimes however he admits 
doubt: “Life is a very complex thing, and truth and — 
non-violence present problems which often defy analy- 
sis.’+) His theological views, subjected to a strict — 
examination, as for example during a controversy with — 
the Arya Samaj, are reminiscent of nothing so much as | 
the vague sentimental protestant compromise between 
Roman orthodoxy and rationalism or scepticism. 

Many of Mr. Gandhi’s actions are initiated without 
thought, or without adequate thought. The genesis of 
satyagraha was, he states, unpremeditated. So was his 
fast during the mill-workers’ strike at Ahmedabad in. 
1918. The inspiration of the Non-Cooperation pro- 
gramme came suddenly in the same way. Of his fast 
against the communal rioting in 1924 he wrote: “Such 


things are not matters for consultation or argument. — 


They are matters of feeling.” + He wrote his autobio-. q 
graphy without a plan. “As the spirit inspires me, so 
I write.” He adds: “.... scrutinising my actions, great 
and small, for years past, it does not seem improper to 
say that they have been the result of the inspiration only 
of the spirit.’$ His actions often seem short-sighted. 
He is acting to deal with the immediate situation, with- 


eDH P 173. 
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out a well thought out plan. A survey of his life shows 
how erratically he has strayed from one subject to 
another, caught up by any stirring event he encounters. 
He mentions this in the Autobiography, and indeed makes 
aprinciple of it. It is a virtue of satyagraha: “ That in 
_ which there is nothing secret, there is no cunning of any 
kind, and no room for any untruth, that righteous strug- 
gle comes unexpectedly, and a religious man is always 
_ ready to welcome it. If preparation is necessary before- 
hand, it is not a righteous struggle. He who creates it 
and conducts it is God.’’* Not all of these unpremedi- 
_ tated actions give the impression of being actuated by 
- emotion at the expense of thought, but some do so. When 
_ he explains his decisions or actions, he often gives the 
| impression that the explanation is manufactured after- 
wards. . 
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On the other hand, he shows a strong preference for 
reason and a distrust of emotion in public affairs. It is 
part of his social ideal, of the self-reliant, self-restrained 
individual. This does not however in any way contra- 

dict our view. It is itself, whether justified or not, a 
matter of feeling. His dislike of emotion is illustrated 
_by his language, which is usually cool, clear and logical. 
Yet it may express conclusions reached by means other 
than logic. Sometimes also, as he himself says, his 
language does not adequately express his thought. What 
| it fails to express is probably feeling which has not yet 
_ emerged definitely into thought. 


| There can be no doubt about the conclusion, with 
which Mr. Gandhi himself agrees + that feeling does pre- 
*S. in S. A. Preface. 

+ In reply to a question by me. 
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dominate in his mind, and when the two conflict, gene- _ 
rally controls thought. This fact helps to explain his : 


leadership, both its success, and, perhaps, its defects. 


The movements which he leads are outbursts of collec- 
tive emotion, and he shares in and is predominantly 
influenced by that emotion, even while he strives to give _ 
it rational form and justification and limitation. It is _ 
possible then to understand his remarks about satya- 
graha just quoted. Still clearer is the following dictum: — , 
“ The very nature of the science of satyagraha precludes 4 
the student from seeing more than the step immediately __ 
in front of him.”* It is a crowd phenomenon, and the ~ 
leader must move with the incalculable changes of mood 
of the crowd. E. 

Jung in his “ Psychological Types” goes at some 
length into the peculiarities of the type distinguished by 
marked extroversion and predominance of feeling over 
thought. Persons of this type, he writes, will usually 
remain under the influence of generally valid standards : 
their feeling in any given situation will be the conven- 
tional feeling. They will be in sympathy with others, — 
and subject to crowd-phenomena. Especially when a 
external affairs occupy their attention excessively, they _ 
will tend to show a secret aim, a pose or affectation, q 
though the egocentric motive may be entirely unconsci- 
ous. Such a person may think much and ably, but what 
he cannot feel he cannot think: every conclusion that 
might lead to a disturbance of feeling is rejected from 
the outset. 

So much is clearly valid. There are further state- 


ments which seem suggestive. If external affairs occupy q 


* Statement to press, 7—4—1934 
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his mind very greatly, feeling gets out of control, there 
_ oecur extravagant demonstrations of feeling, and sudden 
_-changes of feeling. Mr. Gandhi has a very exceptional 
degree of self-control. But at times it seems to break 
down: some of his decisions to fast, and crises during 
_ the Non-Cooperation movement (1921) and the Civil 
‘ Disobedience movement (1933) may be described in 
_ these terms. 


stated motives, without insight into his consciousness, 
4 gives an impression of irrationality and accident ; but his 

-actions seem to have more weight and meaning than his 
Bsconed motives. Mr. Gandhi’s critics describe his 
Bend as ‘tortuous,’ his actions as “incalculable” and 
| “yoleanic”; but also explain his behaviour consistently 
; on the Ee nption of ordinary political motives, some- 
_ times of a cynical character. 


4 
Observation of his behaviour, and presumably his 
. 


Feeling is controlled by thought: thinking of an 
_-archaic and infantile type tends to be shown. It is appro- 
-priate perhaps to cite some of what may be called 
.Mr. Gandhi’s superstitions, and what seems often to be 
| an effort to believe them against his better judgment. 

Thinking may be of a “negative” type: he may 
‘depreciate the most valued objects. This may account 
for Mr. Gandhi’s extravagant attacks upon European 
civilisation ; and for ae sudden discovery in 1920 that the 
| British Empire was “an unmixed evil” ; his habit, when 
| things are not going well, of turning cae rending the 
| Congress ; and perhaps his abandonment of the Sabar- 
| mati Ashram. 
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Primitive intuitions may occur: suspicions of dis- 
| agreeable and evil things, which cause the subject him- 
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self, as well as others, discomfort and anxiety. Some: 
aspects of Mr. Gandhi’s asceticism here come to mind. 3 
There is a censorious, inquisitorial side even to his. a 
nature. Those whose curiosity has led them to study 
his ashram life will see the application. : 


It is perhaps not too much to hope that here is the _ 
beginning of an insight into Mr. Gandhi’s mind. It 
would be pleasant to believe that this theory explains: — 
the celebrated “ still small voice.” (It should be noticed 
that he sometimes uses the same or similar expressions: 
to mean the conscience. The reference here is to the 
abnormal voice.) The problem is not solved, but the: 
idea that feeling gets out of control may perhaps be valu-. — 
able. The voice occurs only in the circumstances speci- 
fied, when interest is concentrated strongly on some: 
external matter. 


“.... considering that he was using his body for q 
the purpose of his work (in the non-cooperation. 
movement) beyond its capacities, and consider- 
ing that his whole spirit was concentrated in. 
that work, he was afraid that his body might. 
collapse under the terrible shock of a failure.”’* 


These are typically the conditions in which the voice: 
occurs. It did so in this case, when owing to the Bombay 
riot he experienced the shock of failure. The voice is 
always preceded by an acute and painful internal 
struggle, and its occurrence, which is followed by inter- 
nal peace, always represents a decision which it would 
be painful to reach and difficult to justify by ordinary 
thought. It is religiously or spiritually true. The effect of 
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‘the voice is to render its injunction sacred, to safeguard 


_ it against criticism, by himself or others, and against 
- laziness or any fleshly impediment. The voice thus par- 


: B iekes of the nature of conscience, but it cannot be identi-. 


y 
4 fied with conscience, as Socrates’ Daemon can. The 


_ conscience is satisfied by an appeal to ordinary principles 
_or modes of feeling. This voice seems to speak for an 
_ extra or pseudo-conscience, and suggests an extravagant 


7 


_ sort of act, usually a fast, which is commonly subject to. 
_ suspicion as to its motives, and is such that Mr. Gandhi’s 


- normal puritanical conscience might very well not 


_ approve of it. 


i 


k 


; All these details however are unnecessary for the 
; present purpose and the more doubtful may be neglected. 
| The account states that a person of this type is likely to 


be markedly suggestible and subject to crowd-pheno- 
“mena, and may thus show the leader’s ability to read 


_the mind of the public with which he has to deal. It 
_also confirms the idea that his thought may be directed 


| by motives, especially egocentric motives, of which he is 
| not aware. I suggested to Mr. Gandhi that his conclu- 


/ sions might sometimes be formed subject to either of these. 
| influences—the thought of those surrounding him, or un- 


| recognised processes in his own mind. He agreed that 
| both might be possible, and stated that much of his 
/ mental work was unconscious. He went to the Bombay 
7 Session of the Congress (1934), in which important 
Hi issues were to be discussed and powerful opposition was 
|} expected, without any plan in his mind. His amend- 
ments to the Constitution, proposed shortly before this 
| Session, came to him without thought. It is hardly 
/necessary to give further instances of his sensitiveness to: 
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others’ feelings and thought. His best known statement a 
on the subject was made after the Chauri Chaura riot in 
1922 when he explained his penitential fast: “I must _ 
undergo personal cleansing. I must become a fitter — 
instrument able to register the slightest variation of the 
moral atmosphere about me.’’* 


The importance of these conclusions will be evident 4 
to anybody who has studied Mr. Gandhi’s political career. _ 


This account has indeed already been confronted with 


difficulties to solve which some theory of the kind seems _ 
to be necessary. It is now permissible to attribute to — 
him motives, egocentric or other, of which he is unconsci- _ 


ous, and to refer to his notorious capacity for self-decep- _ 


tion. It is now easier to reconcile some of the contradic- _ 


tions of which, as so many observers have remarked, — 


Mr. Gandhi’s life and mind are made up. It is possible — 
to see how he can be, as Mr. Bernays has put it, “at once _ 
a prophet, priest and politician of genius.” Unless some — 
assumption of the kind is made it is not clear how the — 
conclusion can be avoided that sometimes at least he 
commits deliberate breaches of his own principles. | 


What has been said hitherto might give, to one who — 
does not know much of Mr. Gandhi, a very unsound ~ 
impression. It might convey the idea that he is a deeply 4 : 
divided and inconsistent personality, thoughtless, weak, | 
and swayed about by every change of popular feeling. : 
Though what I have said is, I believe, something like the q 
truth, it is in some sense quite superficial, and does not 4 
necessarily conflict with the usual view, which is the — 
direct contrary of that just stated. This is perhaps best 4 


* Y. I. 16—2— 1922. 
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Bown by a brief survey of his development through the 
formative period hitherto discussed, to the man as he 


now is, the fully developed Mahatma. 

He begins with a strong social instinct, as it may be 
called, shown by suggestibility, a precocious conscience, 
me ect for truth, and a desire to perform service for 
others. But fear is even more noticeable, and probably 
“obscures the egoistic tendencies which show themselves: 
: in the next period. 


In the second stage, fear is more or less successfully 
overcome, at first by the anger of wounded vanity ; but 
_vanity in its turn is overcome and replaced by the social 
. feelings, which now become organised into the sentiment 

_ of service, the ruling purpose in his life, and tend more. 
and more to predominate over other feelings. 


In the third stage there takes place a long struggie 
for the complete suppression of self-regarding motives 
of all kinds, with eventual success so far as consciousness. 
is concerned ; a more thorough elaboration of the ruling 
| sentiment—its aims are more clearly defined and its 
| technique is worked out, satyagraha is invented; and 
| ethical and political systems in accordance with it are 
i formed, * 


It will be seen that the result bears a singularly 
unified character. There is only one sentiment of any 
importance, which overcomes its principal rivals fairly 
/completely, and subordinates the other interests of his 
life to itself. Conflicting motives can be detected only 
| with some difficulty. There is no “relative ethics” 
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deriving from this system which might differ from the 
ordinary standards revealed in conscience. The stan- — 
dards of the satyagrahi are the ordinary standards of 
‘civilised men, refined and enforced with unusual consis- 


tency and rigour. 


Mr. Gandhi has deliberately tried to bring this 


about. It is a triumph of “spiritual athleticism.” He 
regards even his medical and dietetic practices as serving 
his main purpose—they are all experiments with Truth. 
Few men present so simple an appearance. Even those 
who have an obvious ruling passion have usually sub- 
ordinate interests detached from it. Corresponding with 
this concentration of his interests, is the intensity of his 
devotion to them. He will obviously never change his 
aims or interests to any outside that group which he has 
defined for himself. He could become a loyalist again, 
if it were necessary for service, but he could never take 
an interest in art, or knowledge of any sort, or any such 
unrelated matter, however worthy, for its own sake. 
All his time is devoted to service, in one form or other, 
and it obviously will continue to be so. 


This unity and purposiveness contribute greatly to 
produce the extraordinary impression which he makes 
upon the public. It is impossible to doubt the genuine- 
ness of the emotion which inspires such continuous regu- 
lated activity. This impression is strengthened by his 
appearance, and still more, as M. Rolland points out, by 
his autobiography. This tremendous figure has been 
constructed by his own efforts out of very ordinary 
material. From the quite human youth of the Autobio- 
eraphy there has emerged a man so strong, so organised, 


unified, concentrated, the embodiment of controlled — “ 


‘passion. 
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In all this he is carrying out his own principle. His 
‘life has become a symbol of Truth, as he might himself 
vexpress it. He is striving to make himself a perfect 
-example of the individuality maintaining its own integrity 
against all temptations—the Will willing itself, as Hegel 
“might have said. Hegel calls it the absolute Will, the 
will to be free, that by which man becomes man, the 
fundamental principle of Spirit ; and his disciples, more 
intelligibly though less generously, the ethics of the 
bourgeois, asserting his essential principle of individual 
liberty. One may agree, and add that it is also the 
grafting of the self-assertion of bourgeois Europe upon 
the renunciation of mediaeval India. 
. But in addition to his own strength, as he believes, 
he depends upon a higher power. M. Rolland calls him 
a mystic, and though he shows none of the more sensa- 
tional phenomena of mysticism, the description is justi- 
fied. Trust in God is the ultimate means, the last step, 
in all his more difficult achievements, of self-training and 
of public work. By means of prayer and faith he can 
still further concentrate his psychic energies, check all 
internal opposition, and present to his task a self at least 
for the time completely united. Those who accept 
dnspiration may believe that at his greatest moments he 
receives strength from above; even sceptics may fancy 
that he derives it in some unknown fashion from those 
jabout him. “The Hindu mind is myself” he once wrote. 
‘This idea will also suggest why he so often breaks down 
Swhen conditions are less favourable. He embodies the 
‘mind of India, when it is united; when serious discord 
‘prevails, he is lost. After the riot in Bombay in Novem- 
ber, 1921, he expressed himself in a most suggestive way. 
He eer ihed himself as a bankrupt : 
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“T felt as if all my strength had vanished. Why — 
was I unable permanently to influence the — 
crowd ? Where was the power of Ahimsa in 
me? .... I could not draw upon the people — 
from their innocence. They dishonoured the — 
cheque I presented personally on the 17th. I - 
must somehow or other recoup lost credit or die x 
in the attempt. I must draw upon God for fur- 
ther credit to enable me to transact His busi- 
ness..... 7’ 4 


Now, as at other times when he has wanted to be- % 
come “a fitter instrument, able to register the slightest — 
variation in the moral atmosphere about me,” he did so ~ 
by “humbling myself, crawling in the dust before Him,. a 
denying myself the food He has given.” Ahimsa, self- q 
suppression and humility all go together, and his words — 
suggest that with the suppression of the ego there is also A 
removed a barrier between other minds and his own. 


Lord Rosebery said of Cromwell that he was “a — 
practical mystic, the most formidable and terrible of all ; 
combinations.” The description would apply well to — 
Mr. Gandhi. No account can be adequate of the great- 
ness of a great man. But it is possible to point out some 
of the characters and circumstances which go to make — 
up his greatness; and this unity and concentration of © 
the personality, in combination with a peculiar sensitive- q 
ness to the feeling of others, go some way to explain — 
Mr. Gandhi’s supremacy. io 


*Y, I. 25—11—1921. 
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CHAPTER IX 


CHRISTIANITY 


| It is well now to turn from Mr, Gandhi’s actions and 
_ their interpretation to the principles, ethical, social and 
; political, which he was developing at the same time. 


Like most other Indian reformers of the British 
_ period, he may be regarded as trying to achieve a synthe- 
_ sis of European and Indian culture, and it is instructive 
_ to consider his work in this aspect. I have in this book 
_ represented him as above all a preacher and practiser in 
| a mediaeval society of what I have called the bourgeois 
| virtues. I believe this to be the clearest view which can 
| be taken of his work, and the most useful for an estimate 
_ of its results, immediate and more remote. He can also 
be considered as attempting a religious synthesis of 
_ Europe and India: he is a Christianised Hindu. This 
is his most familiar description. The orthodox, and his 
' own followers, frequently attribute his unwelcome inno- 
| vations to Christianity. Both his non-violence and his 
_ departures from non-violence have been condemned as 
' Christian.* All three ways of discussing his ideas could 
j be adopted, and though they would not be entirely 
4 equivalent, I shall not attempt to distinguish them. The 
_ ideas which he introduces into the traditional system are 
| of course no longer new to India. They were creating a 
M stir in educated circles a century ago. But they have 
not spread everywhere even now, and Mr. Gandhi’s task 


*See Y. I, 25—9—1924 and 1S—10—1928. 
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has been to provide a more or less modernised ideology a 
for the masses, 


He does not completely lack the elements of the 3 


scientific type of mind. His thinking is of an empirical ~ 


character, as the English title of his autobiography should 4 
show. His life has been a series of experiments, and he — 
has taken them up one after another in a way which but ~ 
for the unity of purpose to be seen in them could be ~ 
called haphazard. It is still more striking that in most — 
of his work he has aimed at immediate, attainable — 
results: he is seldom controlled by a dogmatic theory. 


His respect for truth includes the ordinary meaning © 
of that virtue. In spite of some critics, it is not true of — 
him that “he has a real love of truth, but no certain © 
recognition of fact.” His mind moves among concrete — 
things, not so easily among abstractions. He shows little 
of that habit of over-easy generalisation of which Hindus a 
are commonly accused, and he has, except for a few 4 
instances of an ethical character, little inclination to — 
adhere to rigidly held theories in spite of facts which a 


contradict them. He has an open mind for example in | 


regard to the early history and literature of India. He a 
has consistently maintained that the authority of Scrip- — 


ture cannot be upheld against reason and ethics. I have — 
accused him justly, I believe, of superstition. But almost — 


all his superstitions are of a more or less directly ethical a 
character. | 


He has curiosity, an interest in the external world, ~ 
indeed in a marked degree. But it is an outcome of the © 
desire to reform rather than of the desire to know. — 
Economics, he says, cannot be separated from ethics. — 
The peculiarity of the scientific man is his desire to know a 
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| “merely for the sake of knowledge. Mr. Gandhi certainly 


x 


: lacks this element of the scientific type of mind. 


] Perhaps the most important part of what has hitherto 
been the scientific outlook is the belief in causality. 
_ Mr. Gandhi can be said to hold this belief only with 
' qualifications. He holds that all events proceed accord- 
_ ing to law. Yet this is compatible with Divine inter- 
ference, which also takes place according to law. A 
“higher law,” a law of a moral type, sometimes comes 
' into force. Unless what is meant is a psychological law, 
and Mr. Gandhi does not mean merely this, it is of 
' course an effective denial of causality in the accepted 
' sense. So also he often seems to grant a greater degree 
of freedom of will than most believers in determinism 
would take comfortably. But on this point he is pro- 
_bably not consistent—who is? He protests against the 
common scientific view that “milieu is everything,” but 
immediately in the interest of a no less deterministic 
theory which stresses heredity. The theory that men 
are all mainly products of their environment, puppets, 
robots, may be natural in an industrialised society, but 
‘perhaps less so in a non-industrialised community. 
‘Caste explains his emphasis on heredity, but scems to 
| provide less justification for any stress on individual 
‘initiative. Here the new leaven is at work. 


Mr. Gandhi has too much experience of the shady 
side of life not to be aware that most men are the slaves 
‘of their passions and evil desires. He admits this for 
_ ordinary people and speaks occasionally with appropriate 
’ cynicism about the doings of European statesmen. Yet, 
perhaps because he has his own example before him, he 
| will demand from ordinary people efforts of will, of self- 
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dually to behave in an appropriate way, to spin or what 3 
not. This may or may not be a sound view, but it evi- R: 
dently does not combine easily with science as it has © 


developed hitherto, the science of mechanical, external — 
causation. ’ 


In all matters in which he departs from the accepted a 
scientific attitude, the reason of his departure is practical : 
—the need for a line of thought which will urge people | 
to act rightly. The clearest case perhaps is his concep- 
tion of the “ natural,” which has been noticed among his a 
medical ideas. He expounds his views on this subject q 
in a way which recalls the doctrine of forms or swaru- _ 
pas, a feature of the pre-scientific, a priori attitude to 9 
nature, held for example by the Greeks, which it is con- a 
jectured Christianity with its doctrine of creation helped _ 
to destroy and thus prepared the way for inductive . 
science. a 


cs 


.... if we were to put man in the same category _ 
as the brute, many things could be proved to — 


they belong to two different species, not every- a 
thing that is natural to the brute is natural to 
man..... The desire to worship God is incon- a 
ceivable in the brute, while man can voluntarily _ 
worship even Satan. It must therefore be, and — 
is, man’s nature to know and find God.... And a 
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sexual indulgence should be contrary to his 
nature, and complete renunciation of it will 
accord best with his mission.”* 


Hence his categorical statements : 


5s . eating for pleasure, for the gratification of 


the palate, is not natural to man. But eating 
to live is natural. And so is the sexual act, but 
not gratification, for the sake of perpetuation of 


the species, natural to man.”’} 


The doctrine is of course avowedly religious: 


““Man’s nature then is not Himsa but Ahimsa.... 
for he can speak from experience his innermost 
conviction that he is not the body but Atman 
and that he must use the body only with a view 
to expressing the Atman, only with a view to 
self-realisation .... Conquest of one’s passions 
therefore is not superhuman but human.” ¢ 


Beliefs of this kind are associated naturally with an 
| ] all-embracing teleology, of which he shows some traces : 


ce 


. if it (Nature) has implanted in its creation 
the instinct for food, it also produces enough 
food to satisfy that instinct from day to day. But 
it does not produce a jot more. That is Nature’s 
way.’ $ 


4 Mr. Gandhi professes strict adherence to none of the 
traditional philosophical schools, but is in a general way 


* VY, I, 24—6—1926. 
+ Y. I. 8—7—1926. 
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a Vedantist, the Vedanta including and reconciling the — 
other systems. He uses the story of the elephant and — 
the blind men to illustrate his view. He holds that all 
is one, and is spiritual, and all the aspects under which 
the world is known are genuine aspects of it, and are ~ 
reconcilable with its unity. He believes in equality: 
none is without truth, and each is entitled to his opinion. — 
This is the classical doctrine that each must find his own ~ 
way to salvation. 


His account of God is of interest: 


“My God is Truth and love. Morality and right — 
conduct is God. Fearlessness is God. God is — 
the root of life and light. And yet he is beyond 
all these. God is the soul within. He is the 
atheist’s atheism. For in his boundless love he 
permits them also to live. .... For those who 
want to see him as an individual, he is an indivi- 
dual. For those who want to touch him he 
adopts a body..... He exists for those who 
have faith in him. He is everything for every- 
body. Hg is immanent in us, and yet beyond us. — 
.... He is very tolerant, very patient, but also 
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very terrible..... As we behave towards our 
neighbours, men and animals, so he acts towards 
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His most firmly held belief is in God as the moral 
law of the world. _He would agree for example that 
prayer, in which he indulges a great deal, achieves its 
results, not through any supernatural intervention, but — 
by natural psychological processes, which exemplify the — 
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' law. Though naturally pious, he has not a strong sense 
_ of dependence, and his God is therefore of this abstract 
_ type. But it does not lack a personal aspect, especially, 
' I believe, at times of crisis, when some support is needed. 
He believes in avataras, but in a sense similar to that of 
the most sceptical Christians, or even the Unitarians. 


1 The law which is identified with God is of course 
- amoral one. Nevertheless it is so all-embracing that it 
- runs the risk, or so one would have thought, of losing 
_ moral significance. Mr. Gandhi claims that his view 
that God is moral is based upon experience : 


“T certainly but dimly know by experience that 
when all around me everything changes and 
dies, beneath all this change there is a living 
power, which never changes, which binds every- 
thing together into one, which gives rise to new 
creation. This power is God..... And is this 
power beneficent, or maleficent ? I see it defi- 
nitely as beneficent. For I see that in the midst 
of death life prevails, and in the midst of un- 
truth truth prevails. Hence I know that God 
is life, is truth, is light, is love, is supreme 
bliss.”* 


The Vedanta is usually considered a type of the 
_ metaphysical theory in the worst sense, abstract, static, 
cold, void of human interest or relation to practical life, 
as well as totally incredible. But as its similarity to 
_ Hegelianism would suggest, it is quite capable of being 
_ interpreted in a progressive sense ; and its ethical impli- 
| - cations are not necessarily quietist. 


me 


*Dh. P. 4—5. 
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It is possible that Mr. Gandhi’s view of the Vedanta | 


is of this type. He is certainly not antagonistic to a 
progressive outlook. It is true that he occasionally 
refers to this Kaliyuga, but it is no more than a conven- 
tional phrase. He believes that in some respects the 
country is worse off now than before the British period. 
But this is not incompatible with general advance. It is 


a punishment for neglect of God, and when the nation © 


has expiated its fault it will again be better off. It is 
inevitable in the circumstances that the Indian move- 
ment should have some of the quality of a Renaissance ; 
and Mr. Gandhi shares those ideals. But it is a desire 
to revive the ancient glories: it looks forward as well as 
backward. : 


For he has acquired a deep tinge of that confidence 
in the future which prevailed in the West up to 1914. 


He refers constantly to progress in a way which shows | 


that it has for him something of that automatic character 
which it once possessed in Europe. One form of the 
theory of progress states that it is an all-embracing pro- 
cess, to which various nations make different contribu- 
tions. This view has become popular in India: the 
West provides material progress, while the East, or India, 
is destined to lead the world in “ spirituality.” 
Mr. Gandhi is not entirely innocent of this sort of idea. 
“The spirit of fighting is foreign to India’s soil, and .... 

probably she has a higher part to play in the evolution 
of the world.”* It is not however with him a cardinal 

doctrine, as it was for example with Vivekananda. 
Mr. Gandhi is opposed to religious proselytism. 


* Y. I. 22—6—1921. 
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b Progress may be deduced from the Vedanta, but it 
_ is not easy to reconcile with Mr. Gandhi’s immutable 
_ moral law. Believers in progress are in fact in a dilemma. 
_ If they hold that the law of the universe is merely 
_ natural, their principle is open to the usual grave objec- 
' tions. If the law is moral, and is of the character which. 
_ .adherents of that view always assume, the law of karma, 
_ then the world is fated, one must suppose, to a rather 
_ rapid retrogression. Perhaps they can derive comfort 
_ from the observation that this is what it is actually 
_ experiencing. The problem is the old one of God’s 
_ justice and his mercy, and Mr, Gandhi cannot be blamed 
_ for having no solution. 


| God’s law is the law of karma. Mr. Gandhi’s thought 
_-is dominated by karma even more than by progress. 
4 ‘He holds the theory in its most straightforward form, 
_ that conduct is rewarded by happiness and the reverse, 
_.and that any disproportion to one’s deserts in this life 
_-is compensated for in the next birth. The destructive 
_ earthquake in Bihar in 1934 he declared to be a punish- 
'_-ment for the sin of untouchability. India’s inferior 
_ status in the world is another punishment for the same 

‘fault. Superior people smile: Europe abandoned such 
beliefs centuries ago. But I have heard exactly these 
sentiments expressed in England—when the catastrophe 
- occurred in Germany. 


_ Karma or a similar idea shows itself in Mr, Gandhi’s 
most firmly held prejudice that pure intentions produce 
- good results; and in the theory that satyagraha, who- 
--ever exercises it, will result in the triumph of the side 
on which there is truth. Something analogous is seen 
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in his statements on art: “ true art takes note nct mere-. 
ly of form but also of what lies behind. There is an 
art that kills and an art that gives life..... True art. 
must be evidence of happiness, contentment and purity 


9 9 ote 


of its authors. 


An idea very similar to karma seems to occur in 
some European expositions of progress. This appears in. 
the doctrine of the necessary evil. Any unpleasant. 
occurrence, which seems to contradict progress, is ex- 
plained as necessary to a greater good. It is the suffer- 
ing required in order to overcome obstacles, or to pay 
for the advance later to be enjoyed. Mr. Gandhi of 


course is in full sympathy with this account of the 


matter. “Swaraj cannot, must not, be cheaply attain-. 


6¢ 


ed.” + And things are never hopeless : .. there must 


be some power available to us for undoing the wrong.” £ 


In spite of appearances then, and in spite of karma, 


the world is good. ‘ Thus the instinct of self-preserva-. 


tion led to the development of a moral instinct in man.” 
“The morally fit alone can ultimately survive in the 


world.” $ “Though there is repulsion in nature, she: 


lives by attraction. Mutual loves enable nature to per- 


sist. Man does not live by destruction. Self-love com-- 


pels regard for others.” As these passages suggest, 


Mr. Gandhi like many other exponents of progress, 
believes in the survival of the fittest, and, though with 
limitations, in competition. Recall his account of the: 


* Y. I, 11—8—1921. 
+Y I. 2—3—1921. 
+ Y. 1. 9—6—1920. 
$ N. Dh. VI, VII. 

a Y I. 2~-3—1922. 
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. British Constitution, which he regards as “ inherently 
- superior to all others at present in vogue.” “My con- 
_ ception of that constitution is that it helps only those 
_ who are ready to help themselves. I do not believe that 
| it protects the weak. It gives free scope to the strong 
_ to maintain their strength and develop it. The weak 
under it go to the wall.”* Thus are reconciled progress, 
' providence and karma, science and supernaturalism. 
_ For science is accepted, with Sir J. C. Bose as its chief 
_ representative. 


Progress is often associated with a belief in the 
natural perfection of man, or at least in his perfectibi- 
_ lity. In a certain sense Mr. Gandhi of course holds this 
view also. He believes in the divine spark. Satyagraha 
is invincible because ultimately nobody can resist the 
_ appeal to the conscience. His method of stopping border 

raids by the Pathans is to appeal to their better nature. 
_ It is shown also in his experiments in education in South 
_ Africa. In certain respects he followed the way of 


_ nature very thoroughly. He of course avoided physical 


compulsion, except on one or two occasions. He allow- 


eda child to overeat and thus learn from the result 


_ that to do so is unwise. He trusted in the instinct of the 
- completely uninstructed mother to do what was best for 
her child, and to the instincts of the child to guide its 
own development satisfactorily. He believes that 
_ ideally true education is conducted only under the 
_ parents’ supervision. Even in these individual matters 
_ there are limits to his confidence. On Tolstoy Farm he 
_ allowed the children of both sexes to bathe together : 
_ ‘but he supervised carefully, and states that his courage 


* Y. I. 30—6—1920. 
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in such matters has since decreased. He is strongly — 
opposed to artificial contraception, and is a keen prohibi- — 


tionist. 


But while he is willing in general to repose much 
confidence in men individually, he has no such trust in 
mankind collectively. He is in no sense an anarchist, 
even in his ideal programme, and in his immediate pro- 
posals he is usually very cautious. It is important to 
remember that he was brought up as a Hindu, whereas 
Tolstoy, for example, was a Christian. Christ’s teach- 
ing provided Tolstoy with a model which he put beside 
reality, with the result that he found Russian life in all 
respects abominable. Hinduism is unlikely to have any 
such effect. It sets up ideals of individual conduct no 
less attractive than those of Christianity, but it explicitly 
sanctions a social organisation full of inequality and 
harshness, which is not very different from the existing 
one. It is natural therefore that Mr. Gandhi’s ideas of 
reform. should have a timidly realistic character, and it 
is unjust to accuse him of backsliding or of giving way 
to the influence of the wealthy classes because he does 
not share Tolstoy’s enthusiastic impossibilism. In that 
respect he never was a Tolstoyan. 


On the subjects considered up to this point then, 
Mr. Gandhi’s ideas and habits of thought are for the 
most part such as would be derived from ancestral sour- 
ces, but in a number of particulars the suggestion is 
rather that they derive from Europe. In his ethical 
ideas this European element seems to be more pro- 
nounced. 


It is unnecessary again to summarise his ethical 
principles. The main line of his teaching has been 
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_ emphasised perhaps to weariness from the beginning of 
this book. It may be worth while however to look 
_ briefly at two important works of his, which in part con- 
_ firm, and amplify, the outline previously given. 


He has great reverence for the Gita, which with 
4 Tulsidas’ Ramacharitmanas is the only religious book 
_ he claims thoroughly to know. In 1929 he published an 
i annotated translation, and during his spells of imprison- 
_ ment in 1930 and 1932 he wrote a commentary. In the 
. preface to the translation he gives what he considers the 
' most important teaching, the attainment of self-know- 
q ledge, or God, by abandonment of the desire for the 
' result of action. A follower of that principle, a true 
| devotee, is one who 


“.... has no hatred, is a storehouse of mercy, is 


free from selfishness, is humble, to whom plea- 
sure and pain, heat and cold are equal, who. 
forgives others, is always equable, whose deci- 
sion is unalterable, who has dedicated his mind. 
to God, whom others do not fear, who does not 
fear others, who is free from joy, sorrow, fear, 
who is pure, who though able to do practical 
work is indifferent to it, who is not concerned 
with good or bad results, who has equal regard 
for friends and enemies, to whom respect and 
insult are equal, who is not pleased by praise 
nor depressed by blame, who delights in soli- — 
tude, whose mind is firm. Such devotion cannot 
exist in a man or woman subject to desire.’’* 


* Anasaktiyoga, pp. 12-13. 
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The kind of virtue described here has been 
Mr. Gandhi’s own aim throughout his adult life, and he 
has succeeded in a great degree in acquiring it. The © 
ideal of unselfishness, magnanimity, disinterestedness, is _ 
common to almost all ethical teaching, and few would — 
deny that it is admirable ; but it is a disconcerting ideal 
for a political leader. He may, indeed ought, to have — 
“equal regard for friends and enemies,” and this is — 
compatible in some cases with apparently partisan ac- — 
tion. In the case of nationalism Mr. Gandhi maintains F, 
this. It is true also that the ultimate ethical principles - 
of private and public life must be identical. But their © 
application must be different. It is a truism that a politi- — 
cal leader must not, as he may in private life, sacrifice — 
justice to magnanimity. But it is arguable that — 
Mr. Gandhi neglects this consideration: he appears 
sometimes to be guilty of sacrificing the interests of his — 
followers or of the nation for the sake of a spurious © 
personal virtue. | | 

He is of course aware of what he is doing. This © 
bringing of private virtue into public life is a central — 
principle of satyagraha, and if satyagraha is sound the, 
point needs no more defence. But the charge has more — 
validity, I think, that he draws unsound conclusions from 
the principle of being ‘“ not concerned with good or bad 
results.” Whatever may be the case in private life, in 
politics good or bad results must be the principal con- 
sideration. Mr. Gandhi would perhaps not disagree, but — 
where this principle conflicts with others he is apt to — 
give it too little weight. He is very averse to the sacri- 
fice of the interests of a minority for the greater gain 
of a majority. But in practical life such conflicts of 
interest cannot be avoided, as indeed he recognises in 
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ther instances. There is then some ground to think 
_ that the ethical teaching which Mr. Gandhi extracts from 
_ the Gita, while certainly excellent, is not in all ways 
- well adapted to political purposes, where a utilitarian 
_ type of ethical theory is in place. 


In addition to this central doctrine, these little books 
suggest the source of a number of his characteristic 
- ideas. From the Gita he may derive his combination of 
f freewill and natural determinism, for the soul is not part 
_ of nature. He finds support for his principles in regard 
to fasting, control of the organs by seeing only pure 
_ sights, and the necessity of rules in all matters of daily 
- conduct. He who eats without giving others their share 
| is a thief. All actions are sacrifices to God. Do not 
- «seek work to do: God will give it. Stick to your posi- 
| tion in life. Here is authority also for his view that all 
_ the varnas are equal. 


| Though the Hindu side of his mind is here displayed, 
_ the modern element also is obvious. He glorifies practi- 
| cal activity: the meaning of yajna is use of the body 
_ for the benefit of others; for the Gita sannyas does not 
_ mean giving up work. He stresses the importance ‘of 
_ the first three or four chapters, as giving the main teach- 
ing. The third chapter is the “key” to understanding 
the whole. Renunciation of the result of work is the 
| “central point,” with knowledge and devotion subordi- 
| nate to it. This is, I gather, the usual view of modern 
- commentators influenced by European thought. 
_ Mr. Gandhi follows this school in making the central 
| doctrine of the book ethical, not spiritual. He calls it 
. “our spiritual source-book ” but he is actually concerned 
i with practical activity and public service. In this he 
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displays his own mind: M. Rolland is in error in say-— 
ing that Mr. Gandhi has become one with the Universal — 
Being. His commentary is the modern, westernised! a 
interpretation which would be expected from him. He 
adopts the naturalistic theory of Avataras: “The man % 
who in his age is the most righteous, people later wor- — 
ship as an Avatar. I see nothing wrong in this.” It is — 
another step towards secularising religion. i. 


Though it was written many years earlier, 4 
Mr. Gandhi's ethics are more broadly and fully develop- — f 
ed, and with a less exclusively Hindu flavour, in his = 
booklet “ Ethical Religion.” - 


He introduces the subject by a reference to the a 
antagonism between riches and righteousness: the con- 4 
temporary indifference to religion is due to the accumu- _ 
lation of wealth. The doctrines of the book are the 
eternal laws of morality which are found alike in all 
religions and are therefore binding on all. We should — 
observe these laws, and seek our happiness in a righte- | 
ous life, even if it causes us worldly loss; but not be- 
cause of any benefit we may receive thereby, not because _ 
of any reward, or fame, or self-satisfaction. Morality is: _ 
binding upon us because it is the eternal and immutable _ 
law of nature, the law of our being. It is its owm ~ 
reward. The moral law is independent of our feelings. 
and opinions, but it “has its seat in the soul of every || 
man. Truth is within ourselves.” 7 


“The highest moral law is .... that we should un- _ 
remittingly work for the good of mankind.” All selfish 
desires are immoral. These are general rules, but in — 
detail we have no universal guide. The power to do 
good lies within, and each must develop it himself. - 
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“True morality consists not in following the beaten 
track, but in finding out the true path for ourselves, and 
in fearlessly following it. True progress is impossible 
without such a strenuous pursuit of Truth .... progress 
and reform are intimately bound up with morality.” 


Action to be moral must therefore be voluntary. It 
must also be prompted by a moral motive. Otherwise, 
though its effects may be good, it is immoral. ‘“ The end 
cannot justify the means.” “It is none of our business 
to think of the result of our actions.’ Fear, for example, 
is a wrong motive. Selfish motives are of course wrong 

_ —even the hope of happiness in the next world. 


Religion and morality are identical. A moral atheist 
is superior to an immoral believer. “Religion is 
synonymous with allegiance to the moral law.” 


Morality is also in general good policy. The accep- 
ted moral principles of humility and temperance are 
based on utility. According to Darwin’s own theory, 
intellect will generally triumph over physical strength, 
_ and moral superiority over intellect. The ultimate end 
_ of morality is the good of mankind. 


“All men are equal in God’s eyes. There are, of 
course, differences of race and status and the like; but 
the higher the status of a man, the greater is his res- 
ponsibility.” “The merchant should see ihat he does 
_ not profit himself at the expense of his customers.” This 
| doctrine is valid for nations. A king is the servant of 
_his people. A nation ruling another less highly deve- 
_ loped is morally bound to bring its subjects up to its own 
level. Those in power and the strong mus* protect the 
: weak. “If all men realised the obligation of service, 
_ they would regard it as a sin to amass wealth; and then 
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there would be no inequalities of wealth, and conse- g 
quently no famine or starvation.” 4 


In conclusion he comes back to the individual: and | ; 
his duty to train himself for service. All we do, even 1 
our most private thoughts, affects ourselves and others. 4 
“A man is but the product of his thoughts; what he — 4 
thinks, that he becomes..... No one who has not — 
become the complete master of his senses and passions 4 
can come to any good.” “To a true servant of huma- — 
nity, the question never arises as to the best form of — 
service.” ‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his — 
righteousness, and all other things shall be added unto — 
you.” a 

This booklet affords incidentally an indication of 
the meaning of Truth, which may serve to explain its 
supreme importance to Mr. Gandhi. When not used in 
a metaphysical sense it seems to mean the moral law, or 
set of laws. But, apart from its simple primary sense, | 
this is no independent ethical principle. Truth as a — 
duty will mean the duty to obey the moral law, the duty 3 
to do one’s duty, a tautology. This deduction is con-— 
firmed by his writings, in which Truth is made to cover | 
very various principles. a 


I put this difficulty to Mr. Gandhi, and he replied 
that it meant more than merely do what you believe to 
be right. It meant do what you believe, not what other 4 
believe, to be right. You must depend on your own 
judgment and conscience, and must develop them ; andl 
you must be prepared to abide by the consequences of 
your own judgment, and if necessary suffer accordingly. 
These ideas are hinted at in some of the passages quoted 
from “ Ethical Religion.” If this is a principal meaning 
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of Truth, the value which he attaches to that doctrine 
is easily understood. It expresses his life’s work of 
urging people to transform themselves, and more parti- 
ularly his work of training himself to be fit for the task. 
‘Truth may be said to contain in a word all Mr. Gandhi’s 
bourgeois virtues. 


It is also easy to see the intimate connection of Truth 
and Ahimsa, which is at first sight a puzzle. “ Ahimsa 
and Truth are so intertwined that it is difficult to dis- 
entangle and separate them .... Ahimsa is the means. 
‘Truth is the end.”’* Ahimsa is above all suppression of 
egoistic motives. The “root of ahimsa” is “ uttermost 
selflessness.” Truth is self-development, the positive 
aspect, the aim ; ahimsa is the self-suppression, the self- 
control, without which self-development is impossible : 
it is the negative aspect, the means. 


It may now be seen what are the principal modern 

| changes which Mr. Gandhi may be considered as intro- 
ducing into ethics. The most obvious is his whole- 
} earted acceptance of the virtue of active benevolence. 
| After “Ethical Religion” and the account of his life, 
/no more illustration is required. It is claimed that this 
virtue has always been characteristic of Christianity, at 
least in Western Europe. It has certainly been much 
emphasised in modern times. The subject is contro- 
|/-versial, but I venture to think that the usual view on 
| the matter is sound, and that in spite of the teaching of 
‘reformers from Buddha’s time Hinduism is relatively 

lacking in this element. 


* From Yeravda Mandir. 14. 
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Mr. Gandhi retains individual salvation as the ulti- 
mate aim. But it remains, one feels, a matter of theory. | 
It appears to have little relation to the rest of his system: 
duties, service, must be performed for love of mankind 
in the ordinary sensible way, while salvation is attached 
to them only by the thread of dogma. The attitude is 
characteristic of the period of decline of religion, when 
faith in the supernatural mechanism is fading; and in 
this case it must be mainly due to contact with Chris- 
tians, among whom it is now the most common state of 
mind. 


No less clearly modern or Christian is the promi- 
nence which he gives to individual judgment of ethical 
truth, the conscience. From his twenties at least he has 
been aware of its importance. He is of course not an 
undiscriminating supporter of freedom of conscience. 
A correspondent protested that his doctrine of freedom 
was being abused : 


“T entirely agree with the correspondent that 
youngsters as a rule must not pretend to have 


conscience. It is a quality or state acquired 
by laborious training. Wilfulness is not consci- — 


ence..... Conscience is the ripe fruit of stric- 
test discipline..... Conscience can reside only 
in a delicately tuned breast. There is no such 
thing therefore as mass conscience, as distin- 
guished from the conscience of individuals.”* 


He recognises the dangers of freedom of judgment, 
but meets them with ahimsa, toleration. He upholds the 
principle also in practice. He is far from orthodox in 


*y. I. 21—8 —1924, 
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many respects: even in the matter of non-violence his 
attitude is one of freedom and protest against tradition 
__and prescriptive morality. 


; | Since the time of Hegel it has been repeated that 
Indian morality is formal and prescriptive and that it 
lacks freedom. Thus a historical survey of the subject, 
_ Prof. Ganganath Jha’s “ Philosophical Discipline,” gives, 
as the author says, catalogues of virtues, but it does not 
- mention the word “conscience.” A somewhat moder- 
_nised version of the traditional teaching, “ Sanatana 
j Dharma,” gives the same result. Its teaching claims to 
_ be final, universal and authoritative, and it consists 
_ mainly of lists of virtues and vices. The conscience is 
_ dismissed as giving directions which vary according to 
experience and the stage of evolution reached. Its 
| ethical doctrine is founded upon the unity of all selves. 


Mr. Gandhi never, so far as I know, explicitly uses 
this theory of the unity of all selves for this purpose, 
_ except vaguely as implying the duty of ahimsa towards 
animals. He accepts it as true, but his omission to 
| make use of it suggests what would perhaps be expected, 
i that he does not feel it. He is not a philosopher, he is 
| aman of the world. He may try to love General Smuts 
; and General Dyer, and may even succeed, but he can 
: hardly feel that they and he are in any sense identical. 


i A Christian tendency may be discerned in a number 
; of other features of Mr. Gandhi’s teaching, most of which 
é are consequences of those previously mentioned. Deus- 
_ sen says that while Christianity sees the essence of man 
in will, Brahmanism sees it in knowledge. It is quite 
obvious with which view Mr. Gandhi would feel more 
sympathy. The whole of his teaching and example of 
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initiative and energy in worldly business is an attempi ft a 
to modernise India. His attitude to knowledge is. — 
equally opposed to tradition. ‘“ Religious instruction can 
be given only by the practice of religion, never by mere x 
learning.”* This indifference, not only to religious. . 
knowledge, but to intellectual matters generally, seems. a 
to suggest Christian teaching, which has shown a ten- ae 
dency to depreciate knowledge in contrast to faith and. -” 
works. 


His insistence on useful labour, in the Ashram and _ 
generally, is a clear case. It comes directly from. @ 
Tolstoy. His social teaching, with its democratic and a 
equalitarian character, must be considered foreign to the — 
practice, and to most of the theory, of Hinduism, though — 
most reformers have preached similar doctrines. His — 
humility may probably be regarded as owing something . 
to Christianity. This feature is one of those which ~ 
suggests that the influence has been specifically Chris- — 
tian rather than generally European: in no other way — 
could anybody learn humility from Europe. 


Some of the expressions Mr. Gandhi uses about — 
Brahmacharya suggest mediaeval Christian rather than a 
Hindu asceticism. Brahmacharya is esteemed by Hindu — 
tradition as part of an ascetic discipline, but there did 4 
not develop from this the view which was commonly — 
held by the early and mediaeval Christian propagandists. 
—it is far from dead even now—that sexuality is peculi- — 
arly degrading and sinful. He uses terms—‘“ beastly” — 
and so forth—which recall the Christian middle ages and _ 
Victorian England. He alludes to this subject himself. 4 


* Dh. P. 189. 
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_ It was pointed out that Mr. Andrews did not like his 
- emphasis on celibacy. “Yes, I know” he replied. 
_ “That is the legacy of Protestantism. Protestantism did 
- many good things, but one of its evils was that it ridi- 
- culed celibacy.” It is celibacy that has kept Catholicism 
green up to the present day.”* Dr. Tagore repudiates 
his view as Buddhist rather than Hindu. It is possible 
that Tolstoy had some influence upon him in this matter. 


I think it is justified to refer to the great importance 
which Mr. Gandhi gives to morality. According to the 
theory of most of the Hindu schools, morality is of only 
relative importance: it concerns existence in time, not 
eternity. He might agree in principle, but again this 
- would not give his real feeling, which obviously is that 
morality is more important than anything else whatever. 
He identifies religion and morality. It is commonly said 
that Christianity is a primarily ethical religion, as 
opposed to Hinduism, the chief interest of which is meta- 
physical. As on the similar question of knowledge and 
works, Mr. Gandhi’s position is clearly nearer to the 
Christian. 


His teaching may be regarded as inclining towards 
that type of ethical theory which makes the conception 
of duty predominant, as opposed to the type which lays 
gtress upon virtue. Whatever may be said of practice, 
philosophical Hinduism generally has given more atten- 
tion to the development of virtue than to the perform- 
ance of duty. 


In Europe, the Platonic and the Kantian types of 
ethical thought can be identified roughly with aristocra- 


*Y. 1, 20—11—1924, 
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tic, intellectual and leisured modes of life and thought on 


the one hand, and with bourgeois and active influences 
on the other. It is perhaps Kant more than any of the 
other eminent ethical theorists to whom one would look 
for a spirit similar to Mr. Gandhi’s. There is some simi- 
larity in their ideas: Kant emphasised duty, held that 
the criterion of right and wrong is motive only, upheld 


a rather extreme doctrine of altruism, condemned mere 


adherence to tradition, and despised the goods which this 
world can provide; and so far Mr, Gandhi agrees. 
Even in these points there is to be seen something of the 
stern puritanical spirit which is so often found in his 
ethical writings. Christianity is said to stress God’s 
love, Hinduism his justice. In this respect Mr. Gandhi 
usually remains a Hindu. Kant has been accused of 
moral fanaticism. Mr. Gandhi does not claim to be a 
philosopher. There is nothing in the least academic 
about his teaching; and this may excuse him for the 
fanaticism which is certainly to be found in it. 


It is important to remember this fact, and not only 
when considering his ethics. For though he aims at 
truth there is often to be seen in his writing a good deal 
of the propagandist’s exaggeration. Or, pernaps, he is 
trying to adhere to another Kantian principle, that a 
man’s actions should be such that he can desire that his 
example should be universally followed. He often re- 
marks that it is more important that the principle should 
be good than that people should always be able to act on 
it. ‘“‘We must set our standards right.”* Often when 
ordinary considerations suggest that his principle is in- 
applicable he remarks: This is the test of our principle. 


MOG. P.; 162, 
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‘He is perhaps referring to the need for rigid moral con- 
ventions by which the categorical imperative could be 


KS defended. 


These considerations apply for example to brahma- 


-charya, a doctrine in relation to which his words and his 
example should not be taken too seriously. He seems 


to admit this: “ And why need you advocate marriage ? 
It propagates itself.”* His teaching en this matter is, 


I believe, commonly misunderstood. He now holds that 
marital intercourse should be undertaken only with the 
desire for progeny. But until quite recently he had 


_ regarded even this injunction of the Smritis as a “ coun- 


Brahmacharya like ahimsa, is a 
of the ideal.” 


sel of perfection not to be carried out literally.” + 


“raising of the banner 


For the same limitation also applies to non-violence. 
It is worth while to consider this principle, since his 


_ teaching on it is much misunderstood. Mistakes are due 
_ mainly, I believe, to this very propagandist emphasis, 


though also perhaps to what seems to be some confusion 


: in his mode of propounding it. Further it is necessary 
_ to remember that it is Hindu non-violence, not for 
example the Tolstoyan type. Tolstoy’s non-violence 
_ sprang from the same origin as his anarchism : his feel- 
- ing that to impose one’s will on any creature is a crime. 
| Mr. Gandhi is not an anarchist and does not share this 
: feeling. Tolstoy turned away from this life. Mr. Gandhi 
_ participates in it eagerly. 


*Y I. 20—11—1924. 
+ H. March, 1936. 
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He explains: 


ce 


. even though the outward act may be the. | 
same, its implications will vary according to the — a 
motive prompting it. Thus non-violence in the _ 
West stops at man, and even there only when | 
possible. There is no compunction felt either — 
over subjecting animals to vivisection for the — 
supposed greater good of mankind, or over: — 
heaping up most destructive armaments also in. — 
the name of the same doctrine of utility..... 


“The fact is that a votary of ahimsa cannot subs-- — 
cribe to the utilitarian formula. He will strive — 
for the greatest good of all, and die in the — 
attempt to realise the ideal.... he and the utili- 
tarian will converge at many points in their q 
career, but there does come a time when they _ 
must part company, and even work in opposite: 4 
directions. The utilitarian to be logical will. a 
never sacrifice himself. The absolutist will 
even sacrifice himself...... The absolutist’s. — 
sphere of destruction will always be the narrow-. _ 
est possible. The utilitarian’s has no limit.”* 


This is somewhat confusing. I do not know why 4 
a utilitarian should not sacrifice himself; the difference 
between “ the greatest number ” and “all” seems merely 
verbal ; and the principle is not strictly absolutist, since. _ 
it admits exceptions. It is in principle of course quite 4 
opposed to utilitarianism. But its practical outcome — 
differs from utilitarianism only in the same sort of way 4 
as do the feelings of nearly all people. Few, I imagine, 


*Y, I. 9—12—1926. 
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would be strictly utilitarian about deliberate torture, at 
~ least when inflicted upon humans. Mr, Gandhi feels in 
_ the same way about animals. The difference is only 
_ that he puts the limit to utilitarianism, which all admit 
_ to exist, in a different place from others. Ahimsa is. 
- always a duty. But it may be overridden by a more 
- imperative duty. He differs from the West also in his 
values. He is especially sensitive to the evil wrought 
- upon those who inflict suffering for selfish ends; and 
_ generally he attaches far more importance to the whole 
_ matter than Europeans usually do. 


In practice and in his concrete teaching on the sub- 
ject he is probably as consistent as can be expected, and 
_ is far more moderate and reasonable than is usually 
supposed. He has admitted exceptions on many occa- 
_ sions, against snakes, rabid dogs, plague-stricken rats, a 
: calf which was in pain and could not be cured, and so 

forth. Under Swaraj, he concedes, India will not adhere 
strictly to non-violence. 


“If there was a national government, whilst I 
should not take any direct part in any war, I 
can conceive occasions when it would be my 
duty to vote for the military training of those 
who wish to take it. For I know that all its 
members do not believe in non-violence to the 
extent Ido. It is not possible to make a person 
or a _ society non-violent by compulsion.”* 
“TI do not say ‘ Eschew violence in your dealings 
with robbers or thieves or with nations that 
may invade India.’ ” + 


*Y. 1. 13—9—1928. 
+ Y. 1. 29—9— 1924. 
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His published views on some of these questions, 
especially the killing of rabid dogs, caused considerable 
stir in Gujarat, and he was accused of deserting ahimsa 
and adopting Western violence. He replied appropri- 
ately : 

“The current (and in my opinion mistaken) view 
of ahimsa has drugged our conscience and ren- 
dered us insensible to a host of other and more 
insidious forms of himsa like harsh words, harsh 
judgments, ill-will, anger and spite and lust of 
cruelty, it has made us forget that there may be 
far more himsa in the slow torture of men and 
animals, the starvation and exploitation to which 
they are subjected out of selfish greed, the 
wanton humiliation and oppression of the weak 
and the killing of their self-respect that we wit- 
ness all around us today, than in more benevo- 
lent taking of life.’’* 

But in this matter also he remains a propagandist : 
Lr ae the very virtue of a religious ideal lies in the fact 
that it cannot be completely realised in the flesh.” + A 
recent case which attracted much attention shows this 
very well. During an outbreak of plague at Borsad in 
1935 he again became engaged in controversy on the 
subject. 


<e 


““ ... although I believed that even plague-stric- 
ken rats and fleas were my kindred and had as 
much right to life as I had, I had no hesitation in 
endorsing Dr. Bhaskar Patel’s campaign against 
rats and fleas. 


*Y, I. 21—10—1926. 
+ Y. I. 22—11—1928, 
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“But why this contradiction between belief and 
action ? Contradiction is undoubtedly there. 
Life is an aspiration. Its mission is to strive 
after perfection, which is self-realisation. The 
ideal must not be lowered because of our weak- 
nesses and imperfections... .. 


.... One who hooks his fortunes to ahimsa, the 
law of love, daily lessens the circles of destruc- 
tion, and to that extent promotes life and love ; 
he who swears by himsa, the law of hate, daily 
widens the circles of destruction, and to that 
extent promotes death and hate.”* 


The application of the doctrine in politics must be 


- considered subject to reservations such as are implied 


here. It is then found that he has been less inconsistent 
than is usually supposed. His support of the Boer War, 
however, seems impossible to reconcile with his princi- 
ples. He has admitted in the clearest terms that it was 
unjustifiable ‘“ weighed only in the scale of ahimsa.” 


i But “life is governed by a multitude of forces.” + His 
_ participation in the European War, though, as he admits, 


an equally clear breach of non-violence, is more easily 


_ understood. Under Swaraj the doctrine is expected to 
_ be subject to similar qualifications. 


Why then, it is asked, is this sort of concession so 


_ seldom made in current politics ? He claims that he has 
_ never presented to India the full doctrine, because he is 


unfit to do so. He urges non-violence only for the 


' attainment of Swaraj, and for adjusting communal rela- 


* H. 22—6—1935. 
+ Y. I, 13—9—1928, 
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tions.* Even here there is a difference. In communal 
disputes he has advised people in a general way to fight _ | 
rather than show cowardice.t But in relation to the | 


national movement he has never gone beyond a theoreti- 
cal admission that if there were no third alternative, — 
violence would be preferable to cowardice.t In prac- 
tice he insists most rigidly on non-violence in deed, and a 
demands it in thought and word also, from his followers _ 
in the national movement, and from rebellious workers 
and peasants. It is sometimes argued therefore that he a 
is not really practical or consistent in the matter: his _ 
‘concessions are merely theoretical, or are confined to one _ 
side in the struggle—the side opposed to the popular 
‘movement; and that the doctrine is an insidious defence 
of vested interests and the status quo. cree 


by 
% 


He is of course aware of the importance of the State _ 
in human affairs, and of the danger of undermining its _ 
authority. But this is no answer. The question is / 
interesting because he is not merely an ordinary conser-_ q 
~vative. 


“We must cease to dread violence if we will have 
the country to be free. Can we not see that we 
are tightly pressed in the coil of violence ? The 
peace we seem to prize is a mere makeshift, 4 
and it is bought with the blood of starving 
millions. If the critics could only realise the — 
torture of the slow and lingering death brought ~ 
about by forced starvation, they would risk _ 
anarchy and worse in order to end that agony. - 


* Y. I. 29—5—1924. 
+ Y. I. 18 —9—1924 
+e, g. Y. I. 11—8—1920. 
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The agony will not end till the existing rule of 
spoilation has ended.”’* 


Nevertheless, he has declared that if violence were 


' used successfully to achieve independence, he would 
_ have no more to do with India. Aggressive violence— 
he would consider revolution aggressive—is of course 
~ more objectionable than defensive violence ; and he has 


explained that the state of things resulting from a 
ssuccessful non-violent movement for independence 


_ would be intrinsically superior to any which could be 
' achieved by revolution: he implies that class-oppression 


| would disappear. 


But this is evidently not enough to explain it. He 


_ puts these restrictions primarily upon his own side, the 


| sside which he considers to be in the right, and can natu- 
| rally influence more effectively. It may seem hard that 


GS OT EPO I 
. - 


he should neutralise the advantage of his support in this 
way. But he of course would not so regard the matter. 
“Tn true sacrifice all the suffering is on one side only. 


| One is required to master the art of getting killed with- 
| out, killing, of gaining life by losing it.” + He said more 


_ than once that he regretted the five deaths of English- 
_men in Amritsar more than those of the hundreds in the 
_ Jallianwalabag. 


Even on utilitarian grounds he would not agree that 


_ there can be any other conclusion. He would welcome 
the voluntary death of thousands of satyagrahis “ be- 
cause I know that in the long run it results in the least 
loss of life.’+ All the familiar considerations are here 


. 23—1—1930. 
8 —5—1930. 
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brought in, and though he does not make this point, his. 
view is gaining ever increasing strength in both internal _ 
and international politics from modern technical develop- _ 
ments. The argument has no doubt much force, but few 
would accept it as universally valid but for the associa- 
ted argument. The whole matter of moral training has 
to be remembered, and more than that, a consideration 
which can only be called religious: evil cannot be cast q 
out by evil; a righteous cause must not be compromised _ 
by the use of unrighteous means. He is evidently right — 
when he says that for complete non-violence a necessary 
precondition is belief in the immortality of the soul and ~ 
in the moral law. It is in virtue of this aspect of the — 
doctrine that it is condemned as unsuited to practical 
application and a handicap upon those who follow it. 
For the greater the importance which Mr. Gandhi 
attaches to a principle, the less will he tolerate violence 
in support of it. 


This religious character of the principle is largely 
responsible for its hold upon Mr. Gandhi. Nevertheless, — 
as in other matters, its practical bearings probably have 
some influence upon him. I am not prepared wholly 
to deny the class-theory of his interpretation of non- 
violence. But I am sure that its importance is greatly 
exaggerated. 


In practice, even in politics, a certain latitude is 
allowed. Violence is forbidden in the most solemn ~ 
manner, but if it occurs, it may be neglected, or passed 
over with a warning or a fast. It is too easily forgotten” — 
that in present conditions there is very little scope — 
indeed for popular violence. Open violence by the 
masses in pursuit of class or national aims is always — 
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_ inexorably and very severely crushed, and it can never 
be held to yield immediate results. Social boycott may 
_be practically useful, but its prohibition is an obvious 
consequence of the theory, and does not support the 

class-view. It is not always, or even commonly, to the 
interest of employers that strikers should remain peace- 
ful. The case is notoriously the contrary. Landlords 
_ have more to fear, certainly from a full-blooded peasant 

rising, but even they are usually found in dealing with 
_ peasant trouble to prefer their own highly provocative 
_ methods to those of the preachers of non-violence. I do 
not believe that the hesitating tactics of the national 
“movement are due to fear of mass_ revolution. 
_ (Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, who ought to know, makes state- 
| ments in agreement with this.) I doubt whether, ex- 
cept for the socialists, any member of the Congress 
| Working Committee since the War would have taken 
| such a possibility seriously, or even thought of it spon- 
| taneously. The precedents, South Africa and Ireland, 
- suggest no such thing. Mr. Gandhi notes somewhere 
: that after the Boer War, the result of which was Domi- 
-nion Status, General Botha’s estates were returned to 
‘him. The structure of Irish society remained practically 
_unchanged after years of civil war. These, rather than. 
Russia, are the models which Congressmen think of 
| when revolution is suggested. Since the Non-cooperation 
| period, the Congress has had before it, and has adop- 
| ted, programmes of labour and peasant organisation. 
| If they feared the masses, their obvious course was to 
take the lead of the mass organisations, and to prevent 
from doing anything dangerous. They would never had 
| the slightest difficulty : on the contrary they would have 
| been welcomed, except at some periods in Bombay City. 
B—11 
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But they have never done it, except in a most haphazard 
way, in moments of excitement and without official — 
Congress support. Their attitude is manifestly one of — 
indifference, not of fear. Mass organisation has been 
regarded until quite recently as a branch of social reform > 
or charitable work, admirable in its way, but of quite 
secondary importance. Their hesitation at the prospect 
of serious violence is mainly due to the well-founded 
fear that it will attract attention away from their con- 
cerns, put the situation in the hands of the military | 
authorities, and force them to keep quiet on pain of — 
immediate suppression. 


It is unnecessary therefore in discussing non-vio-— 
lence to assume an ulterior motive of a class-inspired — 
nature, either of Mr, Gandhi’s or of those surrounding — 
him. I believe that his non-violence is now what it : ; 
purports to be, primarily a religious doctrine. The — 
special importance which it has for him is due to the 
peculiarities of his personal history, especially the obvi- | 
ous necessities of practical politics in South Africa and — 
India. But propagandist exaggeration, and its use in so : 
unfamiliar a sphere as sordid politics, combine to give | 
it in some applications a paradoxical appearance, which a 
invites misunderstanding and cynicism. q 


The principle is one of those which must be classed — 
_ among the Hindu or mediaeval elements of Mr. Gandhi’s — 
system. The history of non-violence would be of some . 
interest. The classical Hindu doctrine, whatever may a 
be the causes of its extraordinary influence, bears clear — 
traces of the thought of a priestly ruling class. It pur- — 
ports to be deduced from purely dogmatic premises, of 
the character of revelation, and is extended, for example 
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_ to cover all forms of animal life, with regard solely for 
_ internal consistency, and no concern for practical facts. 
_ Mr. Gandhi’s non-violence always refers back to this 
tradition, but has as much in common with what can be 
~ called bourgeois non-violence. 


There appears to be something in non-violence con- 
genial to one aspect of the bourgeois type of mind. It 
fits in perhaps with what Dr. Mannheim calls its extreme 
_ intellectualism—its relative neglect of will, interest, pas- 
- sion, its intolerance of emotionally determined and 
evaluative thinking, and its confidence in reason. Non- 
_ violence combines well with the ideal of the self-suffic- 
_ ing individual, with free competition, individual liberty 
and equality of opportunity. It is an extreme expres- 
| sion of the admitted pre-condition of life in a free society, 
of government by consent. The bourgeoisie of India, 
- it is interesting to recall, is, more than that of Europe, 
_ traditionally pacifist. The Jains are only the most 
_ obvious instance. The Banias everywhere have shown 
| similar tendencies. But one fancies here, not so much 
_ the expression of individualism, as a defensive doctrine, 
: similar in inspiration to the Brahmans’, and due perhaps 
i to the weakness of the State. It was a protest that their 
: wealth had been legally and righteously acquired, and 
so should not be taken from them; they must set the 
| example of respect for law and Pies by this and 
f other forms of demonstrative piety, and in the case of 
: _the Jains by building extravagantly ornate temples. 

; Mr. Gandhi’s theory grew out of this, and retains 
oS features of the non-violence of the man who wants 
to be let live. Here is perhaps a new light on his 
humility, which is of course implied by non-violence, and. 
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ag some similarity to that of the mediaeval merch: 

“studying to appear indigent,” to avoid confiscation of 

his hoard by the kotwal or the Emperor. The idea may E 
oe 

appear also in the domestic analogy, and it may not bets 

merely a meaningless trick of speech which leads him to 3 

associate ahimsa with credit and cheques. a 


But this is the attitude of the mediaeval bourgeois. — 
Mr. Gandhi’s non-violence, with the rest of his propa- — 
ganda, is primarily that of the bourgeois asserting him- 4 
self against mediaevalism. In one aspect it may be 
regarded as part, the negative part, of the doctrine of © " 
Truth, the self-development of the modern type of indivi-_ ie 
dual. In another aspect non-violence itself becomes. _ 
positive, assertive. As if in protest against this tradi- a 
tional conception, he constantly stresses that non-violence 4 
is an “intensely active force,” a principle of strength, — 
not of weakness. Here it is almost indistinguishaosa 
from Truth. 7 ‘3 


But it develops still another aspect. “It is pure | 

love,” active benevolence, charity. It is perhaps — 
comparable to the humanitarian doctrine of the Que | 
and other nonconformists, which has made a not un- 
important contribution to British socialism. Mr. Gandhi’ = : 
teaching may here be thought of as leading in the direc- 
tion of socialism. But it is a paradox which this humani- — 
tarian type of thought, including Mr. Gandhi’s, has 
seldom been able to accept, that working-class socialism, 
while it could do more in practice to establish non-vio~ i 
lence than any other system, repudiates it in principle. 


Non-violence then derives jointly from both sources” 
of Mr. Gandhi’s ideas. His outlook generally may be 
regarded as having been affected in most of the ways here: 3 
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_ suggested by Christianity, or the modern or western 
_ world. The total effect, in spirit and in detail, is consider- 
_ able. He once remarked to one of his learned associates 
_ that it would be a good plan to issue an expurgated 
_ edition of the Manusmriti. But his friend found that if 
_ Manu was to be brought into line with his ideas, expur- 
' gation would leave nothing to publish. 


_ On the other hand if much is changed, much is left 
_ very little altered. He is able to draw a great deal of 
his doctrine from the Gita. His social ideals are pro- 
_ fessedly the ancient Hindu ideals, and though there is 
_ obviously much difference in spirit and some in form, 
_ they remain recognisably what they profess to be. His 
_ tolerance, which is religious, in contrast to European 
| tolerance, which is secular, and was attained in spite of 
religious opposition, is certainly to be attributed to 
Hinduism. In most of the detail of his teaching, as in 
the Ashram rules, his personal life, and his political 
_ methods, the ancestral influence is probably stronger 
_ than any other. 


| There is to be seen moreover a general pervasive 
_ character of Mr. Gandhi’s attitude towards things, a ten- 
dency to disapproval, which might be thought Puritan, 
a habit of rejection rather than of acceptance, which 
must be attributed to the same source. He does not 
show it in an extreme form: in some respects, as I have 
insisted, his attitude is the direct opposite. But it is 
_ quite unmistakable. Hindu thought is notoriously 
| imbued with this negative character, though one sus- 
_ pects that European authors have exaggerated it. 
_ Mr. Gandhi’s virtues are usually yamas; the ascetic life 
_ is good, worldly enjoyment bad ; in politics his characte- 
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ristic methods are passive—suffering, boycotts; he aims: 
at a civilisation which shall reject at least a large part 
of mankind’s achievements, our conquest of nature and ~ 
our knowledge. He is aware of the dangers of this sort 
of outlook, and protests against it. Yet even where he — 
is most positive and assertive, renunciation is to be seen. 
He admires science, if it is likely to benefit humanity,, 
but he rejects most of its apparently beneficial applica-. 
tions ; he encourages vigour, enterprise, thrift, yet mildly 
disapproves of their utilisation for their ordinary ends; 
he inculeates strength, courage, manliness, but limits: 
their development by his non-violence. In each case his 
mean position may be the best, but at least it is not that 
usually taken. ; 


The conflict is the old one between religion, which 
is bound by its own theory to concern itself with the 
other world, and earthly progress. Mr. Gandhi has: 
ceased to be other-worldly in the traditional sense, but 
his position is still one of compromise between the old 


and the new: he puts in the first place, instead of salva-_ a 


tion, his absolutist ethical principles. M. Masson-Oursel 
says that Indian thought put forward a_ conception. 


closely similar to the elan vital of European philosophy, 4 


and made it the creator of the world; but the individual 
spirit is enslaved who in the European fashion “ coope- 
rates”? with the stream of things. The summum bonum 
is release, and to attain release the spirit must turn 
against the elan vital. So Mr. Gandhi believes that the 
world is progressing, but he is still perhaps unwilling to 
submit to the slavery of taking part in its progress. 


Such seem to be the main features of Mr. Gandhi's: 
attempt to achieve a synthesis of Indian and European, 


tek 
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or of Hinduism and Christianity, or to bring Hinduism 


up to date: to give the most conservative of existing 


civilisations something of the spirit of the most progres- 


sive. It remains for history to show whether he wiil 


- sueceed in rendering this static, aristocratic and _fissi- 
_parous system a force able to unite and urge to action 


the huge population subject to it. Meanwhile there 
_ seems much to admire in his combination. His principle 
of Truth, extending from the primary duty of simple 


honesty, to a conception of self-consistency, self-expres- 
_ sion, development and training of the personality to live 


_in accordance with its own essential nature, which is 
_ one aspect of the nature of the universe, of the moral 
_ law; is freed by the restraints which his other principle 
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of non-violence imposes upon it, from the unchecked 
self-assertive character of the self-realisation of some 
_ European thinkers, and from the self-indulgence sanc- 
_ tioned by that principle in other European hands. It is 
a reconciliation of the duties to self and to society which 


might be worked out by a more systematic philosopher. 


| This cardinal doctrine is itself a synthesis. Truth, in a 


sense not very different from this, of self-development 
by discipline and maintenance of the integrity of the 


_ self, is given importance by Hindu authors ; Mr. Gandhi’s 
contribution is the direction which he gives to this self- 


training : towards active participation in worldly life, the 
service of mankind. His own application of the doctrine 
at least is one which, whatever disagreement with it may 
be felt, compels admiration. 

I am not sure how far this account would appeal to 
Mr. Gandhi himself. Like other modern nationalists, he 
is rather opposed to the fusion of cultures. But he 
admits his own indebtedness to the English, for 
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“ punctuality, reticence, public hygiene, independe a1 
thinking and exercise of judgment, and several other — 
things,” * and sometimes advises people to learn from 
the west. 


He protests against mixed art, just as he disap a 4 
of proselytism in religion. His own aim is to restore — 
Hinduism as it was, or ought to have been. He regards — 3s 
it as a system of unique merit, which has survived while — 4 
its contemporary civilisations from Babylonia to Rome 4 
have perished, because its culture and its form of pro- 4 
gress are spiritual, not material. He claims to be a E 
Sanatanist, and he upholds most of the important fea- — 
tures of the traditional system. Its principal gifts to a 
mankind in his view are its attitude towards animals— _ 
one spirit lives in them and in men; its theory of re- _ 
birth ; and its scheme of varnas and ashramas. In his a 
well-known credo he states that his version of the varna- _ 
shrama dharma is in his view Vedic and is different from 1 
the modern popular idea; and he adds that he believes @ 
in the Scriptures, and eeeee, and does not disbelieve — a 
in idol-worship. 4 


The reality of his belief in most of these items can : 
of course be questioned. Certainly they have a very — 
pragmatic cast about them. He believes nothing on 
authority. That which conflicts with universal ethics is © 
not in his view a true part of the Shastras. Avataras he 
says are good men. Idol-worship he justifies as useful — 
for ordinary people, to help them to concentrate their 
thoughts. He conceives religion as a whole in a practi- — 
cal spirit : ‘ 
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. what is economically wrong cannot be 
religiously right. In other words, if a religion 
cuts at the very fundamentals of economics it 
is not a true religion but only a delusion.’’* 
“As is the worshipper, so is his God. For it is 
all a product of thought; but so long as that 
thought results in work, it is a real thing.” 7 

| This however is consistent with his belief in God as 

_ identical with the laws of nature. 

: He is quite open about these rationalistic reserva- 

_ tions ; nevertheless in preaching Hinduism to the masses 

. he is thorough-going. He wanis the old type of society, 


and must therefore keep the religion which for ages has 


bound it together and supplied its theory of things. He 
| does not want others to become Hindus, and tries to 
prevent the untouchables from being converted to Islam 
or Christianity. It is part of the doctrine of Swadeshi, 
that one must not change one’s religion, but must stay 
_ within its fold and try to purge it of its defects. In all 
_ ways he tries to cultivate the old spirit : 


“My idea is that all the Hindu religious cere- - 
monies should be conducted in Sanskrit. How- 
ever good a translation may be, the magic in the 
sound of the words does not come out in it.” 
“If we read the Gayatri in Gujarati we do not 
get the impression that we receive from the 
real Gayatri.” t 

In justice it must be said that he also wants people 
to understand their religious formulae. But his instinct 
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ledge. 


This is the system which Mr. Gandhi is trying to 
leaven with his rather incongruous modern ideas. It. 
will have been noticed at a number of points that they 


do not fit in very smoothly. Indeed among those ideas. _ 


which seem to have been borrowed there is some incon- 


sistency. He makes hardly any attempt at an intellec-.— 


tual synthesis. His ideas are what he has felt to be 
valuable rather than thought to be true, and this is their: 
strength. For he has that leader’s capacity to feel what 
his followers feel, or will feel. What he thinks is gene- 
rally very well suited to the present situation of the 
country and the needs of the bulk of the population ; and. 
this gives them their popularity, and makes a study of 
them more valuable than a mere indulgence of curiosity 
in an extraordinary personality. 


It also follows however that these ideas will pro-. 


bably not continue to exert wide influence. They are 
adapted to the present state of the country, in which 
people are acutely conscious of their subordinate status,. 
their weakness and unfitness in the struggle for life, but 
able to do very little to remedy these weaknesses ; and 


they are for the most part engaged in primitive agri-. 


culture, are poor and ignorant and deeply religious. 
These conditions may persist—all the indications at pre-- 
sent are that they will—but one must hope not. 


On a longer view also these ideas are unlikely to be 
stable. They are a parallel in Hinduism to certain 
aspects of Protestant thought in Europe. But Protes- 
tantism has been a path from Catholic dogma to 
irreligion. It is the first stage in the destruction of 
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: the religious dominance of men’s minds. Mr. Gandhi 
is himself concerned with spiritual matters, but it 
does not show itself very clearly in his teaching. He 
; is concerned outwardly with practical, ethical ques- 
‘tions: his Hinduism is partially secularised. But when 
religion becomes secularised, becomes merely ethics, it 
is half way to becoming a “private matter,’ and is 


; doomed. 
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CHAPTER X 
i THE BACKGROUND 


In order to obtain a general appreciation of the 
_ nature and value of Mr. Gandhi’s contributions, it would 
be of great use to compare them with other reforming 
movements which have occurred within Indian society. 
One would like for example a comparison with Bud- 
_ dhism, to which, in spite of the great difference in circeum- 
stances, Gandhism shows certain similarities. Buddhism 
_ seems in some respects to have been more revolutionary 
- than Gandhism. It is suggested that it was in part the ex- 
pression of the struggle of some of the lower classes 
‘ against the state and the priesthood, and in part an effort 
to prevent that struggle from going too far. These 
E characters are not absent from Mr. Gandhi’s work, but 
it would be a mistake to exaggerate their importance. 
In South Africa, where all his main ideas were arrived 
at, the class question in the Indian community was 
entirely negligible. There is in India at present the 
‘situation from which class-struggles can arise, and out- 
bursts and clashes sometimes occur. But they remain 
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as yet a potentiality, a threat rather than a dominant . 
factor in political life, and they have not strongly re | 
thought. Mr. Gandhi for example seldom finds it diffi 
cult to maintain his attitude of impartiality between the 
classes. 7 


This view may be challenged, and it is certainly | 
becoming less true as time passes: the impartial charac- | 
ter of Gandhism is now being more widely felt as out ] 
of date. But it is still I believe broadly true. It is yet — 4 
only in the cities, principally Bombay, and in the United — 
Provinces, that the class-struggle has made itself a gene 
rally recognised factor in life. The class ques a 
is definitely overshadowed by the national question in — 
Mr. Gandhi’s mind and in most other people’s. His work 
cannot, I think, be judged rightly unless this fact is borne _ 
in mind. 4 


It is probably this predominance of nationalist feel- — 
ing which most helps to explain Mr. Gandhi's ee 
conservatism. The national cause seems to demand ~ 
above all unity, the minimum of provocation and fric- 4 
tion. A revolutionary attitude in religious matters is a 
the surest invitation to opposition. He is even attacked — 
for “destroying national unity” on the ground of his — 
rather radical attitude towards untouchability. 
Mr. Gandhi claims that the politician in him has never 
influenced any of his decisions. The reply can be nade a 
that it has influenced more important things than deci- — 
sions. 


It would be still more interesting to compare his 3 
ideas with those put forward in the period of Muslim © 
rule by Hindu reformers, especially in Northern India, — 
where the tendency was towards the adoption of Islamic — 
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principles. He often refers with admiration to Rama- 
_ nand and other Northern reformers, whose work can be 
£ interpreted as an effort to render Hinduism popular for 
_ the masses, and so to prevent desertion to Islam, or as 
an expression of the discontent of the villagers against 
the social system. Their doctrines are in some respects 
not unlike those of various insurgent peasant sects in 
mediaeval Europe, and they resemble to some extent 
what may be called thé peasant side of Mr. Gandhi’s 
teaching, though they are often far more extreme in 
_ their iconoclasm and denunciation of abuses than he. 

; Most instructive of all however would be a discus- 
_ sion of his thought in relation to that of other leaders 
_ and schools which have arisen in India in the British 
_ period. In the earlier part of the last century two main 
lines of thought may be distinguished. The services, 
_ the professions, and scholarship, and to some extent 
_ commerce, produced a considerable number of able and 
_ intelligent men who obtained an effective acquaintance 
_ with European thought. Their own mode of life was 
_ often much changed, and many came to feel more fami- 
_ liar with English ideas and literature than with their 
_ own. They may be regarded as the intellectual re- 
q presentatives on the Indian side of the peculiar new 
' society developing in the cities. Politically and econo- 
_ mically the British were entirely dominant: the Indians 
_ were their subjects, employees and retail agents. Out- 
_ wardly the style of life tended to become, as it now is, 
q completely English. Only at home, in private life, was 
_ the Indian side of things to be seen. So in their ideas. 
- On public matters they adopted European modes of 
_ thought, religion only remaining relatively unaffected. 
_ Even this reservation was not valid in earlier days, but 
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and. religion is not unknown among them. > 


Ram Mohun Roy can be considered the forerunner 
of this line of development. His effort to propagate an | 
appropriate religion was not imitated, but social matters | 
came to receive the earnest attention of these men, and | 
social reform and education are their typical activity. - 
They attempted to remedy all the more glaring faults— - 
from a European point of view—of Indian social life: | 
child-marriage, the various injustices to women, especi- 4 
ally widows, some of the evils arising from caste customs, 
and the rest. Their efforts however were those of an ~ 
urban upper class—they hardly attempted to deal with — 
untouchability, for example—and except within their inf 
own circle there was little immediate result. The more _ 
nationalist school which arose somewhat later charged — 
them with aiming at an impossible and undesirable 
Europeanisation of Indian life. 


The nationalist reaction against assimilation took at 
first a mainly religious form. Dayananda can be regard- 4 
ed as a leader of this movement. But while he opposed 4 
cultural assimilation, he seemed to adopt a good deal of F 
the westernised reformers’ programme. The more ~ 
popular line was in the name of the preservation of — 
India’s ancient culture to oppose reform also. A more — 
typical leader of the religious revival is Swami Viveka- 
nanda. 


Ram Mohun Roy had some little concern with poli- _ 
tics, but his successors for some time had even less. 
Dayananda knew no more than what he learnt from the ~ 
Smritis, and Vivekananda though a keen rationalist, 
took no part in politics as such. Towards the end ofthe © 
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q eentury however political interest began to grow. The 
_ anglicising school of reformers founded the Indian Natio- 
i nal Congress in 1885, and though their rule in it was 


challenged by the left wing, they continued to dominate 


' it until the end of the European War. The Hindu 


revivalists were also attracted towards politics, though 
more slowly, and the Congress left wing, the “ extre- 
mists,” may be considered a partly independent move- 
ment. This trend arose in the same urban educated 
class as that which produced the reforming school, but 
from its poorer and less fully westernised sections. Its 
foremost leaders were the celebrated trio, Lala Lajpat 
Rai, an Arya Samajist, B. C. Pal, who spoke for the 
small landlords and professional men of Bengal, and best 
known of the three B. G. Tilak. 

Tilak, though an extremist politically, took up a 
position in regard to social reform which even in his 
time was criticised as reactionary. The criticism was in 
part perhaps mistaken: he was more of a reformer than 
people thought. But he was certainly a moderate in 
this respect, and he had a well grounded case for mode- 


| ration. He wanted the reformers to take the bulk of 


the public with them—he felt the danger of a wide sepa- 


ie ration between the leaders and the masses, and he 


thought that it was absurd and harmful for men to carry 
‘social reforming laws in a society in which the social 
pressure against them was so intense that they dared not 
obey these laws themselves. (He married his own 
daughters at over 15, but some of the supporters of the 
Age of Consent Bill infringed its provisions.) He also 
held the opinion, which is still widespread, that social 


reform by the law of a foreign government is objection- 
| able. And he thought, and this idea was uncommon 
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in his time, and shows his foresight, that social reform 
was a secondary matter and a diversion of useft 
energy: political reform must come first. 


Mr. Gandhi comes from a society traditionally less 
conservative than Tilak’s, and he was in his rout 
influenced by the social reformers. Nevertheless as he — 
has come to deal with the people as a practice aa 4 
he has displayed a noticeable moderation in his social — 
programme. He also will go no faster than the mass of a 
the people can be induced to go. He also considers Hire 
self an orthodox Hindu. Tilak was concerned for half . 
his active life with nineteenth-century India, while 4 
Mr. Gandhi came on the scene only after the hurepe = 
War. There is not a great deal of difference in pana 
in their social policies. Re 


Mr. Gandhi uses religion for political purposes, but y 
in a very subtle way, and one quite free from sectaria- 
nism. He would say that he is trying to make politics. 
part of religion. For he is thinking primarily of indivi- 4 
duals, and values morality, which he identifies with q 
religion, above everything else. Tilak was thinking of — 
Hinduism as a society. He was a politician before 5 
everything else, and he made use of religious sentiment — 
in the most straightforward way to increase political 
enthusiasm. Hence his unfortunate attitude on hes “ 
communal question. 4 


Here, it is justifiable to say, Mr. Gandhi represents. 4 
the bourgeois side of the national movement, and Tilak _ 
the rural, mediaeval side. Capitalism tends to deprive — 
religion of practical significance, and communalism ~ 
derives more support from the landlord class than from _ 
the capitalists. But more than this, Tilak’s work was) 
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done at an earlier stage of the movement than 


_ Mr. Gandhi’s, Hitherto all popular movements in Indian 
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history have been inspired outwardly and mainly by 
religious motives. The Marathas and the Sikhs won 
popular support by a simple appeal to sectarian passion. 
In Tilak’s time the masses were in much the same 
state in this, and most other respects, as in Shivaji’s 
and Govind Singh’s. If they were to be moved at 
all, it could probably be done in no other way than that 
of these great predecessors. Since the nineteenth 
century however, the political education of the Indian 
people has made some progress. The most successful 
appeal to the masses now, while still religious, need not 
be sectarian or dogmatic. It is interesting that the 
party, now for the first time acquiring any considerable 
strength, which proposes to appeal to the economic inte- 
rests of the masses and to leave religion alone, still 
adheres to non-violence. This is probably not due 
merely to Mr. Gandhi’s wishes, or to those of the police. 
It is because the masses still want non-violence. And 
of course they are entirely right. It is only when, and 
if, they are convinced by experience that non-violence 
is useless, that they may abandon it. 

What was new in Tilak’s politics was an appeal to 
a wider public than any of his predecessors. He wanted 
to reach the whole of that class which had any educa- 
tion at all. This involved the new western style of 
newspaper propaganda which he introduced. He took 
charge of the newly-started “ Kesari” at the beginning 
of his career, and thereafter spent his life in more or 
less acrimonious controversy. He developed a style of 
invective apparently without parallel up to that time in 
Indian public affairs, and went to jail three times. After 
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him, popular leaders could no longer be the ‘a 
academic persons who had hitherto ruled public life. 


They must speak the people’s language, and show thei 2 
devotion in a convincing fashion. His appeal to the 
prejudices of a wider public was the first step to an. 


appeal to its interests. His Swaraj was still inspired by 
an abstract sentiment: “Swaraj is my birthright” was _ 
his slogan, and he added, characteristically : “and I will 


have it.” Mr. Gandhi has given the demand for Swaraj_ ; 
at least some economic content. Tilak’s method was io 


arouse the excitement of the public to whom he 
appealed, to win the franchise of their sympathy. 
Mr. Gandhi has devised a method which can at least 


make some show of rendering these votes effective. 


Above all he has still further widened the range of the a 
appeal: he has reached a considerable part of the pea- _ 
santry of a large proportion of the country. 


In these respects Mr. Gandhi has carried in Tilak’s _ 
work and improved on it. “I am but the heir of 4 
Lokamanya, and if I do not add to the patrimony he has _ 
left me, I would not be a worthy son of a worthy — 
father.”* He is commonly criticised however as falling . 
short of Tilak’s achievement in certain respects. He is 
regarded as more reactionary, in that his ultimate aim, 7 
his fantastic Golden Age, is less inspiring than Tilak’s _ 
bourgeois democracy. This is a matter of opinion; and 
he, no less than Mr. Gandhi, wanted to retain the old 
organisation of Hindu society. He was able to support ~ 
industrialism and bourgeois democracy only because he ~ 
was even less concerned about consistency than g 
Mr. Gandhi is—though one recalls Japan. a 
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BS _ Revolutionaries nevertheless feel for Tilak a vene- 
ration which they deny to Mr. Gandhi; and on their 
_ assumptions they are right. The difference lies not in 
_ the policies of the two men, but in their personalities. 
Before the present younger generation of leaders, Tilak 
_ is the most determined opponent of British rule. In his 
_school-days he received two nick-names, “ Devil” and 
_ “Blunt,” and such names were never better deserved» 
- In the best western style he infused enthusiasm, mili- - 
' tancy and hatred into the pettiest agitation; while 
Mr. Gandhi tries to conduct a nation-wide movement 
_ for radical political change in a spirit of universal bene- 
_-volence. From the usual revolutionary point of view 
_ the advantage is of course entirely with Tilak. There 
| is perhaps a further reason. Since his time, under 
| Mr. Gandhi’s leadership, there has entered an air of 
_ hesitation into the national movement. It has grown 
| more powerful, and more radical, but it begins to dis- 
play a double aim: to win the support of the masses, 
/c:and to restrain them, and this can be attributed, not 
| without plausibility, to the influence of wealthy suppor- 
| 1 ters. There was no such hesitation or double policy 
about Tilak. Within the limits imposed by his circum- 
‘stances, he pushed the agitation as far as it would go. 
La e was not the man to be influenced, consciously or 
| otherwise, by anybody, however wealthy or important. 
He spent his life in controversy with the great men of 
his time, some of the Maratha Princes, Ranade, Bhandar- 
| kar, and Gokhale ; he defied the leaders of all India at 
the Surat Congress, and opposed the Governor of Bom- 
bay to his face at the War Conference in 1918. It was 
“no mere superficial militancy, but a real strength, 
| stronger than Mr. Gandhi’s artificial strength, a hard- 
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ness of personality and intellect, which in different — 
conditions might have made him one of the great revolu- 
tionaries. } 


The teaching of Swami Vivekananda was a more 
conscious and serious attempt than any other to provide 
a working faith for India. By his time the reaction 
against the ideas of Ram Mohun Roy had been in the 
ascendant and gathering strength for decades. He des- 
‘pised the attempts to adapt Hinduism to British or 
Christian prejudice. His work was religious, but he was 
a keen nationalist, and sometimes his exhortations are 
directly political. In order to combat the military,. 
economic and political superiority of the West, he sought 
to proclaim and establish the religious superiority of 
India. All religions are true, he said, but it was evident — 
- that Hinduism was the truest. He held that the Vedanta _ 
includes all other religious systems, and is superior to — 
them, 


This aggressive Hinduism had been preached long 
before his time, but he is perhaps its most eminent a 
exponent, and he made out the soundest case for his 


view. He abandoned at least the cruder of the old a 


attempts to show that the ancient Aryans knew as much — 
physical science as the modern Europeans. He was. 2 
willing to leave the sphere of empirical knowledge to the — 
West. He claimed that the Aryans were supreme in — 
their knowledge of metaphysics: their doctrines of re-. q 
birth, of karma, and the identity of the individual Atman — 


with the universal Brahman. These essential truths — 


being non-empirical, are compatible with any develop- 
ment of science. Accordingly he welcomed scientific — 
knowledge as a manifestation of religion. 
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He discussed the question: what is a suitable ideo- 
logy for modern India, and his answer was the Vedanta. 


This he applied and interpreted in many different ways, 
but with a broadly consistent purpose, to combine the 


advantages which he had found in the west with those 
of India. Thus he maintained in principle that all the 
ways of salvation are equally good, but while he did not 
neglect mysticism, knowledge and devotion, he gave by 
far the greatest attention, when in India at least, to the 


_ karma-marga. 


Similarly he applied the doctrine of the three gunas. 
India is, he said, involved in Tamas. In order to attain 
to Sattva, it is necessary to pass through the stage of 
Rajas, and so to imitate western activity. Likewise he 
deduced from the doctrine of the identity of the Atman 
and the Brahman that you are God, I am God, every- 


' body is God: why then fear ? Away with fear, he said, 
_ be bold, no weakness, trust yourself, be cheerful. Take 
again the teaching of the Gita. Renunciation is neces- 
_ sary: the desire for worldly things must be given up. 
| But the Gita says work just as if you had the desire. 
_ He seems often to forget the question of desire and 


urges his hearers to work for wealth, to plunge into the 
world. It is ideal, he admits, not to resist evil. But we have 
not yet reached the ideal, so we must resist evil, Non- 
resistance is not among the duties of the householder. 
Strike from the shoulder; learn to tell lies. The root 
of all evil is weakness. Football is of more use to you 
than the Gita. He holds up to admiration the self-confi- 
dence of the British. He speaks approvingly of Clive— 
a very unusual thing indeed in an Indian nationalist. 
He proclaims the value of foreign travel: life is expan- 
sion. Ideally, he admitted, vegetarianism is better, but 
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he advocated meat-eating. He opposed agentes as 7 
equally with luxury a mistake, and when in this moon - 
- showed little sympathy for traditional her era a | 
The Vedanta, he said, is not pessimistic about this world. 
He criticised industrialism as “crushing millions,” but — 
was not radically opposed to it. Material progress is a 
indifferent: good and evil always go together. He = 
wanted development on national lines—no mere imitation _| 
of the West, but also no going back. Sometimes he 4 
urged the adoption of industrial methods. Indian 
opposition to material civilisation was a case of sour 
grapes. 

He criticised the evils which he saw in Indian life, 
the laziness, lack of combination, lack of original thought, a 
the timidity, the weakness, the habit of talking and not ~ 
doing ; and he held in a general way that Hindu society 3 
was too rigid—he was glad that the British had come to 
shatter its crystallised shell. Yet he was also critical of 4 
the social reformers. Social reform was an attempt to. 4 
reorganise Hindu society on western lines, and he ~ 
wanted it to retain its own spirit in its purity. He ~ 
claimed that a century of social reform had produced no = 
result. He maintained that the improvement of Indian 4 
society must come from within, must be a spontaneous a 
growth, in accordance with the traditions and institu- 
tions to which India was accustomed. Accordingly he 
defended the caste system, though he denounced the 
more flagrant exhibitions of social inequality to which _ 
it gives rise, and asserted the necessity of equality, which 
he held to be compatible with caste. The difficulties 
must be adjusted by growth, not by destruction. The — 
ideal is the Brahman. Caste can be abolished only when 
all are fit to be Brahmans. He defended at least the 4 
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_ ideas which he held to be embodied in the practices of 


_ caste restrictions on marriage, early marriage, and res- 
_ trictions in regard to food. He explicitly opposed inter- 
_ marriage and inter-dining. 


There is, as M. Rolland points out, an aristocratic 


- element in Vivekananda. He had a thoroughly aristo- 
- eratic contempt for money: in this respect he despised 


the west. The same attitude can be seen in relation to 
morality, which he held in no high esteem. Duty is all 


very well, he wrote, but you can have too much of it. 


_ People are too often slaves to duty: freedom is more 
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| “spirituality ’ 


_ important. As for humility, he was strongly opposed 


to it. The English, he held, were right, in spite of their 


_ religion, not to believe that they were sinners, but to 
| think that they were born lords of the world. He would 
i - not have people pray for anything: that was shopkeep- 
ing with God. He vehemently defended Krishna and 


his adventures with the gopis against the criticisms of 
Europeans, steeped in commercialism. He gave no 
importance to self-control, self-restraint, or thrift. 


He talked much of practical activity, but it is 
justifiable to comment that, like a true aristocrat, he 


had no grasp of practical affairs and achieved little. 


He came from a province, Bengal, in which the 
majority of the population is Muslim, yet he made no 
provision for them whatever. The result is probably to 
be seen in the sectarianism of that school in public life 
which was most influenced by him, the earlier genera- 
tion of the Bengal terrorists. In spite of his sympathy 
with the masses, he really had not much more to say to 
them. He held the usual view about the extraordinary 
’ of the Indian peasants, but it is not easy 
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to imagine that his doctrines have ever made any appeal 
to them. Like peasants elsewhere, presumably, they 
are superstitious rather than spiritual, and otherwise 
practically minded people. Mr. Gandhi may well under- 
stand them, but not Vivekananda. Even his pleas for — 
practical activity were vitiated by the error, so natural | 
to one of his type of mind, that it was necessary to 
‘serve’ the masses. Mr. Gandhi uses the same expres- 
sion, but shows his superior understanding of their real 
needs by his actual attempts, which are to rouse the 
masses to help themselves. 


Nevertheless, and especially in view of the diffe- 
rence in their origins, the large amount in common 
between them is more remarkable than the contrasts. 
Vivekananda is a typical figure of the Hindu revival. 
Mr. Gandhi was in his early years, so far as he could be 
classified at all, a product of the liberal reforming school. 
Yet their views coincide to a very considerable extent. — 
Mr. Gandhi has changed his position, and this is, in the 
broad political sense, the significance of the psychologi- 
cal revolution which he underwent in South Africa from — 
1897 onwards. Though he has not entirely discarded 
his past, he is now to be identified with the modern — 
nationalist movement which has resulted from the con-  _ 
fluence of the religious revival and the lower middle 
class political movement, together with a third, the 
purely bourgeois stream, which entered the Congress 
only after the European War. It is another indication 
of the accuracy with which he reacts to the changes in 
the mind of his countrymen. 


In comparison with Vivekananda he shows what is » 4 
at first sight a great deficiency—a lack of an adequate 


a 
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- intellectual system. It is in a certain sense a defect. It 
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deprives him of the ardent support which an intellectual 
Jeader can derive from a school following his principles. 
But from the point of view of immediate effectiveness 
at least, his lack of a formulated system is evidently an 


_ advantage. At the present time no theory could hope 


_ to gain widespread support unless it were broadly simi- 
lar to Vivekananda’s. It would have to derive from 
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classical Indian philosophy, to glorify ancient Indian 
civilisation, and to repudiate ‘“‘ the west.” In the view of 
a modernist the country is obviously better without such 


_.a theory. It is true that Mr. Gandhi professes these 


ideas: he could not do otherwise. But his virtue is that 
he makes less use of them than he might, perhaps as 
little as is compatible with practical success. His grea- 
test merit as a thinker is his eclecticism. 

His advantage over Vivekananda in this respect is 


‘evident in relation to the communal question, Mr. Gandhi 


is criticised, in a sense quite rightly, for making his 
appeal religious, Hindu, and thus such as to antagonise 


_ the Muslims. Judging even from his own point of view 
_ this is the greatest weakness of his policy. But his posi- 


tion might have been far worse. Vivekananda’s theory 
was primarily religious, superficially adapted to con- 


‘temporary material needs, and was in fact sectarian and 


exclusive. Mr. Gandhi’s theory is in its inspiration 
primarily secular, disguised unfortunately but perhaps 
inevitably under a religious covering, and though he has 
failed with the communal question, he has obviously 
done far better than Vivekanada did or could have done. 
His claim to be a Sanatanist does not deceive the real 
Sanatanists. They accuse him of conducting a political 
‘movement under religious slogans. He is surprised, but 
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in a certain sense they are right. His religion has passed. | 
from the mediaeval stage, in which it is identified with | 
the social order, to the modern stage, in which it is a. a 
matter of private conviction. Only such a religion can. “ | 
be genuinely tolerant and broad-minded, as Mr. Gandhi e. | 
is, and orthodox Hindus, with all their parade of toler- | 
ance, are not. 


In a more general way also, such a mind as 7 
Mr. Gandhi’s is probably more valuable than any dog-. 2 
matic type is likely to be. I have represented Viveka- 
nanda as an aristocrat. Mr. Gandhi on the other hand, — 
in spite of all his obscurantism, is best set down as a 
bourgeois thinker. He will tend to give others that cool, _ 4 
calculating, open-minded attitude which he himself a 
usually displays, which is generally necessary fora man _ 
who is to make his way in the world, and for a society 
which is to achieve economic success. His ethical sys- 
tem, with its consistent emphasis upon the development. 
of individual character, is far better calculated to achieve 
its object than Vivekananda’s mere exhortations to an 
imitation of western energy. Vivekananda is out of 
sympathy with European thought, and he sees only its _ 
superficial success. Mr. Gandhi has in the nature of the 
case been able to understand its spirit far more: 
thoroughly. Mr. Gandhi’s way may after all prove to — 
be the true way to the modernisation of India. Even 
for intellectual progress his influence is likely to be 
more beneficial than might at first be thought. The con-. 
tact of his mind is such as to promote in others the inte-. _ 
rest in practical matters and the empirical outlook which _ 
he himself possesses, the qualities which lead to scienti-. _ 
fic and technical advance. 
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Even in this respect then, Mr. Gandhi’s influence may 
- not be so deplorable as his modern-minded critics make 
q out. It hardly needs to be added that as a practical man, 
. an agent in changing the world, he is exceedingly effec- 
tive, and with all reservations beneficial. This again 

results in part from the same outlook and temper of 
_ mind. His effectiveness as a propagandist, for example, 
depends to a considerable extent upon the literary merit 
_ of his speaking and writing, and here it is easy to see 
_ that the style corresponds to the attitude towards things. 
_ He has been frequently complimented on the excellence 
of his English style, and deservedly. His Gujarati is 
_ said to be no less admirable. Mr. K. M. Munshi, him- 
self a distinguished author in Gujarati, says of 
Mr. Gandhi’s writing: 


“Mahatma Gandhi has given to Gujarati prose a 
new sense of power. His vocabulary has been 
drawn from many sources. His style, though 
sometimes loosely woven in construction, is 
direct, clear, and easily comprehensible, the 
result of precise thinking and an incessant effort 
to avoid the devious by-paths of rhetoric and 
sophistry. An unerring sense of proportion 
keeps both expression and imagination under 
judicious restraint..... With him, beauty of 
expression has to be a humble housemaid to 
Truth. And the reader invariably falls under 
the spell of ‘the bare, sheer, penetrating power 
of every line’ of his, which, under the stress of 
some great emotion, attains biblical strength.” 


In particular, of Mr. Gandhi’s weekly contributions. 
_ to “ Navajivan ” he says : 
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“Every one of them is sober. Imagination is | 
always curbed by a stern adherence to hard — 
facts, marshalled with fairness. Restraint and 
sincerity invest every line with moral 
dignityicitai'* 


By whatever means he achieves it, he conveys in his 
English writing an almost unique impression of since- 
rity. Even his piety rings true. His writing shows a 
man anxious above all to be truthful, to be fair and 
just; firmly in control of himself, having his own defi- 
nite opinions, yet open to conviction. It is the type of 
mind best able to appeal to ordinary unsophisticated but 
shrewd people, moderate sober people, the peasants and 
traders and artisans whom he tries to approach. It is 
obvious that his mode of thought also is such as to 
appeal to them. He is religious, but is not much inte- 
rested in theology or metaphysics, and rarely introduces 
such themes. He stresses above all ethical considera- 
tions, and these are just such as are understood by ordi- 
nary people, and influence them most easily. He is a 
Mahatma, but he is also in most matters a reasonable 
practical man. In his actual work, whether as politician 
or rural or social reformer, he is, given his assumptions, 
practical, shrewd and very thorough. 


But such qualities involve defects. His sincere 
attempt to depend upon reason, though of course only 
partially successful, is admirable, and a most welcome | 
contrast to prevailing political habits, but it may entail 
some sacrifice of effectiveness. His appeal, through its 
freedom from dogmatism, gains in width, but must lack 


*K. M. Munshi: Gujarata and its Literature, 312, 313. 
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in depth. This is, I believe, the fact. Mr. Gandhi’s 
_ following is enormous, but its enthusiasm is limited. 
_ There is an air of calculation about it. He is accepted 
__as leader for the obvious reasons—nobody but he could 
achieve such a wide unity; nobody can mobilise the 


masses as he can; he is, given his oddities, a very able 


politician. He is not accepted because his ideas appeal 


to everybody as obviously right. He inspires a confi- 
dence and loyalty directed to his person, not so much 


to his policy. The movements which he leads show 
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great enthusiasm, courage, self-sacrifice. But it is 
vaguely for the nation, not for any vision which he has 
created in the minds of his followers. For he has no 
system, no all-embracing plan of the universe, which 
shows them their place in it, sets the promised land 
before them, and assures them that their efforts will be 
a step towards the goal. He has, in striking contrast to 
Vivekananda, very little of the historical sense. He has 
his promised land, but I believe it is true to say that 
it is not an effective ideal in India today. The lower 
middle class may be moved a little, the peasantry may 
feel some attraction towards it, the princes and land- 


lords may be to some extent neutralised by it, the 


moneyed men feel that it is so absurd as not to matter, 
but what is in a certain sense the most important class 


| of all, the intellectuals, are for the most part antagonised 


by it. They support his policy, so far as they do so, for 


| other reasons. 


It would be wrong however to think that this is a 
complete account of his leadership. He fails to give his 
followers a vision for which to strive, but he does not 
fail altogether to kindle in them an emotion of the ideal. 
He uses their loyalty to the nation. That is assumed. 
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His task is to give that loyalty a definite and practical — 
character. This he does, not by rendering the national — 4 
ideal more specific, but by attaching to it other ideals. . 
The most important is the complex which he calls Truth, 4 
the strengthening of the self, fearlessness. But this is — a 
by now the stock-in-trade of all national  ropaameel a 

His special contribution is non-violence. Non-violence | 
does to some extent play the part in the Indian national — 
movement which a theory or an aim might be expected © a 
to play. Mr. Gandhi himself identifies means and ends, ~ 
and he has succeeded in getting a surprising number of a 
others to take the same view. It is easy to be cynical — 
about non-violence. Obviously it is true that most peo- — 
ple accept it because they have no alternative—and 3 
because it keeps the masses in order. But even among © 
these this acceptance is not in all cases merely calculat- ia 
ing. Many share in some degree the feeling of the a 
minority that non-violence is the more excellent way, — 
that it dignifies the movement, raises it above the level — 
of mere sordid politics, and does render it, as Mr. Gandhi 
would have it, a religious movement. 
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PART II 


CHAPTER XI 


THE WAR AND HOME RULE 


In July, 1914, Mr. Gandhi was at last free from his 
entanglements in South Africa, and started for London, 
where before proceeding to India he was to meet Gokhale. 
He had not reached England when war was declared ; 
he was delayed in London by war-work and ill-health, 
and did not reach India till January, 1915. 


His reputation was of course by now well esta- 
blished. He was. awarded the Kaisar-i-Hind Gold 
Medal for his South African services in the New Year 
Honours. He took little part in the Congress, but was 

_ nevertheless elected, in his absence, by the Delhi Session 
; (1918) as one of its three representatives at the Ver- 
sailles Peace Conference. But it is evident that he had 
no ambitions in these directions. He felt some diffi- 
dence on returning to India from the petty affairs of 
South Africa. He promised Gokhale to study India for 
a year before saying or doing anything. He told 
Mr. Andrews that his plan was to keep silent until a 
situation arose on which it was necessary to say some- 
thing, and that he expected no occasion for action to 
occur for five years. 


| He was now feeling quite out of sympathy with the 
educated classes. On his arrival in 1915 he was publicly 
‘welcomed. Among the wealthy and _ distinguished 
people present he felt out of place, a provincial. His 
dress made him uncomfortable. He had not the courage 
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to reply to his welcome in Gujarati. He felt most 
definitely at this time, as he has felt in some degree ever 
since, that there is a gulf between himself and this class. 
He made no attempt to establish contact with them. 
His attention during his first few years in India was 
occupied with re-establishing his Ashram—he had 
brought many of the Phoenix people with him—with a 
study of the position of the peasants and the artisans, 
and with war-work. All these kept him away from the 
middle classes, and for some time his coolness towards 
the Home Rule movement and his enthusiasm for the 
War rendered him unpopular with them. 


His war-fever began in England. Very soon after 
his arrival in August, 1914, a meeting of the Indians in 
London was held, to discuss their attitude. Many were 
opposed to cooperation in the war, arguing that they 
were slaves in the Empire. Mr. Gandhi replied that 
the faults they were all aware of lay with individuals in 
authority rather than with the system ; and these faults 
could be cured by love. He thought. that to press their 
demands when the British were in difficulties would be 
improper: self-denial in this matter was both civil and 
far-sighted. He evidently overbore and ignored ‘the 
opposition, and though agreement was not reached, 
proceeded to ask for volunteers for a Red Cross detach- 
ment. Eighty went into training with himself as leader. 
Trouble arose with superior officers, and there was talk 
of satyagraha. But he was still weak as the result of 
recent fasts on Tolstoy Farm, and he had to retire after 
some time owing to ill-health. 


Later, in India, he offered to lead ambulance work 
in Mesopotamia ; and Mrs. Polak says that he was with 
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difficulty prevented from offering himself as a combatant 
soldier.* But he later wrote: “My repugnance to war 
was as strong then as it is today ; and I could not then 
have, and would not have shouldered a rifle.”’+ I am 
inclined to believe Mrs. Polak’s statement. He would 
carry the thing through completely. 


In 1918 he was invited by Lord Chelmsford to take 
part in a Conference at Delhi to discuss measures of 
help in the war. He hesitated, as the Ali brothers and 
others were in jail and, according to Mr. Andrews, there 
was in existence a secret treaty of an objectionable 
character between Italy and Britain. He asked Lord 
Chelmsford about this. The Viceroy replied that he 
knew nothing; but Mr. Gandhi would agree that the 
existence of the British Empire was generally for the 
good of the country, and it was therefore his duty to 
assist. He agreed, and attended the conference, where 
by permission he spoke in Hindustani. 


He promised at the conference to begin a recruiting 
‘campaign, and selected Khaira, the district in which he 
had only a few months before been leading the peasants 
in satyagraha. In spite of the popularity he had 
acquired, the people boycotted him and his party, giving 
them no food, and refusing to lend their carts. 
How, they asked, is service in the army compatible with 
ahimsa ? and why should we serve the foreign govern- 
ment? Very few recruits were obtained at first, but the 
effect gradually increased. 


In reply to these objections he argued that the Arms 
Act and the general disarmament of the people were the 
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blackest act committed by the British in India, and that 
they should take this golden opportunity of learning to 
bear arms and to get the Arms Act repealed, and per- 
mission for the middle classes to keep fire-arms. 


“As long as we have to look to Englishmen for 
our defence, as long as we are not free from the 
military, so long we cannot be regarded as 
equal partners with Englishmen. It therefore 


behoves us to learn the use of arms and to > 


acquire the ability to defend ourselves..... : 
There can be no friendship between the brave 
and the effeminate. We are regarded as a 
cowardly people. If we want to become free 
from that reproach, we should learn the use of 
arms. 


“|... We cannot become partners of the Empire 


by embarrassing it. Embarrassment in its hour 
of crisis will not avail to secure the rights we 
need ; we must win by serving it. To distrust 
the statesmen of the Empire is to distrust our 
own strength, it is a sign of our own weak- 
ness... .. = 


After the Delhi War Conference he explained his. 
position in a letter to the Viceroy: 


“T recognise that in the hour of its danger we 
must give as we have decided to give, ungrudg- 
ing and unequivocal support to the Empire of 
which we aspire in the near future to be part- 
ners in the same sense as the Dominions Over- 


* Speech in Khaira District, July 1918, Sp. Wr: 441. 
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seas. But it is the simple truth that our res- 
ponse is due to the expectation that our goal 
will be reached all the more speedily..... If I 
could make my countrymen retrace their steps, 
I would make them withdraw all the Congress 
Resolutions and not whisper “ Home Rule” or 
““Responsible Government” during the pen- 
dency of the war. I would make India offer all 
her able-bodies sons........ I do not bargain for 
its fulfilment, but you should know that dis- 
appointment of hope means disillusion.” 


His satyagraha campaigns were in no way opposed 
to the spirit of his war-work : 


‘““In Champaran by resisting an age-long tyranny, 
I have shown the ultimate sovereignty of British 
justice. In Khaira, a population that was curs- 
ing the Government now feels that it, and not 
the Government, is the power when it is pre- 
pared to suffer for the truth it represents..... 
These Champaran and Khaira affairs are my 
direct, definite and special contribution to the 


War.”’* 


At the beginning the question had been raised how 
this work could be reconciled with ahimsa. He agreed 
that war was in contradiction to truth, and that he did 
not know the rights and wrongs of this war. But, he 
argued, we cannot always see our duty clearly. We are 
entangled in the web of himsa. A man living in society 
necessarily shares in the himsa of society. It is our 
duty to stop war. But one who cannot do so, who has 
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no rights, can take part in it, and at the same time make 
all efforts to rescue the world from war. He was a direct 
sharer in violence, as he was protected by the British 
armed forces ; and he wanted to remain a British subject. 
There were only two courses: complete opposition, 
satyagraha, and cooperation. He had no power to 
oppose, so he had to cooperate. He has never since 
doubted that he was right. 


Mr. Gandhi himself has said that a satyagrahi has to 
behave with greater care than a sailor walking on a rope. 
This case is a good example of that lawyer-like subtlety 
which has caused many to doubt his sincerity. He takes 
the popular side, pleading for reforms as a reward for 
war-services, and yet repudiates it; he disclaims any 
intention to bargain, and yet argues that his method will 
achieve a better bargain ; he uses nationalist arguments, 
to induce people to show their loyalty; he expounds 
ahimsa as almost an absolute duty, yet supports the war 
and demands the repeal of the Arms Act. His policy 
has caused confusion even among his closest followers. 


He has never provided a clear rational defence of 
his position, and it is probably a mistake to demand one. 
He was no doubt carried away, with most other people, 
by the enthusiasm of the time. As opposition to the war 
increased, his eagerness also declined, but he was won 
over again by the Viceroy. It seems quite clear also that 
he was moved by the arguments which he used to con- 
vince others. In his speech in London, and in those in 
Khaira, he argued that support of the war would be 
sound tactics for India: he implied that constitutional 
advance and other concesions would be _ obtained. 
Repeal of the Arms Act was an old Congress demand, 
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and Tilak and other leaders supported recruiting in 
order to achieve it, and to get commissioned ranks in the 
army for Indians. Mr. Gandhi however denies this: 
“ All I can then claim for my conduct is that it was in 
the instances cited actuated in the interests of non-vio- 
lence. There was no thought of sordid national or other 
interests.”’* 


There are more respectable motives, which he evi- 
dently cherished also. It is a duty to repay evil by good, 
especially when one’s opponent is in difficulties. Volun- 
tary non-violence is good, but forced non-violence is 
worse than violence. To refuse to take part in the war 
out of cowardice, but on the pretence that one is doing 
so for patriotic reasons, would be worse than participa- 
tion. The Arms Act is objectionable because it is non- 
violence by compulsion when the will to non-violence is 
absent. 


‘European war-resisters must recognise a vital 
difference which exists between them and me. 
They do not represent exploited nations; I re- 
present the most exploited nation in the world. 
To use a far from flattering analogy, they re- 
present the cat and I the mouse. Has the mouse 
a feeling in favour of non-violence only ? Has 
it not the instinctive desire to defend itself vio- 
lently and successfully, before it has been 
possible to teach it the virtue, the grandeur, the 
superiority of the law of non-violence in the 
domain of war ? Is it not perhaps necessary for 
me, as the representative of the ‘mouse’ tribe, 


*C. F. Andrews: Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas, 142. 
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to share in its desire for violent destruction, 
with the very object of teaching it the superio- 
rity of non-destruction ? ’’* 2 


The meaning is clear: people in this position cannot 
in general appreciate non-violence fully straight off. They 
have to be taken through a course of instruction; and 
Mr. Gandhi felt it his duty as usual to go through the 
course with them, though he did not need it himself. 
There is the suggestion, later often repeated, that he 
must share the feelings of his countrymen. This does 
not mean that he was afraid of isolating himself. He 
has never been afraid of doing so, and indeed his partici- 
pation in. the war probably diminished his. popularity. 
The idea may perhaps be crudely expressed thus: by 
refusing to take part in the war he would have isolated 
himself in another way, by proclaiming himself a mere 
fanatic on the question of non-violence. Having sup- 
ported the war he could claim to be practical and open- 
minded about it, and his arguments for non-violence in 
the national struggle would have greater weight. This 
is made clearer by another statement : 


“T suppressed my private judgment in favour of 
the duty of an ordinary citizen. My position is 
wholly different now. I have become by force 
of circumstances a teacher of non-violence. I 
claim to enforce my teaching in my own life to 
the best of my ability and I feel that I have the 
strength to resist war in my own person.’ 


He was not then so closely identified with non-vio- 
lence, at least in the view of the Indian public, as he is 


* Y. I. 9—5—1929. + Y. I. 10—1—1929. 
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now. His protests against the war would have had little 
effect. Public support is of course essential to his 
method: ‘“ Satyagraha presupposes..... a recognised 
social status in the person offering it.’”’* 


This idea that he was powerless to oppose the war 
is often expressed ; and he argues that there were only 
two possible courses, and he therefore had to take the 
other, full participation. “A non-violent man _ will 
instinctively prefer direct participation to indirect, in a 
system which is based on violence and to which he has 
to belong without any choice being left to him.”} This 
follows of course less through any general principle than 
“instinctively,” from his own nature. He must be in 
the thick of things; or if he cannot reconcile that with 
his conscience, he must be actively doing something. 
The Mahatma who prefers to remain aloof, listening to 
the still small voice within, is not far from a myth. 


Mr. Gandhi’s attitude towards the war is really not 
at all surprising. He could obviously have done nothing 
against it, except to get himself interned for the dura- 
tion. Opposition to war is now taken as a matter of 
course, but it is apt to be forgotten that this state of mind 
is entirely a post-war development. For a loyal and 
exceedingly conscientious citizen, such as he was, or for 
anybody who takes ordinary ethical considerations 
seriously, the decision to oppose one’s own government 
in a war is very difficult to take or to justify. 


In view of his attitude on the war, his indifference 
to, or disapproval of, the Home Rule movement is not 
so strange as it might appear. By 1917 the agitation had 


*Y. L 8—8— 1929. + Y. I. 30—1—1930. 
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become very powerful, and many even more moderate: 
than he then was supported it. But he refrained, as he 
always has done, from joining any political party. “ By 
doing so I would lose the position of splendid isolation. 
I enjoy at present.”* The Home Rule movement more- 
over was a purely political agitation, and so confined to 
the middle and upper classes. Mr. Gandhi on the other 
hand had been associating with peasants and craftsmen, 
though as he found during his recruiting campaign, 
nationalist sentiment was spreading among these classes: 
also. He of course disapproved of efforts to bring 
pressure upon the Government in a time of crisis; and. 
he had always disliked the policy of demanding conces- 
sions without having first done one’s best to improve 
things by one’s own efforts: “ . our movement should. 
be twofold. We may petition the Government, we may 
agitate in the Imperial Council for our rights, but for a 
real awakening of the people, internal activity is more 
important.’’+} , 


The Home Rule agitation would fail to appeal to 
him also because it had in view a Parliamentary, wes-. 
tern type of government and presumably other institu- 
tions, and these he had disliked at least since 1908. He 
compromised on the point, but his attitude towards. 
parliamentary institutions until quite recently has been 
cool. He announced his compromise in the speech just 
quoted : ) 

“In offering these views, I have assumed the 


* Statement to Press, April, 1920, when he joined the Home Rule: 
League as its President. 

+ Presidential Address, First Gujarat Political Conference, 

November 1917. Sp. Wr. 416. 
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propriety of the current trend of thought. To 

| me however it does not appear to be altogether 

in the right direction. Our agitation is based 

on the western model. The Swaraj we desire 

is of a western type..... Many believe there is 

no escape from it. I do not think so. I cannot 

forget that India is not Europe, India is not 
Japan.....” 


6e 


In spite of my views being as I have just des- 
cribed them, I do not hesitate to take part in 
the Swaraj movement, for India is being 
governed in accordance with the western sys- 
tem..... Without parliamentary government 
we should be nowhere.’’* 


He now supported the Congress-League scheme, and 
made the fruitful suggestion that it be published in the 
vernaculars and signatures be collected in support of it. 
A million signatures are said to have been taken. But 
he was not enthusiastic: “I freely confess that reforms 
take a secondary place in my scheme of national re- 
organisation.’ + 


It is obvious too that Mr. Gandhi’s very peculiar 
views would render him a difficult person to cooperate 
with. He was no doubt wise not to abandon his “ splen- 
did isolation.” It is not however merely a question of 
views. “To be in active opposition should be unthink- 
| I have never accepted that position.” He 
cannot remain in an organisation of which he is not the 
unquestioned leader. 


* Ibid 405—6 
+ Statement to Press, April, 1920. 
+t Statement to Press 17—9—1934. 
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He frankly avowed his inability to work jointly with 
Mrs. Besant in leading the Home Rule League. He 
quoted the saying: “One scabbard cannot hold two 
swords.”* And this, after his experience in South 
Africa, is what might be expected. There he had never 
had to acknowledge any leadership other than that of his 
cwn conscience. Even in India, he never worked under 
the direction of anybody else. 


The South African experience had other important 
effects upon Mr. Gandhi’s policy. It has been remarked — 
previously how well the tactics of satyagraha were suited 
to the peculiar position and demands of the South Afri- 
can Indians. These conditions were far from being 
satisfied in India. The important question of the time, 
with which Mr. Gandhi was being continually confron- 
ted, on which he was bound sooner or latter to take a 
definite attitude, the question of self-government, was 
one affecting not a minority, but the whole population, 
and a population in which unity was not easy to obtain. 
It was a demand which could not be treated by the 
authorities as a minor matter ; and though impartial per- 
sons do in fact usually regard it as right and just, it is 
not a simple straightforward question, and in the nature 
of the case outside opinion is not of great importance. 
In such circumstances the line of action of a satyagrahi 
is not so clear, and it is not surprising that for some time 
Mr. Gandhi felt shy of the question. It was only when 
serious provocation was offered by the Government, and 
public opinion thereby strongly aroused, and the nation’s 
case to an outside observer strengthened, that he took 


*I. K. Yajnik: Gandhi As I know Him, Vol I, 27. 
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decisive action. But even then he shirked the issue of 
Swaraj. 


For he was, in short, a reformist ; his reformism had 
been confirmed by his experiences hitherto, and he has 
never emancipated himself from it. His method as he 
had used it hitherto was a purely reformist method. He 
had learnt to proceed by negotiation with his opponents, 
to study the subject and to define the issue carefully, 
jealously to prevent any confusion with other issues, 
only if no agreement at all was possible to start his 
action, and to be ready to call it off at the first opportu- 
nity. It was well suited to deal with small, local ques- 
tions, in which the popular side had, on general grounds 
of principle, a good case ; far less well fitted for dealing 
with the large, vague, endlessly arguable question of 
Swaraj. 


“One sometimes hears it said: ‘Let us get the 
government of India in our own hands, and 
everything will be all right.’ There could be no 
greater superstition than this. No Nation has 
thus gained its independence....... When the 
Swaraj spirit has really permeated society, a 
stranger suddenly came upon us will observe 
energy in “every walk of life.” 


“The great truth, ‘As with the individual so with 
the universe,’ is applicable here as elsewhere.” * 


It is fitting therefore that in the beginning he should 
confine himself to small reforms, and it is characteristic 
that except in the first case the occasions were not sought 


*Presidential Address, First Gujarat Political Conference 
November, 1917. Sp. Wr. 416, 409. 
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by him. In 1917 he secured the abolition of the recruit- 
ment.of workers under agreement for service in South 
Africa. Pt. Malaviya had moved in the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council in February 1917 for its immediate aboli- 
tion, but the Viceroy had refused permission for the 
resolution. Mr. Gandhi interviewed the Viceroy, and 
established good relations with him. He then organised 
meetings in Bombay, Karachi and Calcutta, which 
demanded the abolition of the institution by the 31st July 
of that year. “If you want work out of people, put 
before them a word which conveys a definite meaning. 
“Immediately ’ can be interpreted by everyone according 
to his pleasure.”* He also had a deputation of promi- 
nent Bombay ladies go to the Viceroy on the question. 
A considerable agitation developed, and before the date 
named, the abolition was announced. 


In a similar way he secured the abolition of the 
customs cordon at Viramgam, though here he used a 
threat of satyagraha—he denied that it was a threat, but 
Government was made aware of his intention. 


At Champaran also he was successful. Here, for 
the first time in India, he had to practise civil disobedi- 
ence of the law, and his explanatory statement in the 
magistrate’s court caused some sensation in the country. 
He had been ordered to leave the neighbourhood, but 
“in obedience to the higher law” of conscience he 
refused. 


Thousands of people gathered, many of whom wept 
at the sight of the man who was offering to go to jail 
for them. Meanwhile agitation was rising, the Viceroy 
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had been informed, and the case was withdrawn. The 
first-fruits of satyagraha were impressive, and more 
followed. He was appointed a member of an official 
commission of inquiry, whose recommendations were 
almost all put into effect, and the chief grievance of the 
peasants, which had been the cause of periodic trouble 
for sixty years, was removed. 


After the main part of the inquiry was over, he 
began some uplift work in a few villages in the district. 
Some small schools were established, which occupied 
themselves principally with teaching the children clean- 
ness and proper behaviour; the peasants were given 
medical attention and shown how to keep their villages 
clean ; and some cow-protection work was started. He 
was unable to remain long, and all these efforts soon 
collapsed, with little permanent effect. It is stated how- 
ever that the result of his visit in inspiring the people 
with courage and self-respect has been great and perma- 
nent. 


The Khaira campaign for remission of the land- 
revenue owing to failure of the crops was less successful. 
Mr. Gandhi states that they saved only their honour. 
_ Here mass satyagraha was used for the first time in 
India, and it was found that satyagraha cannot be prac- 
tised successfully by people without training and some 
familiarity with its principles. Satyagraha was started, 
and the usual repression followed. The peasants gra- 
dually weakened. Mr. Gandhi did not want the 
complete ruin of those who were standing firm, but he. 
could find no way out. At length he learnt that a notice 
had been issued that if those able to pay would do so, 
the collection from the poorer would be postponed, This 
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seemed to him to fall within the terms of the vow, and 
accordingly satyagraha was stopped. He described it 
however as a graceless end to the struggle. The full 
demand was for remission, while only postponement had. 
been secured. The collector maintained that he had 
surrendered nothing. There was no “pleasant atmos- 
phere of agreement.” Mr. Gandhi considers it ‘a good 
end to a satyagraha campaign if the people have more 
spirit and strength than at the beginning. But in this 
case he could see no such result. Nevertheless the affair 
did much good. As at Champaran, its effect was to 
rouse the people to a sense of their rights and the their 
potential strength. It was the beginning of the political 
education of the Gujarat peasants. , 

The Khaira movement was conducted by the Guja- 
rat Sabha, of which Mr, Gandhi was at that time 
President. But the other campaigns, following the 
South African precedent, were undertaken by no exist- 
ing organisation. At Champaran there was no Congress 
organisation: the people were afraid of it. He decided 
therefore not to use that name. They wanted work, not 
a name, as he puts it ; they were out to make the people 
acquainted with the spirit of the Congress, not its body. 
He was careful not to let the affair take on a political 
colour. He has found that it is often better to keep 
free from politics matters in which there is no place 
for it. s 

But, he adds, the Champaran affair showed that 
politics does lie concealed in pure public service. By 
‘means of these actions he was, as he later put it, “ work- 
ing my way to their hearts (of the educated class) 
silently....”* They did much to restore his popularity 


*y. I, 30—7—1925. 
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and to render satyagraha familiar to the public. 
Mr. Yajnik states that Mr. Gandhi’s decision at last to 
enter politics was taken at the Lucknow Congress 
(December, 1916), when the Home Rule movement and 
discontent on account of the war were beginning to 
gather strength rapidly. The series of experiments in 
satyagraha began early in 1917. He refused to follow 
the direct way to the hearts of the middle class by taking 
a lead in the Home Rule movement. He preferred this 
indirect route, far more in accordance with his own 
prejudices and principles, by which however he ulti- 
mately arrived. 


CHAPTER XII 
THE WORKERS AND PEASANTS 


Mr. Gandhi in his own brief accounts of these first 
steps in satyagraha in India includes the strike of the 
mill-workers at Ahmedabad in 1918. This, the first 
occasion of contact with the industrial workers, demands 
more attention. The workers had been agitating for an 
increase of wages, and he had wanted to help them. 
Now the mill-owners decided to abolish a special plague 
bonus of 70% which they had been giving for a short 
time, and on account of the rise in prices to give a 20% 
increase of wages. The workers demanded a 50% 
increase. Arbitration was agreed to, but broke down, 
and a lock-out was declared. Mr. Gandhi and the other 
arbitrators then decided that an increase of 35% would 
be fair, and the workers somewhat unwillingly accepted . 
their view, the demand for arbitration still being main- 
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tained. The workers in a meeting then vowed that thes 
would not return to work unless a 35% increase, or arbi- 
tration, were granted, and further vowed to observe 
Mr. Gandhi's celebrated four conditions: (1) There was 
to be in no circumstances any breach of the peace; 
(2) No pressure of any sort was to be brought upon 
those who returned to work; (3) They should not 
support themselves while on strike by begging; (4) They 
should remain firm however long the strike might 
continue, and when their funds were exhausted they 
should maintain themselves by other work. The vow 
was repeated each day in the strikers’ meeting. 


Mr. Gandhi met the owners, some of whom were 
personal friends, and tried to persuade them again to 
accept arbitration. But they now adopted his Ruskinian 
view, that their relation to the workers was that of a 
father to his children; and in that situation is an arbi- 
tration board appropriate ? 


After two weeks the strikers began to despair. 
After eighteen days it was reported that some were 
returning to work, and he heard men grumbling that 
while they starved and went on foot, he ate adequately 
and went about in his motor-car. Immediately he de- 
clared in the meeting that he would fast and refrain 
from using a car until a settlement was brought about 
or the strike collapsed. He agrees that the grumbling 
was justified, for he was urging others to do something 
which he was not doing himself. But he was mainly 
concerned about the possibility of a breach of the stri- 
kers’ vow. 


ce 


. rather the ignominy of having unworthily 
compromised by my vow the position and inde- 
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pendence of the mill-owners, than that it should 
be said by posterity that 10,000 men had 
suddenly broken a vow which they had for over 
twenty days solemnly taken and repeated in the 
“name of God.’* 


For he had to agree that there was a fault in the 
fast, in that it was bound to bring pressure on the mill- 
owners, while the only pressure upon them ought to be 
that of the strike. His penance was not for their fault 
but for that of the workers. The workers’ fault was 
their weakening in spite of their vow. Their non-vio- 
lence, he explains, like that of the Khaira peasants, was 
in deed only, not in word and thought. He maintains 
that if it had been complete, they would certainly have 
won without his fast. 


He asked the owners not to allow the fast to change 
their course. They replied sarcastically, as he admits 
they had a right to do. After three days they agreed to 
arbitration, and the strike ended. But, as a compensa- 
tion for the evil done to the owners, Mr. Gandhi had to 
refrain from pressing the case of the workers. The 
result was an increase less than the 35% demanded. 


In other strikes, and generally in relation to the 
labour movement, Mr. Gandhi has proceeded upon 
similar principles. During the miners’ strike in Natal 
in 1913, he repeatedly asked all those who had come 
out to go back if they felt unable to continue on his 
conditions. Those who went back should not be intimi- 
dated in any way. In this case also he did not know 
how to carry on. They camped out for some time, and 
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eventually he decided to take them to the frontier of the 
Transvaal and get them all arrested. Meanwhile they 
lived on charity, whether solicited or not is not made 
clear. But this strike was for the national cause, not the 
workers’ special interests. Elsewhere he says in general 
terms “In all the strikes I have ever conducted I have 
laid down one indispensable rule that labourers must 
find their own support.”* During the mill strike in 
Bombay in 1928, some strikers were sent to Ahmedabad 
to ask the workers there for monetary help. Mr. Gandhi. 
would not advise them to give it. He has always opposed 
any suggestion that the mill-workers’ Union at Ahmeda- 
bad should affiliate to the Trade Union Congress. This 
isolation is a universal feature of Mr. Gandhi’s policy. 
He defends it generally : 


‘A pacific strike must be limited to those labour-. 
ing under the grievance to be redressed. Thus 
if the match-manufacturers of, say, Timbuctoo,,. 
who are quite satisfied with their lot, strike out 
of sympathy with its mill-hands who are getting 
starvation wages, the match-manufacturers’ 
strike would be a species of violence. They 
may and should help in a most effective manner 
by withdrawing their custom from the mill- 
owners of Timbuctoo....’’+ 


He regards strikes in fact as a species of satyagraha.. 


Satyagraha, for the reasons previously stated, is almost. 


always subject to analogous limitations. A well known 
case is the satyagraha struggle waged in 1924 and 1925 


*Speech to Madras Workers, 1920, Sp. Wr. 1047. 
+ Y. I, 18—1l1—1926. 
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against certain disabilities of the untouchables at Vaikam. 
Here Mr. Gandhi strongly opposed help from outside the 
State, either volunteers for satyagraha, or money and 
the like. Material help would only expose the weak- 
ness of the satyagrahis, and instead of a process of con- 
version by love and suffering, would render it an exhibi- 
tion of bullying. It would not pass the universally 
applicable test, that satyagraha must conform to the 
domestic analogy. 


So far as I know he has never used this analogy in 
regard to a labour dispute, but it seems clear that he 
would think of it in that way. The employer is in loco 
parentis of his workers. 


At Ahmedabad, the effect of Mr. Gandhi’s methods, 
which are strictly followed, is to preserve industrial 
peace very completely by means of a system of arbitra- 
tion. and conciliation ; to encourage welfare work of a 
comprehensive character, which is usually much 
praised ; and generally to check class-consciousness, and 
to keep the workers away from politics, except as indivi- 
dual volunteers and satyagrahis. “...... it is a most 
dangerous thing to make political use of labour until 
labourers understand the political condition of the 
country and are prepared to work for the common 
good.”* Since the war the wages of the Ahmedabad 
textile workers have been reduced substantially less 
than those of the workers in Bombay City, where a 
policy of militant resistance to wage-reductions and other 
attacks has been followed. But as wages at Ahmedabad 
were initially lower than those at Bombay, the obvious 
deduction from this fact may not be justified, and it is 


* Y. I. February, 1921. 
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probably a result of Mr. Gandhi’s personal influence 
rather than a testimony to his policy. 

In 1925 he spent a day with the Ahmedabad Labour 
Union, heard a report, and addressed a meeting. The 
report attempted to state the workers’ ideals : 


“We understand that we have to come to the 


ce 


mills perfectly prepared to commence work 
right at starting-time. We should not leave the 
work-room more frequently or a minute longer 
than is necessitated by urgent demands of 
nature. We should assure to the mills flawless 
work, careful handling of machinery, minimum 
waste of materials and stores.” 


Gandhiji in his speech laid special stress on the 
labourers’ duty. He knew they had grievances. 

But he was sure that some of the things 
depended on themselves, on their cultivation of 
proper self-respect..... It was a sad commen- 
tary on their way of life that they should have to 
borrow so much. Their wages may be insuffi- 
cient, but he had no doubt that if they were 
more thrifty, free from drink and other evil 
habits, they would not have to be indebted. He 
was very glad that the mill-hands recognised 
the difficult situation of the mill-owners at the 
present moment. ‘I am glad’ he said ‘you 
recognise this. You cannot ask for more pay 
when they are going through serious difficulties. 
A time might come when loyal labourers might 
have to come forward with an offer to serve 
without any wages, in order that the mills may 
not have to be closed down. But I know that 
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you are not prepared today for that. There is 
not that amount of trust between you and the 
mill-owners. You are labouring under numer- 
ous injustices, and unless the mill-owners have 
won you over by considerate and loving treat- 
ment, you are going to do nothing of the kind 
today. But that is a consummation towards 
which I want you to work.’ ’’* 


In all this Mr. Gandhi’s policy closely resembles that 
pursued by capitalists who organise “ company unions” 
among their own workers, or by the most moderate of 
independent labour leaders. It is natural therefore that 
he should have been strongly criticised from the left, 
and his policy attributed to the influence of the mill- 
owners, many of whom are his personal friends. Such 
influence is no doubt possible and indeed likely. But 
the assumption is not necessary. His policy is the 
direct outcome of his theories and preferences. His 
leadership is not invariably to the taste of the mill- 
owners, as in this strike in 1918, and in at least one 
recent instance, the arbitration which took place early 
in 1935. His line of action was generally similar in the 
South African strikes, where the capitalists, who were 
all Europeans, were not known to him personally. 


On the other hand some aspects of his labour policy 
may be cited as instances of the permanent effect upon 
him of his proceedings in South Africa. The residence 
in a foreign country had perhaps induced in the workers 
some solidarity and patriotic feeling; the conditions of 
their work were such that unemployment was perhaps 
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no great loss to them; and they had been exposed for 
years to Mr. Gandhi’s propaganda in “ Indian Opinion.” 
Probably in no other conditions could such ignorant 
workers embark upon a “ permanent strike” involving 
them in the immediate loss of most of their possessions, 
and an indefinite prospect of hardship; and face the 
rigours of imprisonment, internment, and forced labour 
under the whip, with such fortitude and uniform non- 
violence. This example has possibly misled Mr. Gandhi 
into over-estimating the capacity of workers in other 
circumstances to display these virtues. 


His attitude towards the workers is very similar to 
Ruskin’s, from which it may be derived. Both are 
opposed to class-struggle, and think that the proper 
relation between employers and employed is like that of 
a father and his sons; that the way to correct existing 
evils is to teach the capitalists to act morally ; that the 
existence of rich and poor is a necessary and permanent 
thing ; that the oppressor suffers more than the oppress- 
ed, and so forth. Both show a refreshing absence of 
that sentimentality so common among socialists of all 
types, who cannot look upon the workers as other than 
individually helpless, even though collectively heroic, 
members of an oppressed and exploited class. Ruskin 
and Mr. Gandhi look upon a worker as potentially, at 
least, a responsible individual. 


This is the main clue to his ideas on the subject. 
The workers’ problem, like all problems, is to him an 
individual and moral one. He is more concerned to 
cure the workers of dirty habits and to cultivate self- 
respect among them, than to improve their economic 
position. Indeed he does not altogether approve of 
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demands for wage-increases. The better way for the 
workers he thinks is to reduce their needs. In 1928 a 
strike of the Ahmedabad Municipal sweepers was 
threatened, and they asked Mr. Gandhi to lead them. 
He would do so only on condition that they promised to 
give up drink and other dirty habits. 


For, like all reforms in his view, the improvement 
of the workers must come from within, by individual 
effort. Hence his opposition to the support of workers on 
strike by charity: it would not teach them self-respect, 
end would make them idle. 


So also his tenderness towards blacklegs. They 
have their consciences, which must be respected. If 
there is so much unemployed labour that all the strikers’ 
places will be filled, then a strike is no remedy: instead 
of striking, workers must resign. It is a Spartan doc- 
trine, but nothing is gained except by suffering. He 
disapproves of riches, and so of capitalists, and his 
sympathy is generally on the workers’ side. But this 
will depend upon the justice of their contentions : 


“The beauty of satyagraha.... is that it is avail- 
able to either side in a fight; that it has checks 
that automatically work for the vindication of 
truth and justice for that side, whichever it 
may be, that has truth and justice in a pre- 
ponderating measure. It is as powerful and 
faithful a weapon in the hand of the capitalist 
as in that of the labourer. It is as powerful in 
the hand of the Government as in that of the 
people.’’* 


ay. t. 23—6—1920. 
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Mr. Gandhi is not in any of the usual senses a 
socialist, and therefore has no cause to regard the indus- 
trial workers as a specially important section of the 
community ; and their numbers are not so great as to. 
lead to any other view. As he sees it, the workers have- 
no contribution to make to politics, save violent demons--. 
trations, and they are therefore better out of it. More- 
over to use them for political ends of which they are 
ignorant is to betray the gravest lack of respect for 
their personalities. He believes in self-help and in 


solving each problem as it arises. He has no use for 


enthusiasm: there are no masses for him, only indivi- 
duals. “Individuals are always morally superior to 
crowds, corporations or systems.’* Hence workers’ 
Unions are better confined to single localities, and since: 
their function is as much to improve work as to improve 


conditions, they are better organised by crafts. The 
mill-workers’ Union at Ahmedabad is organised in this. 


way. 

Finally, his ideal for the workers is just that which 
would be expected on the ground of his general theories : 
“In labouring with your bodies you are simply 
following the law of your being, and there is not 
the slightest reason for you to feel dissatisfied. 
with your lot. On the contrary, I would ask. 
you to regard yourselves as trustees for the 
nation for which you are labouring. A nation 
may do without its millionaires and without 
its capitalists, but a nation can never do without 
its labour.... in a natural state we should all 

find ourselves our own masters.’’} 


*Y. I. 12—7—1921. 
+ Speech at Madras, 1920. Sp. Wr. 1045. 
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Again : 


“The proper evolution .... would be for the 
labourers to raise themselves to the status of 
part-proprietors.”’* 


In this same article, however written during the 
Non-cooperation movement, when the mill-owners were 
taking advantage of the situation to charge high prices, 
he hinted that the mill-workers might use their power 
to insist that prices be kept down. 


I have ventured to compare Mr. Gandhi with John 
Wesley, and to suggest that just as Wesley’s preaching 
helped to create a class of business men whose strength 
and devotion to their work was adequate to the tasks. 
of the industrial revolution, so Mr. Gandhi’s example 
and precept might have a corresponding effect upon the 
Indian capitalists. The analogy extends to the influence 
of both men upon the working class. Wesley, by preach- 
ing the same puritan virtues, prepared the workers for 
their part in the same labour. Mr. Gandhi’s teaching is 
also well suited to convert the poor, ignorant, careless 
and inefficient workers of India into men capable of 
earning good dividends for their employers—and, under: 
capitalism, of living a better life themselves. The wor- 
kers’ life is hard and dull, but wasting their wages on 
drink is not the best remedy. 


It has been argued previously that class struggles 
have had little influence upon Mr. Gandhi’s thought. 
Most of these ideas were arrived at in South Africa, or 
follow immediately from the ideas of that time. They 
were expressed however for the most part in the period 
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just after the European War, when India had its first 
experience of class struggle of the modern type, and they 
bear perhaps some marks of it. That struggle, though 
intense, was extremely primitive and crude. Workers 
often struck without knowing why or being able to 
formulate demands. It was indeed poles apart from the 
precision and order of satyagraha, and it is not surpris- 
ing that Mr. Gandhi failed to see any virtue or any 
promise for the future in such a movement. It must be 
emphasised again that he sees India in isolation. He 
sees the Indian workers as they are, in existing condi- 
tions. The great mass of the workers, drawn often from 
the lower castes of the countryside, the least cultured of 
the peasantry, are exceedingly ignorant, and with few 
exceptions have yet shown themselves incapable of any- 
thing beyond endurance of hardship. They have yet 
shown no particular capacity to organise—the consider- 
able number of Union men are mainly skilled workers, 
often literate, and in a different social category—and 
still less to produce new ideas or to undertake the 
reorganisation of society. Given this limitation upon 
his thought, it is difficult to question his realism: on the 
face of it his distaste for drawing these men into politics 
is justified, and his advice, to become better informed, 
and to improve themselves, is the best for them to 
follow. 

Mr. Gandhi’s contact with the industrial workers 
was at the beginning accidental, and has never been very 
extensive or close. Quite otherwise was it with the 
villagers. From the time of his return to India in 1915 
he made it his business to acquire a knowledge of village 
life. He travelled a great deal during the next four 
years, seeing all parts of India, and obtaining a wide 
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acquaintance with the ordinary people. In 1917 and ‘18 
took place his satyagraha and recruiting campaigns in 
Bihar and Gujarat. In 1919 he took the opportunity of 
the Congress Inquiry into the Punjab events to make 
the acquaintance of the villagers there. During the 
Non-Cooperation movement he claimed that he under- 
stood the mass-mind better than anybody else among the 
educated Indians. 


Since he read “ Unto This Last” he had been trying 
to make his life like that of a peasant, and the satya- 
graha campaigns taught the same lesson of simplicity to 
his associates. The external aspect of his life is of course 
such as most of all to appeal to the country people, as 
are his ideas and style of speech. His views on political 
and economic questions also are likely to be agreeable 
to them. He states that the peasants’ idea of Swaraj is 
Ramraj, the establishment of the Kingdom of Righteous- 
ness on earth, and we who do not know them must accept 
his assertion. It is his own ideal also. He wants to retain 
in the States a monarchical form of government, of 
course purged of inequality and oppression. 


The peasants however want above all a ruler who 
does not interfere in their affairs, and Mr. Gandhi 
sympathises. That government is best which governs 
least, he has said. He approves of their traditional ways 
of organisation and of conducting their business. During 
the Non-Cooperation campaign he advocated reorganisa- 
tion of the village panchayats to take the place of the 
boycotted law courts. Although he is a reformer, he 
had at this time much respect for the institution of caste. 
He regards the “law of heredity” as an eternal law, 
which must be maintained. Varna, which he continues 
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to advocate, is the following by all of the hereditary and 
traditional calling of their forefathers. He defends it by 
giving the case of craftsmen whose skill is inherited or 
acquired by their children, and it is a principle which 
nowadays only villagers are likely to observe at all 
strictly. 


He upholds the ideal of the self-sufficient village. To 
the end that this should be possible, wants must be 
restricted until they are such that the production of the 
village can satisfy them. His ideal of Swadeshi seems 
to owe something to this line of thought. He once de- 
fined Swadeshi as “that spirit in us which restricts us 
to the use and service of our immediate surroundings, 
to the exclusion of the more remote.’* This idea is 
clearly such as to appeal to the villagers, whose experi- 
ence of economic relations with the outer world is so 
often unhappy. The same influence is to be seen in the 
doctrine which he later preached, that the proper 
method is to distribute wealth, not to concentrate it. 


The peasants and village craftsmen are injured by, 
and opposed to, capitalism and industrialism, and 
Mr. Gandhi also dislikes both of these. In a speech at 
this time he quoted with approval Wallace’s vigorous 
and sweeping indictment of capitalism. He is parti- 
cularly hostile to credit. “ . the greater the rascal, 
the greater the credit he enjoys with the banks.” “The 
credit system has encircled this beautiful globe of ours 
like a serpent’s coil, and if we do not mind, it bids fair to 
crush us out of breath.”+ This is new, and is probably 


* Speech at Missionary Conference, Madras, 1916. Sp. Wr. 336. 
+ Paper read at Bombay Provincial Co-operative Conference, 
17—9—1917. Sp. Wr. 359. 
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a result of his recent contact with the villagers. But 
even at this time he did not despair of the village money- 
lenders. 


He supports the demand for protection for Indian 
industries, and this is cited as showing his allegiance to 
the Indian capitalist class. His support is no doubt likely 
to benefit the capitalists rather than anybody else, but 
he does not advocate it with that intention. His protec- 
tion is a villagers’ protection, designed to help the effort 
for self-sufficiency, not that for profits. 


““Swadeshi, as defined here, is a religious disci- 
pline to be undergone in utter disregard of the 
physical discomfort it may cause to individuals. 
....A Swadeshist will learn to do without 
hundreds of things which today he considers 
necessary.”’* 

He specifically condemns Indian capitalism : 

“India lives in her seven and a half lakhs of villa- 
ges, and the cities live upon the villages. They 
do not bring their wealth from other countries. 
The city people are brokers and commission 
agents for the big houses of Europe, America 
and Japan. The cities have co-operated with 
the latter in the bleeding process that has 
gone on for the past 200 years. It is my belief 
based on experience, that India is daily growing 
poorer.”’} 


More perhaps than the needs of the agriculturists 
he had studied those of the craftsmen, especially the 
weavers. The Satyagrahashram at Sabarmati, founded 


* Address to Missionary Conference, Madras. 1916. Sp. Wr. 343. 
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in May, 1915, was an institution primarily for training 
people to work among the villagers, and especially to 
teach them handicrafts. During the Non-cooperation. 
campaign he asked Congress workers to pay special 
attention to the artisan castes, the trade gilds of India. 

Mr. Gandhi’s well known ideas on other subjects are 
in many cases such as to combine well with the peasants” 
outlook. During this time, when his contact with the 
peasants was so clearly affecting him, he often gave 
expression to his low estimate of the importance of 
literary culture. Thus literacy is not necessary for 
Swaraj; hundreds of illiterate kings have ruled king- 
doms effectively ; the Rishis taught their pupils without 
books. He shows his sympathy with that intellectual 
isolation of the villagers, as a result of the Swadeshi spirit, 
perhaps, and of religious and caste exclusiveness. “I 
know the craze for newspapers. It is pitiable, terrible... 
Newspapers afford nothing of permanent interest.”* 
Tolstoy also had this dislike of the daily press. 
Mr. Gandhi regards the peasants as really cultured. 
The educated despise them as illiterate, but “ They are 
more cultured than we, their lives are more righteous 
than ours.”; It was now, apparently, that he came to 
appreciate the gulf between the educated classes and the 
masses of which later he so often speaks. The educated 
know English and science, but they do not know Tulsidas. 
and morality. “Tilak and Ram Mohun would have 
been far greater men if they had not had the contagion 
of English learning.” He glorifies manual labour, and 
pleads for recognition of its dignity. 


“Y. I. 29—1—1925. 
+ Presidential Address. Depressed Classes Conference, Ahmeda- 


bad, April, 1921. Y. I, 27—4—1921. 
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The principles of the Gujarat Vidyapith, established 
in 1921, state that 


“Whereas the growth of the nation depends not 
on its cities but on its villages, the bulk of the 
funds of the Vidyapith and the majority of the 
teachers of the Vidyapith shall be employed in 
the propagation of education conducive to the 
welfare of the villagers. In laying down the 
curricula, the needs of village dwellers shall 
have principal consideration.” 


In fact Mr. Gandhi’s much derided policy on educa- 
tion cannot be understood unless it is remembered that 
the culture of India, which his education is designed to 
preserve and develop, is in his view a village product, 
and will always remain centred in the villages. 


He gives cow-protection its due importance. At 
Champaran he made an attempt to establish a permanent 
organisation for the purpose. The central fact of Hin- 
duism, he has said, is cow-protection. He admits that he 
adopted the Khilafat demand in 1920 partly in order to 
win the support of the Muslims, without whose aid the 
cow cannot be saved. 


All this, assuming Mr. Gandhi’s general outlook, is 
rational and good. To the influence upon him of the 
peasants may probably also be attributed other, in some 
cases less admirable, aspects of his thought. He has, at 
least since he invented satyagraha, believed in what 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has called the politics of magic 
—principally the direct, supernatural influence of suffer- 
ing. It is part of his own mind, but it probably owes its 
importance in Indian affairs largely to the country 
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people. The quietist, passive aspect of satyagraha also 
appeals to them: “ . it is better to die helpless and 
unarmed and as victims than as tyrants.’* It is the 
villagers perhaps, rather than the townsmen, who follow 
an individual in preference to a policy. In Mr. Gandhi’s 
case this later became a scandal. 


The religious element in his propaganda is no doubt 
reinforced by this contact with the peasants. At this 
time, his confidence in religion, and in his mediaeval 
ideals, and his prejudice against modernity, seem all to 
be strengthened. Mrs. Polak, when she met him in 1917 
after three years, apparently found him, as she had ex- 
pected, “ more Indian and less universal.” His asceti- 
cism had become more pronounced. The atmosphere of 
rural India is no doubt the principal cause, though it 
might have been expected to have the opposite effect, to 
disillusion him. But not during the war. It is clear 
from frequent references that the war impressed him, as 
would be expected, very strongly. It was a culminat- 
ing, convincing demonstration that the “religion of 
material prosperity ” is evil, and as he had prophesied in 
“ Hind Swaraj’”’ must destroy itself. Among the peasants, 


wretched as their lives were, he could feel a safe, y 


quiet, unaggressive mode of existence, a refuge from the 
horrors of the western Babylon. The right way obvi- 
ously was to improve the old system, not to adopt the 
new. 3 


In his travels in this period he was deeply impressed 
by the misery of the peasants. Poverty in India, he 
wrote, was deepening day by day. He “rarely saw a 
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buoyant face.” In his statement on the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reform scheme he again referred to the 
grinding poverty of the masses. He noticed especially 
the unemployment of craftsmen owing to the competi- 
tion of machine-made goods. In his statement to the 
court at Ahmedabad in March, 1922, he summed up his 
ideas, treating it no longer however as a merely imperso- 
nal economic process : 


“The cottage industry, so vital for India’s exis- 
tence, has been ruined by incredibly heartless 
and inhuman processes as described by English 
witnesses. Little do town-dwellers know how 
the semi-starved masses of Indians are slowly 
sinking to lifelessness. Little do they know 
that their miserable comfort represents the 
brokerage they get for the work they do for the 
foreign exploiter, that the profits and the 
brokerage are sucked from the masses. Little 
do they realise that the Government established 
by law in British India is carried on for this 
exploitation of the masses. No sophistry, no 
jugglery in figures can explain away the evi- 
dence the skeletons in many villages present to 
the naked eye.” 


His remedies have been given above. He wanted to 
go back to the days when British industrialism had not 
begun to upset the old village economy. He wanted 
protection, to keep out foreign goods, and reduction of 
the military expenditure, Indianisation, and generally 
economy in the “ruinously expensive” administration. 


And as a means of further saving he would have a 


“‘return to simplicity.” 
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He thus arrived at a reduction of the foreign drain. 
But he made very little mention of the exploitation of 
the producers by internal agencies, apart from the 
“brokers.” The moneylenders, he declared, were not all 
bad, and were to be made use of. During the Non-co- 
operation movement he repeatedly warned the peasants. 
that they were not non-cooperating with the zamindars, 
whose rents must be paid. They should be won over 
to the Congress side. There are groups and classes 
in the villages, in particular in Gujarat, whose position 
is not one of mere exploitation of a capitalist type, but 
differs little from serfdom. Up to the Non-cooperation. 
period he made no specific reference even to this: the 
removal of untouchability, social equality, and spinning, 
were no doubt thought enough to deal with it. Laterhe 
said: “My Swaraj .... takes note of Bhangis, Dhedhs, : 
Dublas, and the weakest of the weak, and except the 
spinning wheel I know no other thing which befriends _ 
all these.’’* 


His programme for the villagers therefore, as for the 
industrial workers, remained entirely within the limits 
of what are called bourgeois democratic ideas, and was: 
further such as to interfere with no vested interest, 
except that of the foreigners. There was to be no°* 
change of the social system, except so far as a change of 
spirit, the idea of social equality and the removal of 
untouchability, can be so called, and for economic 
improvement nothing was to be attempted beyond self- 
help. Though his aims were so different from those of 
the Indian capitalists, they could easily reconcile his 


— 
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policy with theirs and support him. It does not follow 
however that he deliberately limited his programme in 
order to get their support. At that time his proposals 
were probably the most that the masses themselves were 
prepared for. The political education of the peasants 
had yet to begin. Mr. Rajendra Prasad writes, for 
example, of the peasants in Champaran when Mr. Gandhi 
went there in 1917: 


“Tt was the opinion of Mahatma Gandhi that one 
of the main reasons of the sufferings of the 
tenants of Champaran was their ignorance. He 
was convinced from the very beginning that it 
was impossible for any outside agency to im- 
prove their lot unless their mental and moral 
condition was improved..... The tenantry is 
altogether helpless. It is weak and there is 
gross ignorance. Mahatmajihad therefore made 
up his mind at an early stage of his mission that 
even if he succeeded in securing some relief 
for the ryots they would not be able to get the 
full benefit of it and they would become subject 
to fresh bonds..... Their mode of living also 
requires a great change. Dirt in the villages, 
dirt on the roads, dirt everywhere. The villa- 
gers have lost the ordinary capacity for orga- 
nised work and cannot, by their combined 
action, repair a small village pathway.... ”*. 


The first effect of work among them was to enable 
them to insist on the rights which the existing law gave 


them : 


* Rajendra Prasad : Satyagraha in Champaran, 255-6. 
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“Who could have said before Mahatmaji’s visit 
that the tenant of Champaran who used to 
conceal himself at the very sight of the factory 
jamadar, who used to suffer all kinds of disgrace 
and oppression silently for fear of more and 
worse oppression coming if he complained about: 
it, would in this way accuse the factory manager 
and the Sub-Divisional Magistrate to their very 
faces? We were all much struck by this 
change.’’* 


Any agrarian programme, however revolutionary, 
could in those days have had a practical effect no diffe- 
rent from Mr. Gandhi’s timidly reformist proposals. 


In these conditions it is natural that he should have 
laid much stress on the principle of equality. He refused 
to wear the sacred thread, as he explained to a sannyasi 
in 1915, because it was a sign of inequality. Untouch- 
ables were admitted to the Ashram, with the result that 
many wealthy supporters were frightened away. His 
utopianism also played its part in this propaganda. He 
declared that riches involve moral turpitude. The rich 
were exhorted to sell all they had and give to the poor. 
The “hoards rotting in the possession of religious insti- 
tutions”’ have “ made them a sham, where they are not 
hotbeds of corruption.” Here is to be seen the meaning 
of the vow of poverty, and the strength of its appeal to 
the first generation of his Indian followers. It was a 
protest not so much against wealth as against inequality. 


Mr. Gandhi had already conceived a dislike of 
capitalism, and his observations of its working fully 


— 
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confirmed his prejudice. But now no more than in 1908 
could any solution of the problem appear feasible except 
a return to pre-industrial conditions. He condemned 
Indian capitalism, but did not non-cooperate with evil. 
Probably he held the view that if the influence of 
foreign capital were destroyed, Indian capitalism, which 
largely depends upon it, would disappear also. His 
attention was thus directed to the drain of wealth due 
to the operation of foreign capital, and so to Swaraj. 
His Non-cooperation programme is incomprehensible 
unless it is realised that he regarded the question as 
mainly an economic one, which could, as he sometimes 
seems to hold, be solved by purely economic means. 


His observations of other aspects of peasant life had 
no less important effects. He came almost straight from 
South Africa to the Indian villages. There he had 
admired the Boer farmers for their courage and their 
sturdy independence. He felt that the Indian peasants 
ought to have the same qualities, and a large part of the 
Non-cooperation propaganda was an effort to inculcate 
them. 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE ROWLATT ACT SATYAGRAHA 


During the war, the Indian capitalists had prospered 
greatly, and had begun to acquire a certain class- 
consciousness. They gave their support to the Home 
Rule movement, while after the war the urgent eco- 
nomic and political problems of the time drew their 
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attention still more strongly, and they began to make 
their influence felt in the Congress. It is now for the 
first time that the Congress can be justly called a 
bourgeois party. The transition corresponds also with 
the passing of the effective leadership of the Congress 
from Bengal and the professional classes, and the 
increase in importance of Western India, in particular 
Gujarat, the centre of Indian industrialism and of the 
most wealthy merchants, and Mr. Gandhi’s home. 


In the period immediately after the war, corres- 
ponding to the rise of public excitement in other parts 
of the world, and from broadly similar causes, the dis- 
content of the people in India reached an intensity 
hitherto never attained ; and together with it, Mr. Gan- 
dhi, deserting his small-scale experiments, assumed the 
position of leader of the whole country. 


At first however he dragged behind. The Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report was published in the summer of 
1918, and Mr. Gandhi had to form an opinion. Though 
he had only a few months before been pleading for 
Dominion Status, he seemed not to be deeply concerned. 
His main emphasis even in the short statement he made 
was on the poverty of the people and the usual remedies. 
It was nevertheless an acceptance, though with quali- 
fications, of the reform scheme. 


In this he was in opposition to the view predominant 
in the country and the Congress. Owing to recruiting 
and sickness he did not attend the two Congress Ses- 
sions of 1918, which denounced the scheme. Even in 
the following year his attitude had not changed. It is 
characteristic of his logical habit of considering appa- 
rently separate subjects separately, that the events of 
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1919 did not alter his opinion. At the end of the year, 
at the Amritsar Congress, he still supported acceptance, 
He states that he thought’ that Montagu was India’s 
friend and would not allow her to be deceived. He also 
took the release of the Ali brothers and other prisoners 
as a good sign. His amendment accepted the descrip- 
tion “inadequate and unsatisfactory,” but declared for 
cooperation in working the reforms, and he was ranged 
with the moderate party led by Mr. Jinnah and Pt. 
Malaviya, against the more radical party of C. R. Das, 
and now with some doubt, of Tilak. 


In the meantime had taken place his first national 
campaign. He was still on his sick-bed after his recruit- 
ing in Khaira, when he read in the press the report of 
the Rowlatt Committee and the proposed legislation. 
As in the corresponding instance in South Africa, he 
was immediately moved. He felt that no self-respecting 
people could accept such laws. They seem common- 
place enough now, but one can understand his reaction. 
But for his sickness, he would have commenced satya- 
graha alone. Actually others took the initiative, and 
asked him what to do. He proposed forming a small 
society for organising satyagraha in the event of the 
laws being passed. He thought that no existing organi- 
sation could conduct the work, and so, as usual, a special 
body was formed. It had, or was to have, an organi- 
sation in each province, with Mr. Gandhi as president 
of each, but Bombay was its centre and its membership 
was in fact almost confined to the Bombay Presidency. 
This did not matter: 


as ea you may depend upon it that six hundred 
men and women who in this Presidency have 
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signed the pledge are more than enough for our 
purpose if they have strong wills and an invin- 
cible faith in their mission.’’* 


The question was now raised whether a man may 
give his property to his wife or a relative before offering 
satyagraha, so as to minimise his losses. Mr. Gandhi 
thought it was permissible so to fix the limit of one’s 
suffering. Other questions of the sort have been pro- 
pounded from time to time since then. Non-cooperators 
were forbidden to defend themselves in law courts. 
People therefore refused to pay debts to them, and even 
sued them for imaginary debts. It is stated that many 
suffered losses rather than infringe the principle. The 
only way to be safe of course is to embrace poverty. 
But such things could not be allowed to happen to pub- 
lic bodies: “..... laws are made by institutions for self- 
preservation, not for suicide.’’} 


The satyagraha pledge was issued on the 28th 
February, and Mr. Gandhi made a statement to the 
press on the same day. 


“The step taken is probably the most momentous 
in the history of India. I give my assurance 
that it has not been hastily taken. Personally I 
have passed many sleepless nights over it. I 
have endeavoured duly to appreciate Govern- 
ment’s position, but I have been unable to find 
any justification for the extraordinary Bills.” 


* Speech at Bombay, 14—3—1919. 
+ +Y. 7. 8—1o—1925. 
+ Sp. Wr. 451—2. 
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From the beginning there was friction within the 
Sabha. He found that a close relation between the 
educated class and himself would be impossible. His 
methods of work displeased them, and the use of Guja- 
rati in the Sabha meetings allowed him to get too much 
of his own way. Although the pledge bound the mem- 
bers to refuse to obey the Rowlatt laws and “ such other 
laws as a committee to be hereafter appointed may think 
fit,” very little is heard of the committee. 


66 


....it is open to us to disobey all the laws which 

do not involve any moral sanction. That being 
-so, it is totally unnecessary for you to know 
what laws we shall disobey. The aim of a sat- 
yagrahi is to invite upon his own devoted head 
all the suffering that he is capable of under- 
taking.”’* 


When after the hartal Mr. Gandhi committed civil 
disobedience of the order that he should not enter the 
Punjab, Mr. Horniman objected. His action had been 
taken without the consent of the committee. 


When he issued the pledge and manifesto, he 
informed the Viceroy of what he had done, and he was: 
invited to Delhi to discuss the matter. He stated that 
if the bills were not withdrawn he would resort to satya- 
graha, but there was no effect. He then set out on a tour 
of propaganda in the principal cities. He invited the pub- 
lic everywhere to sign the pledge, but subject to his. 
usual conditions: 


“ Whilst therefore I invite every man-and woman 
to sign the pledge, I beseech them also to consi- 


* Speech at Trichinopoly, 25—3—1919. . 
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der it deeply and a number of times before 
signing it. But if you do decide to sign the 
pledge you will observe it at the sacrifice of 
your lives.’’* 


Though he was not, he declared, afraid of an out- 
break of violence, he expressed disapproval of enthusi- 
asm and applause: this “ new-fangled demonstration ” 
was out of place in satyagraha. 


At Madras he heard that the first of the two Bills 
had been passed. On the same night he thought while 
half asleep of proposing a nation-wide hartal as a begin- 
ning of the satyagraha campaign. Satyagraha is a reli- 
gious act, and he thought it fitting to begin with a day 
of fasting and prayer. He consulted his friends at 
Madras, and immediately issued the summons to the 
country, again in his own name. Sunday was chosen as 
the day, so that business should be interfered with as 
little as possible. Employees at work on Sundays were 
required to obtain permission if they wished to take 
part. But it was definitely suggested that public ser- 
vants should join in the demonstration. 


The hartal was regarded as an experiment: “I had 
no means of understanding the mind of India except by 
means of some such striking movement. Hartal was a 
proper indication to me how far I would be able to carry 
‘Civil Disobedience.”} The experiment was _ successful 
beyond any expectation. ‘“ The people of India will be 
best appealed to by religion.”t It was the first demons- 


* Speech at Tuticorin 28—3—1939. 
+ Evidence before Hunter Committee, Y. I. November 1919. 
t+ Speech at Tuticorin, 28—3—1919. 
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tration of the power of Mr. Gandhi’s method, and of the 
depth of public excitement. There was no breach of the 
peace except at Delhi. 


The hartal was to be followed by civil disobedience 
of other laws. People were to evade payment of the 
salt tax by manufacturing salt in their houses; and 
preparations were made to reprint and sell three pro- 
scribed Gujarati books: “ Hind-Swaraj,’ Mr. Gandhi’s 
“Defence and Death of Socrates” and his translation of 
“Unto This Last.” This selection has caused comment, 
but we do not know what other “ prohibited literature 
of a perfectly healthy type” could have been chosen, or 
what other laws could have been broken. Even the sale 
of these books was defeated in its object, as the Govern- 
ment, taking advantage of the fact that these were 
second editions, decided not to consider them proscrib- 
ed. This absence of an effective programme is no un- 
usual thing in Mr. Gandhi’s campaigns, and if the move- 
ment had gone on he would no doubt have produced 
schemes enough. 


On the hartal day, in the excited meetings, it was 
suggested that vows of Swadeshi and Hindu-Muslim 
unity should be taken. Mr. Gandhi objected. Vows in 
such conditions, he said, would be useless. The follow- 
ing day was appointed for the purpose, but very few 
showed up. He was not surprised, he declared: people 
always like excitement and show distaste for dull con- 
structive work. It was a policy which he could hardly 
expect the educated classes of Bombay to appreciate. 


The same evening, having been asked to go to Delhi 
and Amritsar, where some untoward events had occur- 
ed, he left. On the way he was served with an order 
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not to enter the Delhi or Punjab provinces. He refused 
to obey, and was placed technically under arrest, and 
taken back to Bombay, where he was released. The 
news of his arrest spread, and riots, involving burning 
of buildings and one or two murders, occurred in 
Ahmedabad, Bombay and Viramgam. In the Punjab, | 
his arrest and the simultaneous arrest and deportation 
of Dr. Kichlu and Dr. Satyapal provoked even more 
serious disorder. The worst case was at Amritsar, 
where after a crowd had been fired upon, five non- 
official Englishmen were killed, and an English woman 
was attacked and left unconscious in the road. The 
outbreak, taken by the officials as an organised attempt 
at rebellion, was suppressed with the extravagant 
severity of which the world was later to hear so much. 


Of these events however the news was not received 
in Bombay for some time. Mr. Gandhi failed to pacify 
a rather tumultuous gathering, which was then charged 
and dispersed by mounted police. He went immediate- 
ly to the Police Commissioner, who told him a blood- 
curdling story, and charged him with the main responsi- 
bility. He left shortly for Ahmedabad where, in his 
own favourite centre, even worse things had taken 
place and martial law had been declared. Similar 
charges were made against him there, 


He felt it intolerable that people with whom he had 
been closely associated should behave so badly. He 
considered the fault to be in part his. He asked the 
people to realise their sins, and the Government to 
apologise for theirs. Neither side heard him. He asked 
for public contributions of eight annas per head, to sup- 
port the dependents of those killed; and a fast for one 
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day, while he himself fasted for three days, as penance. 
He also abandoned his project of returning to the Punjab 
and seeking arrest again. This he described as an un- 
endurable penance. At Viramgam an attempt had been 
made to derail a troop-train, and at Ahmedabad there 
was some evidence of a romantic sort of plan for a ris- 
ing: a few people had armed themselves with swords. 
He publicly called upon those who had been guilty of 
violence to surrender to the police, and in his horror 
made unjustified charges against the satyagrahis. He 
also complimented the Government of Bombay on its 
restraint in a difficult situation. 


The nature of his error was revealed to him sudden- 
ly wnile he was speaking at a meeting. It is wrong, as he 
now saw, to ask ordinary people to commit civil disobe- 
dience of the law. Only those who habitually obey the 
law, not from fear but from a sense of duty to society, 
can be trusted to break it in the proper spirit. This was 
his “ Himalayan blunder.” He immediately confessed 
his error in public, and as the Satyagrahi must observe 
the mote in his own eye, he took the whole blame for 
the disorders upon himself, much to the satisfaction of 
the Government. From among the Satyagraha Sabha 
members he organised a group to explain these princi- 
ples to the public, but he could not excite much interest. 


Satyagraha had of course been postponed. This 
was his first big campaign in India, and the first time 
he had ever had to deal with mob-violence. In view of 
his principles it is not unnatural that he should react 
strongly and call off the whole agitation, even at the 
risk of damping down public feeling and destroying his 
‘own position. He was of course criticised and accused 
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of panic and weakness, but somewhat unjustly. He was 
not out to attain Swaraj, or even to take a step towards 
it, except in the most general sense. The aim was. 
important, but not so important that even incidental 
violence could be tolerated in attaining it. The move- 
ment was in fact a protest against the assumption that 
further restraints upon violence were required. He 
desired to rouse public feeling in the matter, but the 
reason for which politicians of other schools do so, 
to threaten or intimidate the Government, is of course 
quite foreign to Satyagraha : 


“Mr. Justice Rankin: What was your object in 
seeking rearrest ? Answer: My object was to 
seek imprisonment again and again until the 
objectionable act was removed. .... I did it in 
order to invite self-suffering. Mr. Justice 
Rankin: Was it your idea that that would in- 
flame the country and be effective in removing 
the legislation? Answer: Not at all. If it 
was, I should have proceeded to Delhi straight 
away.” 


The Committee members assumed that it was 
“essentially antagonistic to Government” and that its 
success would depend upon the number of its supporters. 
They asked again and again: is not the underlying idea 
to embarrass the Government ? He denied all these 
suggestions. 


The state of the public mind is therefore a matter 
not of primary importance. He had shown in South 
Africa also an indifference to it which puzzled his 
fellow-leaders. Non-violence however is in his view of 


: 
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very great importance, and it is quite consistent to sacri- 
fice the one to the other. He was not, at least after a 
short time, very strongly impressed by the violence : 


“Sir Chimanlal Setalvad: Do you mean to say 
these acts of violence were mere accidents ? 
Answer: Not accidents. But they were rare, 
and would be rarer for a clear conception of 
satyagraha. The country I think has sufficiently 
well realised the doctrine to warrant a second 
trial. I do feel sure that the country is all the 
purer and better for having gone through the 
fire of satyagraha.”* 


From the lst July satyagraha was to be revived, 
though this time it was to be limited, at first to a few, 
later to himself—he was to enter the Punjab in contra- 
vention of the prohibition. He again announced his 
intention to the Viceroy, urging that the Act be 
repealed, a committee be appointed to inquire into the 
Punjab disturbances, and Mr. Roy, the editor of the 
“Tribune” be released. At this point however he 
received a message from the Viceroy threatening that if 
he resumed satyagraha India would become an armed 
camp, and pressure was put upon him from other 
sources. Mr. Roy’s sentence was reduced, and he was 
told that a Committee would be appointed. These 
concessions seemed to him enough. 


_ In September an Indemnity Bill, to safeguard the 
Punjab officials, was introduced and passed. Almost all 
nationalists strongly opposed it, but Mr. Gandhi sup- 
ported it. The horror of his followers, who had not yet 
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understood non-violence, is not surprising, but his action 
seems in accordance with the principle of refraining from 
vengeful feelings and actions. The demand of the 
Congress was later formulated, at his insistence, as dis- 
missal of the officials concerned, and was thus in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Indemnity Act. 


He expresses satisfaction with the campaign as a 
whole : 


‘In it those weaknesses which were in us came 
out. But the foundation was solid. We admit- 
ted all our errors and did penance for them. 
The Rowlatt Act was never put into effect, and 
in the end that black act was repealed. This 
struggle taught us an important lesson.”* 

“Tf India has not lost in moral growth thereby it 
is because I had the wisdom to make a clean 
and full confession.’’+ : 


Meanwhile nothing was done, until he was allowed 
to go to the Punjab in October, and the Congress inquiry 
began. One can understand the compliment implied by a 
message from the Viceroy, even if it was a threat, and 
the force of the less dignified entreaties of many 
moderate leaders. But to abandon the movement 
altogether seems to be a breach of the principle that the 
aim must never be given up. The act remained in 
force till 1922. 


It was however no breach of the principle, for 
satyagraha was not given up: 


*S.in S. A. Preface. 
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“T never suspended satyagraha. I certainly never 
retired into private life. I suspended civil dis- 
obedience...... ae 


Satyagraha, like Swaraj, is a subjective state. 


This campaign is distinguished by a quite novel 
feature : 


oid en * ae that the oncoming agitation needed 
a definite direction if it was neither to collapse 


nor to run into violent channels.”’+ 


From this time his actions have always had this 
double aim, to impress the Government, and to restrain 
the people. In the latter respect at least he has been 
successful. Since the war there have been, it is said, 
not more than a hundred deaths of officials or Govern- 
ment supporters at the hands of terrorists or nationalist 
rioters. Of those killed perhaps a dozen were British. 
Mr. Gandhi claims in each of the three principal move- 
ments to have reduced the amount of unpremeditated 
violence arising simply from public excitement, and he 
has certainly hampered the growth of revolutionary 
movements and parties, whether nationalist or commu- 
nist. The revolutionaries therefore condemn him as an 
agent of the wealthy classes, who naturally fear revolu- 
tion. He succeeds each time in taking control of the 
periodical movements of mass excitement and dis- 
content, to which the revolutionaries look for possibili- 
ties of action, and effectively prevents them from deve- 
loping in a revolutionary direction. He propagates 
among the people, as they insist, mediaeval ideas, inimi- 
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cal to a revolutionary spirit and outlook, and cultivates, 
by the means here described, a personal ascendency, 
which he can use to turn their activity into harmless: 
channels and at decisive moments to check it altogether. 


There is a certain sense in which this view is justi- 
fied. Mr. Gandhi does these things, in some cases with 
the motives described, to prevent violence and the 
growth of the revolutionary movement. But it is un- 
sound to regard him in this as the agent of the wealthy 
classes, at least in the primary sense of one who deli- 
berately carries out their policy. This seems certainly 
to be the case up to 1919, and I believe that he has never 
allowed himself consciously to be influenced in his 
policy by them. From before this period he had regard- 
ed the wealthy with theoretical hostility, and his per- 
sonal relations with them had not been close. In this 
campaign he acted alone: the Congress as an organisa- 
tion took no part. 


Nevertheless this may be taken as the point from 
which his political association with the Indian 
bourgeoisie began. It was his first campaign of 
importance in India, and was well suited to impress them 
with his value as a political leader. His extraordinary 
ability to command the allegiance of the masses was 
well demonstrated, and he showed both how effective 
satyagraha might be as a means of attacking the Govern- 
ment, and how safe order and peace were in his hands. 
Accordingly when his next attempt took place he had 
at his back the Congress organisation and the subscrip- 
tions, if not of the wealthiest, at least of a substantial 
section of the capitalist class. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE KHILAFAT AND THE PUNJAB 


The great movement of Non-Cooperation, which 
began in August, 1920, and may be said to have closed 
in February, 1922, made three demands: the setting 
right of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs, and 
Swaraj. 


The Khilafat demand arose out of the war between 
the British and Turkish Empires, in which Indian Mus- 
lims had to fight against Turkish Muslims, and in parti- 
cular from the terms of the Treaty of Sevres, by which 
the Turkish Empire was dismembered. The demand as 
stated shortly by Mr. Gandhi was: 


“Full restoration to the Turks of Constantinople, 
Adrianople, Anatolia including Smyrna and 
Thrace. Complete withdrawal of non-Muslim 
influence from Arabia, Mesopotamia, Palestine 
and therefore Syria, and withdrawal of troops 
whether Indian or English from these terri- 
tories.’’* 


The possible objections of the subject populations 
were not altogether forgotten. The Turks were to give 
full guarantees for the protection of non-Muslim races 
under their Empire, and the Arabs if they so desired 
were to have self-governing rights under the suzerainty 
of the Sultan.; Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, and 
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Lord Hardinge had all made more or less definite pro- 
mises which coincided roughly with the demand. 

Mr. Gandhi states that he began to take an interest 
in the question when in England in 1914. The Muslims 
in London were deeply concerned at the prospect of 
Turkey’s joining the Central Powers, and he found the 
same sentiment in India on his return. He mentioned 
the matter in his letter to the Viceroy in April, 1918. 
The discussions on the peace terms showed that the 
promises that the Turkish Empire would not be dis- 
integrated were unlikely to be kept, and feeling among 
the Muslims became intense. A conference on the sub- 
ject was held at Delhi in November, 1919, over which 
Mr. Gandhi presided, other prominent Hindus also being 
invited. He there supported the demands put forward, 
and the decision to boycott the celebrations on the first 
anniversary of the end of the European War; though 
only on this account, not because of the Punjab events, 
as he was careful to explain. 

He now joined the Khilafat Committee, which sent 
deputations to the Viceroy and to London without 
effect. The terms of the Sevres Treaty were published 
in May, 1920. The promises were broken with a 
thoroughness characteristic of the Coalition Govern- 
ment: the Turkish Empire was stripped, most of the 
provinces being distributed among non-Muslim powers. 
The Holy places were left in the control of the nominally 
independent Arabs, and were thus not subject to the 
Khalifa. Before the end of May the Khilafat Committee 
adopted a programme of Non-cooperation suggested by 
Mr. Gandhi, which it put into effect from August Ist., 
reinforced in September by the adhesion of the 
Congress. 


: 
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Mr. Gandhi took part in this propaganda with extra- 
ordinary vehemence and enthusiasm. The Khilafat was 
“the question of questions,” which “overshadows the 
Reforms and everything else.”* The Muslims were 
compared to men starving for bread. As honourable 
men they must vindicate their honour at any cost. He 
had tolerated the financial robbery of India, but the 
robbery of religion through the Treaty of Sevres was 
intolerable. 


“Today, we are striving for Swaraj within the 
Empire, in the hope that England will in the 
end prove true, and for independence if she 
fails. But when it is incontestably proved that 
Britain seeks to destroy Turkey, India’s only 
choice must be independence.”; 


“Mr. Lloyd George’s solemn declaration” was 
“practically the whole case for the Indian Maho- 
medans ”t and he did not fail to make use of it. The 
Khilafat, he claimed, was a movement to keep inviolate 
the pledge of a British minister: he was rendering a 
service to the Empire by promoting it. 


He did not however lose his head. He conducted 
the agitation in accordance with his familiar prejudices. 
He urged that it must be kept quite separate from other 
questions, such as those of Egypt, and the Punjab; and 
as long as he could he separated both these special ques- 
tions from the Reforms. He opposed the other methods 
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of prosecuting the campaign proposed by some Muslims : 
violent revolt and emigration. He argued insistently 
that the movement was not directed against the Govern- 
ment; he asked Englishmen generally, the “Times of 
India,” and the Viceroy himself, to join it. 


Though there were historical causes, it must appear 
strange that the Muslims themselves should take up this 
extraordinary agitation, which had no parallel, I believe, 
in any other Islamic country. It was evidently a kind 
of vicarious patriotism, giving some satisfaction, and. 
having the advantage of safety. Their concern when 
Indian Muslims had to fight the Turks was no doubt 
genuine, and when the Government’s pledges were 
broken their indignation was natural. It was a time of 
universal and growing discontent, and for the first time 
the Muslim masses were being drawn into the political 
movement. All observers commented on the fraternisa- 
tion between Hindus and Muslims during the Rowlatt 
Act demonstrations. In the backward state of the 
country generally, and of the Muslims in particular, the 
Khilafat cry of religion in danger was very effective for 
immediate purposes, and appealed strongly to the Mus- 
lim leaders. But it is a reasonable guess that they were 
moved also by the feeling that as a religious cry it was 
a useful substitute for more earthly slogans, and that as 
a communal cry it would prevent this new and not 
altogether welcome fraternisation from going too far. 


Mr. Gandhi could have been in complete sympathy 
with none of these motives. He frankly said that but 
for the Indian Muslims he would have taken no more 
interest in the Turks than in the Austrians or the Poles. 
He was swayed by his desire to preserve non-violence. 
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The Muslim leaders never disguised the fact that their 
adhesion to non-violence was a matter of policy. Mr. 
Gandhi stated clearly that it was because he feared 
violence on the Sinn Fein model that he advised non- 
violent non-cooperation regarding the Khilafat.* It was 
probably to him a matter of conscience. He had recruit- 
ed men, including no doubt Mussulmans, to the army, 
on the strength of a promise which was now being 
broken. He appreciated the absence from the demand 
of any class-appeal; and the advantage it gave him in 
the Congress of having the great Muslim community 
already in action at his back. But his chief concern in 
the matter, as he openly avowed, was to cultivate the 
political alliance of the Muslims. 


“By helping the Mohamedans of India at a criti- 
cal moment in their history, I want to buy their 
friendship.’’+ 


As with regard to war-service however, he would 
not bargain. The question of cow-protection was on 
the agenda of the Khilafat Conference at Delhi, but he 
argued that the two questions must be kept separate, 
Each side should support the other unconditionally. 


His tactics were for the time being successful. 
Communal unity was maintained unbroken up to the 
outbreak of the Moplahs in August, 1921, and effectively 
till the end of the campaign. They have had the fur- 
‘ther effect of giving Mr. Gandhi personally a peculiar 
position in relation to the communal problem: he is 
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recognised to be a some degree above the battle, and. 
this reputation he retains. 

Nevertheless the unity ultimately broke down, and 
it is maintained, quite credibly, that the new energy 
infused into the Muslims by the Khilafat agitation actu- 
ally rendered the subsequent communal trouble worse 
than it would otherwise have been. Mr. Gandhi has. 
admitted this. But he will not admit that he made a 
mistake in espousing the Khilafat cause. In his Congress. 
Presidential Address at Belgaum, in 1924, perhaps the 
worst year for communal rioting, he argued that in 
spite of it all, both communities had gained from the 
Khilafat movement, and declared that he would do 
nothing to put the people to sleep again. 

In the circumstances participation in the Khilafat. 
movement probably was the best tactics. It was in part. 
a disguised communal movement, intended to keep the 
newly awakened masses of the Muslim community 
under the control of their religious leaders. Indiffer- 
ence on the part of the Hindus would not have dimi- 
nished its strength, and would have rendered it more 
communal. The best way to check a possibly disastrous 
development of Muslim fanaticism was to join in the 
movement oneself, and this Mr. Gandhi almost alone 
among the Congress leaders had the wisdom to under- 
stand from the beginning. Whether this is true or not, 
the movement was a quite new departure, of very great 
importance, for the Muslim community as a whole, and 
a nationalist organisation which took its own task seri- 
ously could not neglect it. All agree that the immediate 
effect of Mr. Gandhi’s tactics upon both communities 
was in a high degree stimulating and unifying, and some 
at least of the effect has persisted. 
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It is aMfued however that a better policy would 
have been to put forward a programme of an economic 
type which would have appealed equally to both com- 
munities. Mr. Gandhi did so, and though his economic 
programme was not an ideal one, he may have gone as 
far in that direction as was possible. The masses were 
taking part in a political struggle for the first time, and 
they could not have reacted to an economic demand in 
an orderly and effective way. An economic programme 
which appealed to them so strongly as to draw them 
away from religious influences would have precipitated 
mere chaotic looting and rioting, and would have 
brought the prompt and bloody suppression of the 
whole movement. 


The second demand of the Non-Cooperation cam- 
paign was the righting of the wrong inflicted upon the 
Punjab and India by the martial law regime of April to. 
June, 1919, and the other events of that period. 


In October, 1919, Mr. Gandhi was at last given per- 
mission to go to the Punjab, and about the same time 
the Hunter Committee was appointed. The leaders who 
came together at Lahore decided to boycott the Hunter 
Committee because it refused to allow imprisoned 
leaders to appear to instruct counsel. The boycott how-. 
ever referred only to the Punjab events, and Mr. Gandhi 
took advantage of the opportunity to give evidence 
before it on the events in the Bombay Presidency. The 
nature of his celebrated statement and oral evidence is 
unexceptionable, but loyal Congressmen cannot be 
regarded as unreasonable if they criticised his action. 


At the same time the Congress Committee appoint- 
ed its own committee of inquiry.. Mr. Gandhi was a 
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member, and the main part of the work, Se ecially the 
collection of evidence in the villages, fell to him. He 
was responsible also for drafting the report. After 
taking the evidence, he retired to Ahmedabad to write, 
and produced the bulky but carefully considered report 
in less than two months. This performance—he worked 
for twenty or even more hours per day—is a very im- 
pressive testimony to his ascetic regimen. He explain- 
ed that he was able to work and to reduce his sleep by 
cutting down his food. At this time he took only one 
meal a day, consisting of milk and a little fruit. 


The report, as he emphasises, contains no exaggera- 
tion, and gives proofs for every statement made. A 
selection only of available material was used. Nothing 
was published about which there was any doubt, and 
nothing in it, so far as he knows, has since been proved 
false. Nevertheless it contained horrors enough. It 
was published in April, 1920, and the effect upon the 
public, already in a disturbed state of mind, was of 
course very great. The principal recommendations were 
the dismissal of the officials concerned, and the recall of 
the Viceroy. Impeachment of the chief offenders had 
been proposed, but after much discussion and on Mr. 
Gandhi’s insistence, the members of the Committee, 
C. R. Das, Abbas Tyabji, and Mr. M. R. Jayakar, agreed 
to press only for dismissal. But they solemnly under- 
took to enforce this minimum recommendation at the 
risk of their lives. 


The Hunter Committee reported in May, three of 
the four Indian members producing a minority report. 
The report and the Government of India’s despatch on 
it were published together, and the Secretary of State’s 
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reply to the despatch three weeks later. The Secretary 
of State condemned the severity of the repressive 
measures more severely than the Committee, but to 
compensate for this, complimented the Viceroy and the 
Governor of the Punjab, and thus did nothing to alter 
the total effect. Mr. Gandhi was profoundly shocked by 
these documents. 


“The report and the despatches in my humble 


6c 


These events 


opinion, constitute an attempt to condone offi- 
cial lawlessness. The cautious and half-hearted 
condemnation pronounced upon General Dyer’s 
massacre and the notorious crawling order only 
deepens the disappointment of the reader as he 
goes through page after page of thinly disguised 
official whitewash.... A scandal of this magni- 
tude cannot be tclerated by the nation, if it is 
to preserve its self-respect and become a free 
partner in the Empire.”* 


So late as last December I pleaded hard for a 
trustful cooperation.... But the treachery of 
Mr. Lloyd George and its appreciation by you, 
and the condonation of the Punjab atrocities 
have completely shattered my faith in the good 
intentions of the Government and the nation 
which is supporting it.’ 


“opened his eyes.” From a staunch 


cooperator he became one whose normal attitude 
towards the Government is one of non-cooperation, and 
the effect persists. 
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He always gives the two reasons for his change of 
attitude, but it is not difficult to decide which is the 
important one. The Khilafat question is now completely 
forgotten, but the Punjab grievance, and the changed 
attitude, not only of Mr. Gandhi, but of a very large 
part of the educated people of India, remain. Thompson 
and Garratt compare the Punjab events of 1919 with 
the Mutiny, for their effect in producing estrangement 
between the races. But nothing was done to assuage 
discontent. On the contrary, the British community in 
India and the House of Lords at home took up an atti- 
tude of intransigeance, and the Government seemed to 
the Indian public practically to identify itself with the 
authors of the massacres and other outrages in the 
Punjab, and to accept as its own their theory of racial 
superiority. 

Only in view of these facts can it be understood 
how Mr. Gandhi’s policy of non-cooperation was so 
readily accepted. Immediately after the publication of 
the Hunter Committee’s report, it was decided to hold a 
Special Session of the Congress, and this took place in 
September at Calcutta. Almost all the established 
leaders, C. R. Das, B. C. Pal, Pt. Malaviya, Mrs. Besant, 
Joseph Baptista, Kasturi Ranga Iyengar, Mr. Jinnah, 
and others, opposed it, but non-cooperation was carried 
by a majority of more than two to one. The Annual 
Session at Nagpur in December was even more deci- 
sive, C. R. Das and Lajpat Rai having gone over to non- 
cooperation in the meantime. With all the advantages 
which he now possessed, and even if, as his opponents 
said, he packed the Congress, Mr. Gandhi’s immediate 
success against such opposition was a remarkable event. 
No less remarkable was the loyalty with which so many 
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prominent and prosperous Congressmen accepted their 
defeat and non-cooperated. Sacrifice was not yet a 
commonplace, and jail was not yet respectable. For a 
parallel to the political atmosphere at this time we may 
recall the position of the South African Indians in 1908 
after the passing of the “ Bloody Law,” or that of the 
defeated Germans under the Versailles Treaty. Most 
exasperating of all for patriotic Indians was the know- 
ledge that they could do nothing. They were condemn- 
ed by an irresistibly powerful superior to a position of 
helpless inferiority : 


“A strong and self-reliant India will cease to hate 
Bosworth Smiths and Frank Johnsons* for she 
will have the power to punish them and there- 
fore the power also to pity and forgive them. 
Today she can neither punish nor forgive, and 
therefore helplessly nurses hatred.” + 


Mr. Gandhi’s opponents in the Congress had no 
plan but obstruction in the Councils. His scheme at 
least gave something to do, something which involved 
suffering, and showed that they meant what they said, 
something which might extract an expression of respect 
from their opponents, and might even secure what they 
wanted. The Viceroy denounced non-cooperation as the 
most foolish of all foolish schemes, and there was much 
opposition even from nationalists. But Mr. Gandhi, 
autocratic though he may have been, understood the 
public mind. The fantastic character of the programme 
was perhaps a recommendation to people in such a state 
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of mind, people moreover not yet fully trained in com- — 
mercial practicality, and in fact in revolt against it. 


Mr. Gandhi himself was clearly much affected by | 
the atmosphere of the time. He protests repeatedly, 
with something of the bitterness of unrequited love— 
“Enlightened Non-Cooperation is the expression of 
anguished love ’*—that he who had been so devoted a 
loyalist, even he had been driven to opposition. 


He writhed at the superior airs of the British : 


“The pity of it is that Dr. Pollen’s letter repre- 
sents the average English attitude—laziness to 
study the other side, and arrogance of omni- 
science and consequent self-satisfaction. With a 
people so constituted, non-cooperation or vio- 
lence is the only thing that answers.”+ 


The British, he wrote, must cease to consider them- 
selves patrons and rulers. India must have complete 
equality in theory and in practice. 3 


He felt acutely the helplessness of the country : 


“T know you would not mind if we could fight 
and wrest the sceptre from your hands. You 
know that we are powerless to do that, for you 
have ensured our incapacity to fight in open’ 
and honourable battle. Bravery on the battle- 
field is thus impossible for us. Bravery of the 
soul still remains open to us...... v2 
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Any conceivable prospect is, in my opinion, less 
black than the present unmanly and helpless 
condition.” * 


“TI do believe that, where there is only a choice 
between cowardice and violence, I would advise vio- 
lence.”+ But he repeatedly urged that violence was of 
no use. 


For him however, the programme of non-coopera- 
tion was not a counsel of despair, but the best, the only 
possible, solution of the difficulty. It was here that his 
feelings began to differ from those of the mass of 
Congressmen. But he tried to take them along his 
path, by the arguments which are now familiar. The 
policy was accepted out of weakness: India “ considers 
herself to be powerless and paralysed before the 
machine-guns, the tanks and the aeroplanes of the 
English.” But “I want her to practise non-violence 
being conscious of her strength and power.” “I want 
India to recognise that she has a soul that cannot perish 
and that can rise triumphant over every physical weak- 
ness and defy the physical combination of a whole 
world.” 


The greatest danger to the movement was the 
casual outbreak of violence, against which he preached 
incessantly. “Personally I do not mind Governmental 
fury as I mind mob fury.”t If violence broke out, 
which they were unable to control, he would help 
Government to subdue it. He of course did not omit 
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to condemn the mob-violence which provoked the 
repression in the Punjab. At the Amritsar Congress he 
insisted against strong opposition on a resolution which 
condemned these acts. “ There is no greater resolution 
before the Congress than this one” he said. 


He rebuked those responsible for violence against 
a loyalist : 


‘“Non-Cooperation is not going to succeed in this 
way. It will not succeed unless we create an 
atmosphere of perfect freedom, unless we prize 
our opponents’ liberty as much as our own.’’* 


“We shall grievously err if we refuse to listen to 
the arguments of our opponents.’’} 


Pre Ba it would be sin for me to serve General 
Dyer and cooperate with him to shoot innocent 
men. But it would be an exercise of forgive- 
ness or love for me to nurse him back to life, 
if he was suffering from a physical malady.’¢ 


This was only the negative side of it, the avoidance 
of injury to the satyagrahi’s enemies. What Mr. Gandhi 
would, perhaps, regard as the positive side, suffering 
for oneself, was no less emphasised. 


‘““Non-violence in its dynamic condition means 
conscious suffering. It does not mean weak 
submission to the will of the evil-doer, but it 
means the putting of one’s whole soul against 
the will of the tyrant. Working under this law 
of our being, it is possible for a single indivi- 
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dual to defy the whole might of an unjust 
empire to save his honour, his religion, his soul, 
and lay the foundation for that empire’s fall or 
its regeneration.’’* 


He welcomed arrests: 


“Not only is the spirit of the (Ali) Brothers with 
us, but they are serving better by their suffer- 
ing (in jail) than if they were in our midst.’’+ 


A week before, after the arrest of Mahomed Ali, he 

had written that he hoped Shaukat Ali would be 
- arrested also. He began the curious custom of congratu- 
lating people if they were arrested, or injured by the 
police. He opposed the practice of demonstrating and 
protesting when political leaders were arrested. “‘ These 
delirious demonstrations when any of us is arrested, are 
an unseemly exhibition of our anxiety to avoid im- 
prisonment.”t 


As usual he was concerned as much with the effect 
upon the people as with that upon the Government. 
Imprisonments “are not courted with the object of 
embarrassing the Government, though as a matter of 
fact they do. They are courted for the sake of discipline 
and suffering.’’$ ! 


““T am not ashamed to repeat before you that this 
is a religious battle...... an attempt to revolu- 
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tionise the political outlook...... an attempt to 
spiritualise our politics.’’* 


He had realised clearly that if Non-cooperation 
were not launched, violent outbreaks would occur. “I 
admit that Non-cooperation is not unattended with 
danger. But violence is a certainty without, violence is 
only a possibility with, Non-cooperation.”+ He advo- 
cated it openly as a means of defeating violence. 


On the other hand, addressing the sceptics, he would 
advocate it as a cathartic: it would get rid of angry 
passions. 


“They will find, as I have found, that the only 
way to avoid violence is to enable them to give 
such expression to their feelings as to compel 
redress. I have found nothing save Non- 
cooperation. It is logical and harmless.” + 


“The general body of the people are filled with 
Wlewill) eee ise I am transferring the ill-will 
from men to things.’$ 


This was on the burning of foreign cloth. 


He claimed that in this matter a large measure of 
success had been obtained. Non-cooperation had pre- 
vented murders and assassinations. At the end of the 
campaign, when all the prominent leaders were being 
arrested, and the expected outburst of violence from 
the people did not occur, he was pleased at their res- 
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traint, and said that it was a mistake to suppose that it 
was the machine-gun which kept the peace. 


This is the principal importance of non-violence, as 
a political method, and part of his system of psycho- 
logical training. But in his view it has a further signi- 
ficance. Means and ends, for him, are not distinct. 
“Let there be no manner of doubt that the Swaraj 
established by non-violent means will be different in 
kind from Swaraj that can be established by armed 
rebellion.”* And of course far superior. To win 
Swaraj by violence, he claims, would be merely to re- 
place one ruling class by another. Non-violence is 
essential to a popular regime, to democracy. 


“To exchange British brute-force for any other 
brute-force is no remedy for the ills of India... 
If it is steel that is to decide the issue, it must 
not be Sikh or Gurkha steel; it must be all- 
India steel. Otherwise the millions must 
remain ‘dumb, driven cattle.’ Non-cooperation 
is an attempt to awaken the masses to a sense 
of their dignity and power.’ 


This non-violence was, as I have insisted, suited to 
the level of political development of the people. It was 
in general accepted by them willingly, and apart from 
the question of repression, it must have helped greatly 
to extend the movement. The only possible forms of 
violence were terroristic assassinations, and chaotic 
rioting, the “ bluster of the rabble” on which Mr. Gan- 
dhi poured his scorn, and neither of these commended 
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itself to any appreciable number. In this, as in nearly 
all matters, he is the people’s man. But one feels that 
it is inadequate to set down non-violence merely as a 
symptom of political immaturity. The movement was 
an attempt, presumably the most extensive in history, 
and of great interest, to transform a popular movement 
of the ordinary political type, and of immense magni- 
tude and intensity, into what can be called a movement 
of the ideal type; to deprive it of its chief psychological 
urge, hatred, and to replace that hatred by a universal 
benevolence and a rational constructive enthusiasm. 
“....the only way to remove hatred is to give it disci- 
plined bent.” Non-cooperation “is an attempt to trans- 
form hatred into pity.”* The attempt was as a whole a 
failure. Politics in India have not been transferred to 
that lofty plane. It is hardly becoming for an English- 
man who does not accept the Gandhian position to con- 
gratulate Indians upon their non-violence. But one 
must sympathise with those who believe in loving their 
enemies, and admire their leader. 


CHAPTER XV 
CONSTITUTIONAL SWARAJ 


The third demand of the Non-Cooperation move- 
ment was for Swaraj. 

Mr. Gandhi had been rather indifferent in his atti- 
tude towards the Home Rule movement, and, though 
without great enthusiasm, in favour of acceptance of the 
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Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. Up to the beginning of 
June, 1920, he was giving advice to voters in the forth- 
coming elections under the new scheme. The events of 
‘May and June 1920 changed his view on this, as on 
other subjects, and he supported Lajpat Rai’s sugges- 
tion to boycott the Councils and Assembly. The alter- 
native proposal was to enter the Councils and then to 
non-cooperate by resigning or refusing to take the oath. 
Mr. Gandhi opposed this on the ground of trouble and 
expense, and also of propaganda-value. It would not 
be a “clear lead” to the nation. The boycott was 
carried out by the Congress, and was_ successful, 
especially in the Bombay Presidency, hardly any votes 
being cast in some constituencies. 


His real feeling on the matter of constitutional 
change had never been keen. In December, 1919, at 
the same time as he was advocating acceptance of the 
Reforms at the Congress, he wrote: “But the real 
reform that India needs is Swadeshi in its true sense. 
The immediate problem before us is not how to run the 
government of the country, but how to feed and clothe 
ourselves.”* To the educated classes however it was 
the most important question of the time. The chief 
reasons, as has been suggested above, for this curious 
indifference, were that he hesitated to accept a parlia- 
mentary form of government; that it was a more com- 
plex question than any he had hitherto tackled, and 
one on which his special methods had apparently little to 
say; and that it was in his view not a matter which 
could be made the subject of a demand. Swaraj would 
come if at all as the result of national growth: it would 
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be attained when the nation was fit for it, deserved it, 
not before, and then without any conflict or trouble. 
“ Swaraj will be got on the nation proving its fitness.... 
Only when we improve can we attain Swaraj.’* One 
is reminded of the doctrine of Moksha, and indeed 
Mr. Gandhi sometimes associates these ideas. All his 
activities were in a sense contributions towards Swaraj. 
They were designed to render the nation more deserv- 
ing of it. But Swaraj itself was not an urgent question, 
and was too big, too difficult, and, it may probably be 
said, too sacred a matter, to be approached directly. 


The events of May and June, 1920, did not at first 
change his view on this question. He agreed to boycott 
of the Councils, but until the Special Session of the 
Congress in September, 1920, he did not raise the ques- 
tion of Swaraj as a demand. Indeed so late as August 
he used some expressions which show that he was still 
thinking in the old way. “I believe, if we are to make 
anything of the reforms, we will have to create a pure, 
clean and elevating atmosphere, instead of the present 
foetid, unclean and debasing atmosphere, to work them 
in.”+ The reforms were accepted and acceptable, boy- 
cott was only a temporary matter, a demonstration, 


His conversion to the demand for Swaraj came on 
the eve of the Congress. Shortly before the proceedings 
began he circulated a draft of his resolution. Subse- 
quently he remembered that the important word “ non- 
violent” had been omitted from the text, and he sent to 
have it inserted before printing. The draft was then 
discussed in a private meeting of leading members, 
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when Mr. Vijayaraghavachariar pointed out that the 
demands put forward in the resolution were only the 
righting of the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs: the 
greatest wrong of all, the denial of Swaraj, was not 
mentioned. Mr. Gandhi at once accepted the amend- 
ment, and the resolution was passed in that form.* Even 
if this striking omission was an oversight, it was a signi- 
ficant one. But nothing suggests that it was an over- 
sight. He simply had not thought, up to that time, of 
making a demand of Swaraj. 


But his conversion, if belated and sudden, was 
apparently complete. It was at this Congress that he 
first used the phrase “Swaraj in one year.” There 
were of course conditions, but his statement was clear. 


He did not recede from his position. A few days 
later he defended his speech against the inevitable 
attacks : 


“Much laughter has been indulged in at my 
expense for having told the Congress audience 
at Calcutta that if there was a sufficient res- 
ponse to my programme of non-cooperation, 
Swaraj would be obtained in one year. Some 


have ignored my conditions..... Others have 
spelt the “if” in capitals.... My proposition 
however is based on a mathematical calcula- 
tion.”’+ 


In June his optimism was still triumphant, though 
some doubt seems to enter, and the date was put off to 
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the end of the year. With only a few days left, he 
defended his action, and refused to admit defeat. 


“TI am unable to accept any blame for having set 
the time-limit. I would have been wrong not 
to do so, knowing as I did that if the people 
fulfilled the conditions, which were capable of 
easy fulfilment, Swaraj was a certainty inside 
of twelve months. If the atmosphere of non-. 
violence is truly established I make bold to say 
that we shall achieve the substance even during 
the remaining days of this year, though we 
might have to wait for the form yet awhile.” 
“ Swaraj is within our grasp.”* 


As the end of the year approached, rumours spread. 
about the result of failure. He did not contemplate 
suicide, “ but considering that he was using his body 
for the purpose of his work beyond its capacities, and. 
considering that his whole spirit was concentrated in 
that work, he was afraid that his body might collapse 
under the terrible shock of a failure.”; Or he might be 
in jail. “ The substance that I am labouring after is a 
real change of heart on the part of the people.” If then. 
the attempt were to fail, “...... should I not doubt the 
virtue of my inner struggle and feel my own unworthi- 
ness for leading the movement any longer? As a true 
man, what should I do? Should I not kneel down in 
all humility before my Maker, and ask Him to take. 
away this useless body and make me a fitter instrument 
of service ? ft 
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Neither jail nor collapse actually resulted, and the 
public reaction would normally have been severe. But 
at the beginning of December Government had launch- 
ed a policy of active repression. Thousands, including 
almost all the prominent leaders, were arrested, and in 
reply Mr. Gandhi was given sole power to direct the 
Congress policy, aggressive civil disobedience in Bardoli 
and Andhra was under discussion, and the final battle 
of the campaign was expected within a short time. In 
this atmosphere, the end of the year which should have 
brought Swaraj passed without unduly serious conse- 
quences. 


This extraordinary episode of ‘“‘ Swaraj in one year’”” 
takes a prominent place in most of the indictments: 
brought against Mr. Gandhi. Allowance must be made: 
for the effect of the public excitement, by which, in 
spite of his apparent calm, he is not untouched, and for 
his confidence in satyagraha. It is true also that he 
never made an unconditional promise of Swaraj within. 
the year. But as a propagandist he should have known 
that his conditional promise would be taken as an 
absolute one; and it is not his habit to commit himself. 


He answers the obvious charge that it was used in 
the same way as ordinary dishonest political slogans, to. 
increase political excitement. 


“The time limit was not fixed in order to rouse 
the teeming millions, but it was fixed in order 
to rivet the attention of Congressmen and 
Congresswomen on their sense of immediate 
duty and on the grand consequences of its ful- 
filment. Without the time limit we would not 
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have collected the crore nor would we have 
introduced so many spinning wheels, nor 
manufactured thousands of Rupees’ worth of 
handspun khadi and distributed lakhs amongst 
the poorest workers in the country.”* 


But it was not merely an instance of his common 
practice of getting things done by laying down a dated 
programme. I think it must be explained as a means 
adopted by Mr. Gandhi to persuade himself, to set his 
own doubts at rest. 


For years he had been indifferent if not opposed to 
the demand for Swaraj. Until the speech in the Cal- 
cutta Special Session he had never advocated it, and he 
had omitted it from his resolution drafted only one or 
two days before. But he was now confronted by a quite 
novel situation. For the first time in his life, except in 
the concurrent Khilafat agitation, he was acting with an 
organised party not of his own creation, and containing 
several leaders of standing and personality comparable 
with his own. He could not but feel their influence on 
his mind: 


“Nevertheless my position was pitiful. I had no 
idea who would approve of my resolution and 
who would oppose it. I was quite unaware to 
which side Lalaji inclined. In Calcutta, old and 
experienced fighters were assembled. The 
learned Annie Besant, Pt. Malaviyaji, Vijaya- 
raghavachariar, Pt. Motilalji, Deshbandhu and 
other leaders were the chief among them.”} 
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These leaders came from and represented the 
wealthier classes, the educated class, as Mr. Gandhi calls 
it, and whatever they might think of non-cooperation, 
they would be overwhelmingly in favour of Swaraj, 
even if they did not hope thereby to get it. If once 
Swaraj were proposed, nothing could stop the Congress 
from passing it, and if he opposed it, his chance of carry- 
ing the Non-cooperation programme was gone. If he 
wanted to use and lead the Congress, he had to accept 
its deepest wishes, and those of the classes it represent- 
ed. He was faced with the question and had to decide. 
He at once accepted it, and to smother his own doubts, 
and to go, in his usual way, one better than the rest, 
he would not only propose it himself, but commit him- 
self to it irrevocably, by staking his reputation and 
career on it. 

In return he made the Congress conform to his own 
prejudices. He made it quite clear in all his speeches 
that Swaraj would never be obtained until the nation 
deserved it and had suffered enough, and his pro- 
grammes of suffering and acquiring merit were adopted. 
But in this way all the objections to Swaraj as a demand 
were not removed. He must, one feels, have had resort 
to all his powers of self-deception to persuade himself 
that the demand was in the ordinary political sense 
feasible. Yet this seems highly doubtful, at least in 
retrospect. India is not Ireland: India is the British 
Empire. There was in fact no reasonable prospect 
within any limited time of obtaining anything which 
could be called Swaraj by means of a non-violent agita- 
tion, waged subject to the difficulties which such a move- 
ment must face in India. All Mr. Gandhi’s references to 
'the subject before this time are consistent with the view 
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that he had thought thus. There certainly seems to be . 


no adequate ground for the confidence he expressed. 
It is more plausible to suppose that it was not a genuine 
confidence at all, but that his violent, excited expres- 
sions were his means of suppressing his doubts about the 
whole policy. 7 


It is true that he has never admitted this. He still 
holds the view that India was “ within an ace of getting 
Swaraj”* at the end of the year. But he has now 
become accustomed to the idea of winning Swaraj by 
means of civil disobedience. The old doubts are now 
completely submerged by political necessities. It is 
part of the process of compromise with the world, of 
adaptation of his principles to practical life, and in parti- 
cular to the needs of the Indian capitalist class, which 
has gone on since his entry into politics in 1919. 


It is not an uncommon thing for Mr. Gandhi to give 
markedly forcible expression to views which to others 
at least seem very doubtful. An obvious case is satya- 
graha as a policy of the weak. Everybody else looked 
upon it in this way, and his passionate assertions to the 
contrary were designed to keep up his own courage, as 
well as others’. Further instances are his certainly un- 
expected statement, repeated several times before the 
Hunter Committee, that the aim of satyagraha was not 
to embarrass the Government; his very encouraging 
doctrine that one perfect satyagrahi is enough for any 


purpose; and his repudiation of bargaining when he 


supported the War and the Khilafat. In his periodical 
writings and speeches he indulges frequently in rather 
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striking paradox. It is often no doubt only an effective 
ornament, but it is in many instances possible to sus- 
_ pect that he is also persuading himself. 


Thus Mr. Gandhi adopted the demand for Swaraj, 
and launched out on a programme of activity for attain- 
ing it. This programme was of a dual character. It 
was an agitation designed to embarrass the Government 
and to force it to come to an agreement. This, as he 
repeatedly declared, was only a secondary purpose. In 
its main character it was his earlier, vaguer plan, an 
intensive drive to wake the nation up, to render it fit 
for Swaraj, to acquire the merit and to undergo the 
suffering necessary before Swaraj could be established. 
There are however traces in his writings and in the 
directions given to Congressmen of what may be a third 
plan, to set up on the Sinn Fein model a parallel gov- 
ernmental apparatus, beginning from the village pan- 
chayats. But this scheme, if it ever existed, was never 
taken seriously by Mr. Gandhi, and was at most a means 
of keeping the revolutionary wing quiet. He had asked 
some terrorists who had met and argued with him, to 
give his peaceful plan a clear field for the year. 


Mr. Gandhi admits the secondary purpose of the 
movement, to embarrass the Government. The outcome 
of such a movement must naturally be a conference to 
settle the new Swaraj constitution. It is curious how- 
ever that this was never mentioned by him until May, 
1921, eight months after the beginning of the campaign, 
when in reporting the result of his conversation with the 
new Viceroy, he vaguely hinted at it. 


_ It was not discussed plainly until seven months 
| later, in January, 1922, when he was opposed to it. “I 
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do consider the idea of a conference for devising a 
scheme for full Swaraj premature. India has not yet 
incontestably proved her strength.”* The method of 
conference was of course familiar to him. Several of 
his previous campaigns had ended in this way. His 
objection to a conference on this occasion was no doubt 
justified—India had not “incontestably proved her 
strength.” But it is clear that he hesitated at the pros- 
pect of a conference, and this it may be suspected, was. 
due to the fact that he was uneasy about the whole 
policy. 


The same conclusion is suggested no less definitely 
by what he said about the nature of Swaraj. The 
Congress resolution setting forth the demand for 
Swarajya uses the bare word; his speech in moving it 
went no further, and no subsequent Congress resolution 
added anything to it. Puzzled no doubt by this silence 
on so important a point, Lord Ronaldshay and Sir 
Sankaran Nair, and many other people, began to read 
“Hind Swaraj,” and to accuse Mr. Gandhi of making 
an insidious attempt to use the popular movement to 
put its doctrines into effect. He denied the charge: 


“JT am sorry that the Swaraj of the Congress 
resolution does not mean the Swaraj depicted 
in the booklet. Swaraj according to the Congress 
means Swaraj that the people of India want, not 
what the British Government may condescend 
to give. So far as I can see, Swaraj will be a 
Parliament chosen by the people with the 
fullest power over finance, the police, the 
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military, the navy, the courts and the educa- 
tional institutions.” 


It is clear ‘that the matter had not been discussed. 
“He several times repeated the assurance that he was 
working, not for the ideal of “ Hind Swaraj,’ but for 
Parliamentary Swaraj. But this is by far the most 
ample exposition of it. On the question of independence 
he thought that the British connection should be retain- 
ed, but India must be free to declare her independence 
if she wished.* 


Until the All-Parties conference, in the middle of 
January, 1922, this was all that had been said by way 
of definition of Swaraj. There, though the main pur- 
pose of the conference was only to effect a truce, Mr. 
Gandhi had to make the demand clearer. He reported 
his own attempt thus: 


“Swaraj means, in the event of the foregoing 
demands (on the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs 
being granted, full dominion status. The 
scheme of such Swaraj shall be framed by 
representatives duly elected in terms of the 
Congress Constitution. That means four annas 
franchise.... These electors would elect dele- 
gates who would frame the Swaraj Constitu- 
tion. This shall be given effect to without any 
change by the British Parliament.” 


He adds: 


“For the manner of preparing the scheme, too, 
I have simply suggested what appears to me to 
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be a most feasible method. The All India 
Congress Committee has not considered it, nor 
has the Working Committee. The adoption of 
the Congress Franchise is my own suggestion.”’* 


Here is all that Mr. Gandhi individually, or the 
Congress officially, throughout this long struggle, gave 
in explanation of its aim, Swaraj. 


It is not uncommon for movements and politicians 
to devote more attention to means than to ends. This 
certainly applies to Swaraj as he had previously con- 
ceived it. But it is no less certainly untrue of the more 
specific aims of the satyagraha movements he had previ- 
ously led. He did not fail to conform to his practice in 
regard to the Punjab and the Khilafat demands. They 
were defined with all necessary fullness, the former with 
two large volumes of evidence, and frequently discuss- 
ed at length in writings and speeches. But discussion 


of Swaraj was actually deprecated: “I would humbly 
urge Mr. Pal not_to land the country in an untimely dis- 
cussion of Swaraj schemes....’’ 


It is surely a surprising thing that during this 
eighteen-months-long campaign, waged to secure Swaraj, 
its principal leader should have said so little, and that 
only when compelled, in definition of the aim, and 
nothing at all to render it attractive to his hearers, 
nothing by which to secure the support or helpful critic- 
ism of the non-Congress politicians, nothing to allay the 
possible fears of the minorities, or the hostility of the 
Princes. This strange fact seems rather strongly to 
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support the view here taken, that in a certain sense, 
other than emotionally, Mr. Gandhi was not treating 
the demand for Swaraj seriously. 


On the other hand he has been accused of intending 
to come to some sort of unsatisfactory compromise with 
the Government, which he would have represented as 
Swaraj. The ground of this charge is the eagerness 
which he showed in helping to bring about the All- 
Parties Conference in January 1922, the aim of which 
was to intercede with the Government. Up to that time 
he had been opposed to such discussions. In November, 
1921, just before the visit of the Prince of Wales, an 
offer of a truce was made, but Mr. Gandhi’s terms were 
too stiff, and the Government rejected them. In 
December prolonged efforts were made by inter- 
mediaries to bring about a Round Table Conference. 
The Government, which hoped that the boycott of the 
Prince of Wales would be relaxed, consented reluctant- 
ly to the intermediaries’ terms. It is hardly correct, it 
should be noticed, to say that Lord Reading offered the 
Congress a Round Table Conference at this time. Mr. 
Gandhi’s terms were modest enough, but the corres- 
pondence shows that he was sure that they would be 
rejected, as they were. 


In January took place the All-Parties Conference 
in Bombay. Even after this Conference he again 
expressed himself as opposed to discussions : 


“The debate in the Assembly and the Council of 
State affords the clearest possible justification 
for my distrust of the Government and there- 
fore any Round Table Conference at the pre- 
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sent moment. The Government supporters 
consider the Congress demands to be impossi- 
ble -osa.k The differences are so great that I 
dread to think of Swaraj before the Khilafat 
and the Punjab wrongs are put away.”* 


At this time his attitude apparently changed. He 
agreed to advise the Working Committee to postpone the 
proposed civil disobedience in order to give the Confer- 
ence time to negotiate. But his reasons for doing so 
were that he wanted any excuse for postponing the un- 
welcome Bardoli campaign, and that he wanted to 
secure support among the moderates. It is quite clear 
that he had no idea at this time of entering into negotia- 
tions for settling the details of ‘‘Swaraj” or even of the 
other two demands. He had written at the beginning 
of January that these issues were for the time shelved.} 


Finally the question is settled by his rejoinder to 
the Government of India’s reply to this letter. 


Sree what I now ask against the total suspen- 
sion of civil disobedience of an aggressive cha- 
racter is merely the stoppage of ruthless repres- 
sion, the release of prisoners convicted under 
it, and a ‘clear declaration of policy. The 
demands of the Working Committee included 
a Round Table Conference. In my manifesto I 
have not asked for a Round Table Conference 
at alle at 
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This evidence seems completely to disprove the 
charge that Mr. Gandhi wished at this time to accept in 
the name of Swaraj some inferior substitute. He 
“dreaded to think of Swaraj” until conditions were 
more favourable. The facts suggest rather that he wish- 
ed to take the opportunity provided by the’ repressive 
policy of the Government, which also enabled him to 
secure support from the non-Congress politicians, to 
drop the question. 


Mr. Gandhi’s dread to think of Swaraj was possibly 
due to a realisation that other leading Congressmen 
might not be so averse as he to an_ unsatisfactory 
compromise which would be miscalled Swaraj, and that 
if premature discussions were held some such _ result 
might come about. For the first time in his life he was 
not in complete command of his side of the struggle, 
and he had to be cautious. Swaraj was the demand of 
the educated classes, as he had pointed out as early as 
1918, and as he still thought even after Non-Cooperation 
had begun. “Does His Lordship (Lord Ronaldshay) 
not see that it is not the inadequacy of the reforms that 
has set India aflame, but that it is the infliction of the 
two wrongs and the wicked attempt to make us forget 
them ?”* Mr. Vijayaraghavachariar on the other hand 
had described the denial of Swaraj as the greatest wrong 
of all. Mr. Gandhi may not be wholly right in assign- 
ing the cause of the popular excitement, but he has 
suggested the difference between the view of the masses 
and that of the upper classes, who were demanding 
Swaraj in the hope, no doubt, of obtaining something 
very much less. He had adopted the policy of demand- 
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ing Swaraj under the threat of Non-cooperation through 
the pressure of the upper classes: his doing so can be 
taken as his acceptance of the political leadership of the 
educated classes. But he would presumably not have 
approved of their policy if he had known its nature, and 
if, as is possible, he now came to suspect it, he must 
have been disturbed, and all the more anxious to keep 
clear of the subject. After the first session of the All- 


Parties Conference (January 15, 1922) he is reported 


to have said: 


“Last night they gave me so much trouble over 
the question of Swaraj that I passed the whole 
night without closing my eyes. I have now got 
a full picture of Swaraj in my heart. But if I 
give out everything, the masses would certainly 
accept it with eagerness and delight, but possi- 
bly many of those who are following me now 
would run away from me.”* 


This perhaps explains how it was that Mr. Gandhi 
and all the other leading Congressmen agreed, for 
different reasons, in their strange policy of silence about 
the nature of Swaraj. 


The view here taken is that throughout this cam- 
paign Mr. Gandhi’s feeling about Swaraj in the political 
sense was abnormal. He was subject, it is suggested, to 
a doubt, which he could not admit even to himself. 
Certain facts however may seem to tell against this 
view. 

There is some reason to think that he was led to 
underestimate the probable resistance of the British to 
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the demand for effective self-government to India, by 
his experience in South Africa. He lived through the 
- Boer War and the subsequent reconciliation and the 
grant of a Dominion constitution to the white minority. 
He uses the example as a parallel.* 


But though this may have been a useful argument 
to convince himself, he of all men should have been 
aware of its weakness. He knew that the Boers were 
no less a ruling and exploiting minority than the British, 
who by the settlement obtained what they wanted, 
access to the gold of the Rand, the Union, and effective 
political predominance. He knew that partnership with 
the Boers, which had already been established in the 
Cape Colony, had for long before the war been the aim 
of the most influential imperialist in the country, 
Rhodes. He knew that the Boers were armed, and 
remained armed, and had given a brilliant demonstra- 
tion of their military capacity. Above all he knew that 
they were white. The analogy with India therefore is 
far from close, and in his normal condition of mind he 
could not have expected that what the most Liberal 
British Government of recent times had ventured to do 
in the one case could be imitated in the other by the 
hard-faced men who had done well out of the war. 


It may be thought that in this account the difficulty 
of achieving Dominion Home Rule for India is exagge- 
rated, and the success of the Non-cooperation movement 
minimised. It is now the accepted belief in Congress 
circles that in 1921 or 1922 they were “ within an ace” 
of winning, and in support of their view they cite Lord 
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Lloyd’s well known remark. Lord Lloyd did not main- 
tain, as Mr. Gandhi does, that Swaraj would have been. 
won if the programme had been pursued properly. He 
is said to have declared that the Congress did in fact 
almost succeed. This is a just tribute to the Non-coope- 
ration policy and movement, but it is not true as a state- 
ment of fact. The Government was embarrassed and 
its jails were full, but it was very far from beaten. Those. 
who credulously accept this statement at its face-value 
forget the plain facts of the situation. India, once more, 
is not Ireland, nor is it South Africa. It is the Empire. 


Whatever he thought in 1921, Mr. Gandhi seems. 


both earlier and later to have realised the truth. “ Hind. 
Swaraj”’ at least is very sceptical. “ When the Trans-: 
vaal offered no such attractions, the late Mr. Gladstone 
discovered that it was not right for the English to hold 


it. When it became a paying proposition, resistance led. 


to war.”* He was entirely undeceived about the liberal 
pretensions of the British. He justified his conversion. 
to independence in 1929 by reference to the late Lord 
Russell’s admission that Dominion Status for India 
would not mean the same thing as for the White 
Dominions. He refers also to the amendment which 


it was felt requisite to make even in the Statute of 


Westminster, that “masterpiece of deliberately vague 
phraseology concocted by Mr. Balfour to avoid defining: 
the relations between the Dominions and the Mother: 


Country.” The bonds of Empire may be loosened else- | 


where, but the grip on India, even under the greatest 
pressure, is relaxed only very slowly. However great: 


* H. Sw. VII. 
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its strength, a satyagraha campaign lasting only one or 
two years could not succeed. 


The view here taken therefore is probably sound. 
The Congress “realists,” for whom the demand for 
Swaraj was an announcement of their intention to bar- 
gain for something less, were in a sense in the right. 
Mr. Gandhi must have been able to support the demand 
for Swaraj, to display his notorious optimism, only by 
refusing to recognise his own awareness that it was an 
impossible demand. 


CHAPTER XVI 


ORGANIC SWARAJ 


Such was Mr. Gandhi’s rather equivocal attitude 
towards Swaraj as a demand—constitutional Swaraj, 
upper-class Swaraj. Quite otherwise was his treatment 
of Swaraj in the subjective sense in which he had always 
considered it—economic, mass, or “organic” Swaraj. 
Not only was he far more interested in this aspect of 
the matter, but his views on it, which had not changed 
very markedly since 1908, were even more  un- 
conventional. 


Traditionally, the economic aspect of Swaraj meant 
a policy for reducing or preventing the drain of wealth 
abroad. The loss which India suffers annually is due 
in part to the foreign Government, but mainly to the 
country’s produce being of the primary type, while its 
imports are manufactured—the peasants can seldom get 
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their just equivalent in exchange with large-scale pro- 
ducers—and to the foreign debt. 

It is probably for the most part the ordinary result 
of the work of big capital in a backward country. The 
orthodox nationalist remedy however was to deal with 
the political causes, and to trust to the industrialisation 
which a nationalist government would encourage, to 
increase the wealth of the country so that the economic 
drain would be negligible. Mr. Gandhi’s remedy is 
reduced from a sounder diagnosis of the trouble. The 
poverty and exploitation of India he judged to be the 
result of its being drawn into the system of capitalism— 
“the vortex of mad and ruinous competition.” He pro- 
posed to abolish the whole of the economic drain, by 
retiring from the vortex, by non-cooperating with capi- 
talism. India should simply not indulge in foreign 
trade. By an intense effort, he thought, the old handi- 
‘crafts could be revived sufficiently to produce the actual 
necessities, principally cloth, which were being import- 
ed, while non-essentials could be given up. The labour 
absorbed in the revived handicrafts would not be taken 
from other useful occupations, since an immense num- 
ber of able-bodied people are at present wholly or par- 
tially unemployed. It is a beautifully simple plan, and 
an excellent example of Mr. Gandhi’s method of reform 
from within. His confidence in individual effort indeed 
went so far that he seems to have thought that the 
policy could be put into effect without political power. 
He had been thinking of such a scheme for years, and 
experimenting with hand-spinning and weaving, when 
the political movement gave him an opportunity to 
spread his doctrine far more effectively than he could 
otherwise have done. He embraced the opportunity, 
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and his Swadeshi policy became almost the characteristic 
feature of the Non-cooperation campaign. 


Like other parts of the programme, it was intended 
to further the aim by bringing pressure upon the Gov- 
ernment and British commercial interests, and it was 
therefore supported by the upper classes, and more 
especially the capitalists. But it was clearly more than 
that. Swadeshi not merely would bring Swaraj, it was 
Swaraj. If India were economically independent, he 
thought, it would be a matter of minor importance who 
governed the country. Swadeshi had indeed expanded 
beyond the limits even of a political principle. It had 
become almost a religious doctrine, and was given very 
extensive application. 

Like so many of Mr. Gandhi’s ideas, this was proba- 
bly suggested by his experiences in South Africa, where 
he found his countrymen undergoing much suffering 
and probably a weakening of their religious faith, and 
adopting bad foreign habits. The feeling seems to have 
been strengthened by his contact with the villagers in 
his first years in India. In 1916 he said: 


““Swadeshi is that spirit in us which restricts us 
to the use and service of our immediate sur- 
roundings to the exclusion of the more remote. 
Thus, as for religion, in order to satisfy the 
requirements of the definition, I must restrict 
myself to my ancestral religion. That is the 
use of my immediate religious surrounding. If 
I find it defective, I should serve it by purging 
it of its defects.”* 


“Speech at Missionary Conference. Madras, 14—2—1916. Sp 
Mr. 336-7. 
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The same idea applied to political institutions, and 
industries. 


But the ideas of the movement were not Swadeshi 
in the purest sense. The policy of getting Swaraj by 
deserving it would in any case have brought in promi- 
nently what I have called the bourgeois or western ele- 
ment in Mr. Gandhi’s thought. It was emphasised still 
more by the circumstances of the time. Until 1920 he 
had been willing to tolerate British rule in India, but the 
events of that year raised the question of equality and 
self-respect in a way which could not be ignored, and 
showed him that the evil effects upon the character of 
its subjects brought about by foreign rule are more im- 
portant than any advantage it may show in efficiency. 
Non-cooperation was therefore a fight for psychological 
as much as for economic or political gains. 


The programme as given in the original Congress 
resolution was concerned mainly with boycotts: of 
titles, offices, etc. ; of Government functions; of schools 
and colleges under Government influence; of law 
courts ; of military and other service in Mesopotamia ; 
of the Councils; and of foreign goods—the last being 
included against Mr. Gandhi’s opposition. The further 
stages of Non-cooperation outlined by him were similar 
in principle. The four stages were to be: resignation 
of titles etc.; resignation from Government employ- 
ment; resignation by policemen and soldiers; suspen- 
sion of taxes. | 


The last stages were never reached, but the various 
boycotts were pursued with great energy: “The 
moment we are disillusioned” about Councils, courts: 
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and schools, “we have Swaraj.”* “It is much to be 
desired if we can bring about a complete voluntary boy- 
cott of law-courts. That one event can bring about 
Swara,p”’; None of these boycotts was particularly suc- 
cessful. Very few gave up their titles. In some dis- 
tricts the peasants ceased to resort to the courts, but 
relatively few lawyers stopped practice, though if it 
were known the total would seem large. Many students, 
possibly, it is said, 100,000, left their schools and 
colleges, but most returned after a short time. Mr. 
Gandhi afterwards admitted that this campaign had 
been a failure in the immediate sense. “ But it has 
been a success in that the halo surrounding Government 
schools and law-courts has disappeared.”t The moral 
effect was evidently very great. 


More attention however was paid to the boycott of 
foreign cloth. “If we produce an effective boycott of 
foreign cloth during this year, we shall have shown 
cohesion, effort, concentration, earnestness, a spirit of 
nationality, that must enable us to establish Swaraj.’’$ 
Part of the campaign was the burning of foreign cloth 
collected from the public. This Mr. Gandhi personally 
inaugurated before a large audience in Bombay: 
“ Yesterday, the nation commenced what is to me almost 
the final stage in its march towards Swaraj.’{ He 


gloated—it is no exaggeration—as he contemplated the 
destruction of “ Satan’s snares.” 


*X. 1. 22—12—1920 
t Y. I, 16—2—1921. 
t Y. 1. 17—4—1924. 
$Y I 25—5—1921. 
4 Y. I. 4—8—1921. 
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“Tt was a noble act nobly performed. It has, L 
am sure, struck the imagination of the people 
as nothing else could have so far as Swadeshi © 
is concerned. And it was well that it was not — 
rags that were burned, but some of the finest © 
sarees, shirts and jackets were consigned to the 
flames. I know that in some cases choicest 
silks kept by mothers for their daughters’ wed-. 
ding were given up for burning. The value — 
consists in destroying such costly things. Not 
less than one lac and a half pieces were burnt, 
including articles worth several hundred 
rupees each. I am sure it was all for the good 


of the country.’’* 


The Congress resolution contained also some con- 
structive proposals: for the establishment of national 
schools and colleges, and of private arbitration courts 
to take the place of the law courts; and for Swadeshi 
especially in regard to cloth, and the propagation of 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving. Not much is heard 
of the arbitration courts, but a considerable number of 
national schools and colleges were established, a few of 
which still survive. The standard of education given 
was no doubt in most cases lower than that given by 
their competitors. But some maintain that the move- 
ment was in certain respects a healthy one. It tended 
away from the narrow specialisation, the devotion to 
examinations and general job-hunting, which are 
admitted defects in the existing system. This was cer- 
tainly Mr. Gandhi’s aim: 


*Y,. I. 11—8—1921. 
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“This scheme does not exclude a liberal educa- 
tion; but on the contrary brings it within the 
easy reach of every boy or girl, and restores 


ve literary training to its original dignity by 


i. 3 making it primarily a means of mental and 


moral culture, and only secondarily and in- 
directly a means of livelihood.”* ; 


The scheme was that students should pay for their 


- education by spinning daily a minimum quantity of 


yarn. He insisted upon “culture of the heart and the 
hand” in addition to that of the head, and upon getting 
rid of the prevalent concentration upon a foreign instead. 
of the indigenous culture, and instruction in a foreign. 
language. Few however will agree with the place occu- 
pied by spinning in the curriculum: for “the year” he 
suggested it should take up four hours out of six every 
day, and one hour thereafter. 


The Swadeshi campaign was more successful. Mr. 
Gandhi was convinced that in this work he was directly 
helping the peasants. Attention was concentrated on 
cloth—it was the cloth industry alone, he once said, 
which had enabled England to keep India in subjection— 
and he maintained that by stopping its import and re- 
placing it by home production 50 or 60 crores of annual 
drain would be saved. “If India could make a success- 
ful effort to stop that drain, she could gain Swaraj by 
that one act.’”+ Spinning of course was given the first 
place, but it should not be forgotten that the Indian 
mill-owners profitted considerably. 


*Y. I. 15—6—1921, 
+ ts 19—J—1931, 
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The need for national unity was continually stress- 
ed. The Hindu-Muslim question of course received 
most attention, but all the principal sources of com- 
munal trouble were touched upon. The potential clash 
between the two large communities and the small 
minorities was much discussed after the riot in Bombay 
in November 1921, when that clash threatened to be- 
come a reality. He did not froget the conflicts within 
the Hindu community, and removal of untouchability 
was part of the Congress programme. 

After the first access of enthusiasm, this propaganda 
had little apparent result. But it would be wrong to 
assume that this aspect of the campaign was without 
effect. The ideas involved were in no case new, but 
they were impressed with quite new force, upon a wider 
‘public than they had yet reached. For success in such 
matters, reason is not enough: one emotion must be 
‘pitted against another. The public was caught ina 
wave of intense nationalist enthusiasm, and this national 
feeling was definitely, though tactfully, represented as 
opposed to communal feeling, to some extent to caste 
exclusiveness, and to bigotry of all kinds. Sectarianism 
and exclusiveness are certainly less intense than they 
were, though the change in people’s theoretical views is 
‘still far ahead of their practice ; and I receive the im- 
pression that the Non-cooperation movement made a 
substantial contribution to such advance as has taken 
place. Even on untouchability, though the immediate 
effect was very small, there was a change of opinion, 
which rendered possible the recent more intensive 
effort to abolish it. 

Most of Mr. Gandhi’s other favourite reforms had 
their place in the campaign. The national schools and 
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colleges encouraged the vernaculars, and spread Hindu- 
stani as the common language for the whole country. 
He brought this latter subject into his propaganda a 
good deal, and appealed to people to stop or suspend 
the study of English. It will probably be agreed that. 
encouragement of the vernaculars is a wholly desirable 
object, but it is much more doubtful whether a common 
language for the whole country is needed, or is a prac- 
tical matter within any future worth discussing. The 
effect of the propaganda, to lead some South Indians to 
study Northern languages, and vice versa, is a useful 
result of a minor character. The attack upon English is 
usually condemned as an excess due to nationalist 
enthusiasm, On any view of a modernist type, it is held, 
knowledge of some European language is necessary. 
This is plausible if attention is confined to to the present 
educated minority, but if the needs of a wholly educated 
Indian population are kept in view, it is far more ques- 
tionable. Mr. Gandhi’s aim is not cultural isolation: 
that all should cease to read English, but rather that 
attention should be concentrated upon improving the 
Indian languages, which are, and must remain, the 
vehicles of popular culture ; and even those revolution- 
aries who want a complete break with the past and an 
abandonment of the whole traditional culture of India, 
would have to do something not very different. 

Swadeshi had yet other expressions: the movement 
as a whole was a “ national awakening” broader than a 
mere political agitation. Mr. Gandhi pointed to the new 
interest and life in the literary conferences as an exam- 
ple. With home-made cloth also there came in national 
styles in clothing: European modes and costly fabrics 
were denounced as foreign and luxurious. 


p—19 
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In the interest of simplicity, also, agitation was 
started against the use of alcohol and drugs, and even 
against gambling, and tea. “If we banish liquor and 
raise the bhangi to our own level, low as it is, we are 
very near Swaraj.”* Propaganda was conducted by 
Mr. Gandhi personally against prostitution: in a few 
places, where it was brought to his notice attempts were 
made to set up organisations to combat it. And place 
was found for the familiar items of reform in the general 
treatment of women. ‘“....in order to fit themselves 
for Swaraj, men must cultivate much greater respect 
than they have for woman and her purity." “........ 
amelioration of radical social evils meant an attainment 
of Swaraj.’’t 


‘““Every province”? Mr. Gandhi himself wrote at 
the time, ‘can demonstrate the marvellous 
revolution brought about by this movement of 
purification in the lives of people. A distin- 
guished Mussalman friend was telling me only 
the other day how the younger generation of 
Mussalmans was reclaimed from a life of indo- 
lent and atheistical luxury to one of religious 
simplicity and industry.”$ 


It is a matter of taste. Mr. Gandhi is not alone in 
preferring the Roundheads’ standards. Even years aiter- 
wards he said that this moral effect of Non-cooperation, 
in reforming habitual drunkards, and the like, was per- 


*Y, I. 25—8—1921. 
+ Y, I, 21—7—1921. 
+t Y. I. 17—11—1920. 
$ Y. I. 15—12—1921. 
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haps its most enduring result.* On this phase of the 
campaign Mr. Andrews, who saw much of it, expresses 
himself with even greater conviction : 


“Things of great moment were being put right in 
a day, such as in ordinary times would have 
taken generations to accomplish. For instance 
a single visit of Mahatma Gandhi to Assam, at 
the height of the Non-cooperation movement, 
had carried the sensitive and patriotic Assamese 
people forward on a wave of public enthusiasm, 
which had swept away bad opium habits of 
half a century of addiction. Still more won- 
derful was the fact that, after this wave of 
enthusiasm subsided, the old vicious opium 
addiction did not return. The same might have 
been recorded about liquor evils and prostitu- 
tion, and untouchability, and other vices else- 
where. Thus it seemed literally true, in those 
wonderful and inspiring days, that the age of 
miracles had returned.’’+ 


Non-violence was the supreme virtue of the cam- 
paign, but Truth was not forgotten. In the papers which 
he controlled “ extraordinary care” was taken to give 
nothing but truth “as I find it,’ and he did not neglect 
to warn his fellow-workers ‘against exaggeration and 
falsehood. Even in the black days at the beginning of 
1922, when the movement was declining, and he was 
constantly making passionate protests against the repres- 
sive activities of the Government, he could still acknow- 


*M. Desai: Gandhiji in Indian Villages 1927, 266. 
+C. F. Andrews: Mahatma Gandhi’s Ideas, 277. 
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ledge good in his enemy when he found it. On the 
preparations for the civil disobedience in Bardoli he 
wrote : 


“The Government have acted hitherto in a most 
exemplary manner. They might have prohibit- 
ed the Conference. They did not. They know 
the workers. They could have removed them 
long ago. They have not done so. They have 
not interfered with any of the activities of the 
people. They have permitted them to make all 
preparations. I have watched their conduct with 
wonder and admiration. Both sides have up to 
the time of writing behaved in a manner worthy 
of chivalrous warriors of old. In this battle of 
peace it ought not to be otherwise.’’* 


In the same way he admitted the right of the Gev- 
ernment to prevent non-cooperators from communicat- 
ing by telegraph, post, or railway. 


Finally, as hardly needs to be said, there persisted 
through the whole campaign, and through all the vari- 
ous subjects treated of, Mr. Gandhi's original and most 
characteristic ideas. In moving the resolution in the 
Special Congress he said that the essence of Non-coope- 
ration was discipline and self-sacrifice, and the mean- 
ing of these words to him needs no more emphasis. 


“The masses......are less manly than they were 


at any period in the history of the nation.”+ 


*Y, I. 2—2--1922. 
t Y. I. 17—11—1920. 
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“There is no Swaraj without our feeling and 
being the equals of Englishmen.”* “If it is the 
interposition of the British Government which 
keeps us from fighting one another, the sooner 
we are left free to fight, the better for our man- 
hood, our’ respective religions, and our 
country.’ 


“Swaraj is the abandonment of the fear of 


death.”’¢ 


These were the ideas ultimately responsible for the 
campaign against drugs, alcohol and tea: only a weak- 
ling requires artificial stimulation. He would have no 
intimidation, no unfair methods of persuasion. He 
required that each should be free to join or to shun the 
movement, to abandon his title, employment, college or 
court, or to stick to it, as his own interest or conscience 
dictated. More important than any political effect was 
the attack upon the deeply rooted servility and weak- 
ness of his countrymen, the seat of which is the indivi- 
dual consciousness. 


It was in the course of this movement that these 
ideas of Mr. Gandhi’s first attained wide popularity, and 
they have had a very considerable influence, upon both 
educated and uneducated. In Gujarat, it is said, they 
have spread into the villages, as minor officials who 
attempt any irregularity or high-handedness are now 
apt to find. National self-respect may sometimes take 


——- 


* Y. I, 22—9—1920. 
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ridiculous forms, but in India it is not only Indians who 
insist upon an absurd punctilio. At its worst it is pre- 
ferable to the abject servility of which one still meets. 
so much, and even its extravagances have had useful 
effects, in bringing about much-needed reforms. 


But there appears, during this campaign, a new 
element, or a change of emphasis, in Mr. Gandhi’s own 
ideas. In South Africa he had laid the main stress on 
uprightness, vigour, self-respect and the rest, as quali- 
ties necessary for a worthy individual. At this time, 
while the individual aspect was not lost, he tried to 
inculcate these and other virtues as appropriate to a 
nation. It has been seen how the Punjab events especi- 
ally affected him, and most other people. They were 
felt as a national insult. “....inasmuch as one man in 
the Punjab was made to crawl on his belly, the whole 
of India crawled on her belly.”* This feeling was taken 
advantage of for constructive purposes: “....we have 
not yet got the spirit of national sacrifice. We have 
evolved this spirit in domestic affairs, and I have come 
to ask you to extend it to other affairs.” 

“...if India gives one crore rupees, one crore 
men and women, and introduces two million 
charkhas in as many homes before the 30th 
June, she is nearly ready for Swaraj. Because 
the effort will have created, in the nation as a 
whole, all the qualities that make a nation good, 
great, self-reliant and self-contained.”’= 


* Speech at Calcutta, December, 1920. 
t ib. 
t Y. I. 20—4—1921. 
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“The last Congress has given a _ constitution 
whose working is in itself calculated to lead to 
Swaraj.”’* 


“'Non-cooperation I am therefore now using in 
order to evolve democracy.’ } 

“ ...Wwe cannot establish Swaraj in India, till we 

rid ourselves of the feeling of helplessness. 

Swaraj means our preparedness to deal with 

the Afghan and every other menace in our 

country.’t 


‘““Swaraj means ability to regard every inhabitant 
of India as our own brother or sister.’’$ 


“We may not throw the blame for any mishap on 
the badmashes. We must be responsible for 
their acts. Or we declare ourselves unfit for 
Swaraj.’¢ 


The history of the contact between India and 


European nations demonstrates constantly that the 
Europeans had evolved a type of social organisation 
greatly superior to the Indian in its internal arrange- 
ments for the freedom of its members, and even more in 
its collective fighting capacity. If a nation is to be free 
and prosperous in the world as it has existed hitherto, 
it must develop these qualities, of discipline, a volun- 
tary loyalty and solidarity, combined with individual 
initiative and some degree of internal freedom. 


—_——— 
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Mr. Gandhi was engaged upon the task of giving 
this sort of outlook to the Indian people. It was the 
counterpart and completion of his life’s work of preach- 
ing and spreading what here have been called the 
bourgeois virtues. For these qualities deserve no less 
to be identified with the modern bourgeoisie. Hegel 
says they sprang from the Protestant religion. In the 
modern world at least these qualities and the national 
sentiment which inspires them arose with the primarily 
capitalistic civilisation which developed in Europe after 
the Renaissance, and it is of course by that example that 
Mr, Gandhi has been influenced. 

In method also, he is responsible for an important 
innovation. It is very largely due to him that the Cong- 
ress has changed its. character from the old type of 
political party which it had been until this movement 
began, to something like the new type of party which is 
now developing in Europe. He drafted the new Consti- 
tution, accepted at the Nagpur Session, December 1920. 
The old Constitution, drafted by Gokhale, had made the 
Congress a sort of Parliament, meeting annually, and 
doing nothing else. Mr. Gandhi gave it some approach 
to executive functions. He introduced regular election 
of delegates, to a limited number—he wanted 1500, but 
the Congress insisted on 6000. The Committee of 350 
was to meet three or four times in the year, and the 
Working Committee, the executive, at any time. During 
the recent Civil Disobedience campaign he achieved a 
further reform whereby the President appoints the 
Working Committee, thus securing unity and efficiency, 
and in 1934 he carried still further alterations, mainly 
on the lines which he had proposed but failed to carry 
in 1920, in the direction of discipline and work. “ What 
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we need is an effective, swift-moving, cohesive, respon- 
sive organisation, containing intelligent, industrious 
national workers.’’* 


If allowance is made for the difference of circum- 
stances, some degree of similarity may be found between 
the Congress as Mr. Gandhi has been trying to make it, 
and the Fascist and Communist Parties after they had 
taken power in their respective countries. Like these, 
it has become a body concerned as much with action as 
with the formation of opinion. It lays great emphasis 
on contact with the masses. His conception of Congress 
leadership as interpretation and enforcement of what 
the masses want, although they may be unable to 
express it, is no less reminiscent of the new Continental 
theory, and there is a familiar and somewhat sinister 
ring in his statement “ They often perceive things with 
their intuition, which we fail to see with our intellect.’’+ 
The Congress is in principle democratic, but there is 
effective concentration of power in the hands of the 
Working Committee. He has insisted throughout on 
discipline: decisions once taken must be obeyed, except 
in matters of conscience, and no policy not accepted by 
the Congress may be advocated in its name. He has 
tried to represent the Congress as more than a mere 
party: it is the nation itself. The Congress at this time 
indeed has been compared, though with the intention of 
condemning it, to a religious order. Gandhist piety and 
nationalism can be ridiculous and repulsive to those 
who do not agree with them; and outward conformity 


*Y. J. 11—9—1924. 
+ Y. I. 3—11—1920. 
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by non-believers led to a good deal of humbug—‘“ mill-. 
khadi,” and picketting of liquor-shops by confirmed 
topers. But religious orders have their uses also. It 
may be that public affairs and the important under- 
takings required by modern conditions can be conducted. 
efficiently only by such organisations; and probably 
such bodies cannot flourish without a fantastic element 
in their system of ideas. 


This movement makes plain the unity of Mr. 
Gandhi’s work. It shows that his politics, even if, as he- 
Says, it is a minor part of his activity, is none the less. 
essential to it. Yet many who sympathise with much 
of his thought deplore his politics. They wish that he 
would confine himself to his real work, social and reli- 
gious reform. It is evident however that unless he 
were the political leader that he is, he would not have 
the personal authority necessary for reform on the scale 
which he attempts ; and that unless he used for his pur- 
poses the emotions stirred up and concentrated by poli- 
tical movements he could achieve relatively little. He 
transcends both politics and social reform in the usual 
senses: he is trying to alter the whole psychology of 
a people. 


On the other hand, while it is admitted that a poli- 
tical urge must be used, it is regretted that he chooses 
nationalism for his purpose. Nationalism is, in the 
modern world in general, an anachronism and a danger- 
ous nuisance, but in India it can hardly be so consider- 
ed. It remains a potential nuisance, but while Mr. 
Gandhi’s special influence prevails, its dangerous fea- 
tures are kept out of sight. There is only one system 
of ideas which could have supplied the place of national- 
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ism in this renaissance of the Indian people, and that is 
international socialism. It is playing a parallel part 
among the more backward people of the Soviet terri- 
tories, and in some provinces of China, though here 
especially it must be strongly tinctured with national- 
ism. Most of the criticism of the left against Mr. 
Gandhi assumes that it was in some sense possible for 
him to make use of socialist instead of nationalist ideas. 
It is surely evident that in the circumstances even he 
could have done so, if at all, only to.a very limited 
extent. 


It can hardly be questioned that nationalism is in 
India in this period a useful and progressive sentiment. 
But the question can be more seriously raised against 
the complex of doctrines which Mr. Gandhi calls Swa- 
deshi. I do not propose to discuss the values of civili- 
sations, and how far it is possible to preserve them in 
conditions different from those which gave rise to them. 
I take the view of common sense, with which Mr. 
Gandhi agrees, though with reservations about religion, 
that the first need is that the whole of the Indian people 
should be adequately fed, clothed, sheltered and edu- 
cated, and that it must try to achieve as nearly as possi- 
ble effective democracy, equality, and the maximum of 
individual liberty. These requirements seem to tell 
strongly against much of the Swadeshi doctrine. But as 
in the matter of languages, there is a great difference 
between views based on the needs of the existing 
minority of educated townsmen, and those which take 
into account the whole population. 


Mr. Gandhi is strongly criticised for example for his 
| use of religious ideas in his political work. It is held 
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that in this way he gave an obscurantist, mediaeval tone 
to the movement, and largely neutralised the progres- 
sive effect of other parts of his propaganda. The obvi- 
ous answer is that the religious appeal was necessary. 
In these matters Mr. Gandhi is not content to raise the 
banner of the ideal: he wants things to be done now; 
he wants to take not merely a few, but everybody with 
him ; and his judgments how far people will go, and 
how to move them, are seldom greatly in error. He 
conducted a campaign of social reform under the guise 
of orthodoxy, and a movement whose ultimate effect 
will probably be destructive of religion, partly by means 
of religious enthusiasm. It is arguable that it could 
have been conducted in no other way, and by no other 
person. It is perfectly clear at any rate, that his own 
personal effectiveness as a propagandist and as a 
reformer depends very largely upon his reputation for 
piety and asceticism. 

Mr. Gandhi moves very little ahead of the mass of 
opinion which he strives to guide. On caste, for exam- 
ple, though he was not orthodox, his views provoked the 
anger of many reformers. He was at this time critical 
of the caste system in its present form, though he claim- 
ed that it alone had preserved Hindu civilisation; but 
as if to compensate for the enormity of this opinion he 
advocated the reestablishment of the varna system, 
which he manages to represent as free from any taint of 
inequality. He was at this time opposed to inter-dining 
and inter-marriage. Among questions of social reform 
it was only on untouchability, and perhaps to some 
extent on the treatment of women, that his views came 
into sharp conflict with common opinion. During his 
campaign against untouchability in 1933 he met with a 
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good deal of open opposition. But even here he knew 
what he was doing and how far it was possible to go. 


Some would maintain that by sacrificing a small 
part of the old practices he is preserving the rest; that 
by refraining from a radical attack on the caste system, 
for example, he is in fact defending it. In some cases 
at least, this is what he is trying to do, but it is doubtful 
how far the argument is valid. There are two ways in 
which a reformer can proceed, the gradual and the radi- 
cal. In suitable circumstances either may be appro- 
priate, but it is fairly clear that in Mr. Gandhi’s position 
the gradual method is better. To declare for radical. 
change in such matters is to condemn oneself to im- 
potence. The only condition on which such a policy 
could work in India would be the occasion of a drastic 
political and social revolution, which could be relied 
upon, if the revolutionaries wished, to sweep away at 
least institutions such as caste, which owe their strength 
merely to conservatism. Mr. Gandhi however, as he 
has himself said, is a practical idealist, not a visionary. 
He would not base his policy upon a gamble. 


Some attempt can be made to judge of the possi- 
bilities of change in these matters from current litera- 
ture. A good example is afforded by the work of Mr. 
Prem Chand,* who is responsible for several novels and 
plays, and a very large number of short stories, and is 
the most popular Hindi author of the day. He is cons- 
picuously a writer who is “ dominated by acceptance ”’: 
he writes for his public; and his public is the less edu- 
cated, though literate, population of the greater part of 


* Mr. Prem Chand died in October, 1936, after this was written. 
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Northern India—the class to which the Non-cooperation 
movement made perhaps its most successful appeal. 
The favourite theme of his stories is the conflict be- 
tween the old manners and customs and the new, 
Europeanised mode of life. He is emphatically on the 
side of the old. Married women who converse with 
men other than their husbands, read novels, or play 
tennis ; youths who oil or comb their hair or go to the 
cinema, are on the road to hell. One of his heroes 
repents of his excursion into this fast life: he burns his 
Oscar Wilde, and henceforth reads no western authors 
but Carlyle, Ruskin and Emerson. Mr. Prem Chand 
nevertheless supports all Mr. Gandhi’s reforms, includ- 
ing the attack on untouchability, and ridicules the 
orthodox. Indeed, his ideas correspond with Mr. 
Gandhi’s in almost all particulars. This is evidence of 
the extent to which Mr. Gandhi has influenced public 
opinion, or of the accuracy with which he has adapted 
his ideas to those of his public, probably of both. The 
class for which Mr. Prem Chand caters is large; the 
small, better educated class above it would be generally 
more open to reforming ideas; the mass below it pro- 
bably less. This furnishes a presumption that Mr. 
Gandhi could not in this field have attempted much 
more than he has done without stirring up serious oppo- 
sition and losing effectiveness. 

Swadeshi however is primarily an economic doc- 
trine, and it is here that its greatest weakness is usually 
found. Some changes in the economic programme of 
the movement might with advantage have been made. 
The economic policy of the Swaraj Government might 
have been given more precisely ; and faults to be regret- 
ted are the complete absence of any criticism of the 
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lJandlord system, the greatest obstacle to economic im- 
provement in India, and the indifference shown towards 
the miserable wages and huge profits paid by the mill 
industry at the time. But, as has been argued previ- 
ously, this inadequacy is what might have been expect- 
ed. It is doubtful if much use could-:have been made 
of a better programme, and these defects were perhaps 
not a great weakness. 


This is probably true also of the charkha, the only 
economic item which appealed to the masses at all. It 
was a defective programme, perhaps, but it has other- 
wise no serious fault. Mr. Gandhi himself claimed that 
the charkha was not advocated as part of his general 
mediaevalist policy, but simply as the only immediately 
practical means of dealing with the under-employment 
and poverty of the masses in the villages. 


He had been experimenting with such methods for 
some years, but it was not till September, 1920, that the 
charkha was introduced to the public. From that time 
he propagated it with a zeal that can properly be called 
fanatical. It was of course essential for Swaraj. It 
was India’s Kamadhenu. It distributed rather than 
concentrated wealth, it was an insurance against famine, 
and it protected the women’s virtue. “I stake my all 
on it.’’* 


It is necessary to understand the nature of the prob- 
lem. The only way, presumably to deal with the 
poverty of India is by industrialism. But large-scale 
industry in a sufficient measure is still far off. High 
tariffs—which Mr. Gandhi advocates—would help, but 


—_-——- 
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in present conditions probably not much. Soviet 
methods would be required to industrialise India suffici-. 
ently to give the population a tolerable standard of life 
within a reasonable period ; and owing to India’s greater 
initial poverty, over-population, and relative industrial 
backwardness, even Soviet methods would have to be 
pursued more slowly than in Russia. In any case, such 
methods are not practical politics at present, or within. 
any future that can be foreseen. The problem of poverty 
in India in fact is one of unprecedented magnitude and 
difficulty, and in the best possible case generations will 
have to pass before any substantial improvement comes. 
about. The charkha cannot solve it, but the charkha 
has a certain limited value as a palliative, and as such 
is not to be despised. 

It would be a valid objection that the energy and 
money now being spent on the charkha could be spent 
to better advantage in some other way. But for the 
present there is no other scheme before the country, 
and now that it is being supplemented by its logical 
completion, the promotion of village industries and wel- 
fare generally, it seems unlikely that there will be. The 
capital in question, if applied to promoting large-scale 
industry, could hardly affect the position appreciably, 
and would certainly bring immediate benefit to far fewer 
poor people. Mr. Gandhi’s doctrine that wealth should 
be spread rather than concentrated, is valid, at least on 
a short view, and in relation to such amounts as are here 
concerned.* 


* Written before the Congress took office in 1937. The Provin- 
cial Governments might, I believe, do better to encourage large-scale 
industry than to spend most of their effort, as they are doing, in foster— 
ing cottage industries. 
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The charkha acts in no way as an economic obstacle 
to industrialisation. Indian mill-owners gain far more 
- from the Swadeshi propaganda than they will ever lose 
through the charkha. It is advocated by Mr. Gandhi 
not as a regular full-time occupation, but as a means of 
employing enforced leisure which is otherwise wasted. 
“The entire foundation of the spinning-wheel rests on 
the fact that there are crores of semi-unemployed people 
in India. And I should admit that if there were none 
such there would be no room for the spinning-wheel.”’* 
He does not say that it is possible to earn more than 
5 annas per day at it, and two or three annas seems to 
be the accepted figure.; Capitalists can therefore raise 
no complaint that it deprives them of labour. Rural 
labour in some places is paid as little as this, but if the 
charkha draws men away from such employment, so 
much the better. 


It might however be considered an obstacle in a 
political sense to industrialisation. Nothing is obtained 
in this world unless somebody makes a fuss about it. 
But industrialisation is not likely to be promoted by the 
expression of agrarian discontent, short of complete 
revolution. 


Mr. Gandhi advocates the charkha on the ground 
that it prevents violence. It supplies an increase of 
income, it uses up energy, it gives an individual rather 
than a common type of interest, and it brings people 
under the influence of believers in non-violence and the 


* Y. I. 27—5—1926. 


+ He has recently (1938) begun an attempt to increase the amount 
to as 8 for a whole-time spinner. 
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rest of the Swadeshi creed. But on the other hand it 
will tend to make them better fed, more vigorous and 
self-respecting persons, instead of half-starved, servile 
loafers. It remains doubtful which effect is more im- 
portant from a revolutionary point of view. 


Neither the production nor the sale of khadi under 
the All-India Spinners’ Association has ever much 
exceeded a crore of rupees in a year. I know of no 
figures for production other than that of the Association. 
The Census returns of 1931 suggest that the hand- 
spinning and weaving industry has received some, 
though perhaps not a very great, impetus from the cam- 
paign. It can hardly be represented as more than a 
useful palliative. Mr. Gandhi’s attachment to the 
charkha remains so far unexplained. 


As he has said, khaddar economics is wholly 
different from orthodox economics. It is for what it 
represents, rather than for what it has achieved in a 
material sense, that it is valued ; and it is to these asso- 
ciated ideas that its critics really feel their objections. 
Spinning and wearing khadi by the upper classes are 
advocated as a sign of solidarity with the poor. Khadi 
stands for Indian as opposed to European culture, for 
social equality, industry, simplicity, purity of life, for 
self-control, and so even for non-violence. It represents 
in fact the Gandhian ideal. Even for those who reject 
that ideal, it stands for nationalism and self-respect. It 
is associated with jails and lathi charges. To the ordi- 
nary wearer it is a sacrifice of physical comfort, and 
sacrifice is one of Mr. Gandhi’s most powerful magic 
words. ‘“ The khadi movement stands for an all-round 
purification.” This is the value of khadi and the char- 
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kha, and their importance in this way, though immate- 
rial, is very great.* It is evident that the revolution- 
aries will object to a large part of this group of ideas, 
though how far they are wise to do so may be question- 
ed. One doubts whether the ideas of class-solidarity 
and the rest have much effect upon the villagers who 
do the spinning and weaving. 


Khadi has also another, more tangible virtue. More 
than any other item of the programme, though Harijan 
work, village industries, and even Hindi Prachar have 
also helped, it has brought the Congressmen into con- 
tact with the villagers. Mainly through the khadi work, 
there has been trained up that cadre of Congressmen, 
with a genuine knowledge of peasant life, and a real, if 
limited, grip upon the villages, which has been the 
strength of the Gandhist party, and of the whole 
Congress, ever since 1920. 


Such were the two aspects of Swaraj. Whatever 
may be the truth about Mr. Gandhi’s attitude towards 
the political demand, it is manifest which of the two he 
had really set his heart on. This campaign was the 
conquest of India by his ideas, and the first attempt to 
put them into practice. It can be considered India’s 
introduction to democracy, the first, feeble, but genuine, 
effort to make the people effective as a political force. 
It is as such primarily that the movement must be consi- 
dered, and with all its defects it was a great and valuable 
step in advance. 


Serene 


* Mr. R. B, Gregg has written well on the subject of khaddar asa 
symbol. 


CHAPTER XVII 
NON-COOPERATION 


The campaign was planned to develop in four suc- 
cessive stages: resignation of titles and honorary posts ; 
resignation by Government servants ; resignation by the 
police and soldiers; suspension of taxes. Boycott of 
courts, schools and colleges was later included in the 
first stage, as also was the whole Swadeshi programme. 
At the Congress the list of boycotts was still further 
extended. 


Most attention, by far, was paid to the first stage, 
and great caution was advised about the others. No 
Government servant was to be called out unless he could. 
support himself, all servants were not to be called upon 
at once, no private employees Were to be called upon, 
and no undue influence was to be exerted. The third 
stage was described as a “ distant goal,’ and the fourth 
as a “ still more remote” contingency. 


At the Khilafat Conference at Karachi, July 1921, 
was passed a resolution, the “fatwa,” calling upon 
Mussulmans not to serve in the army or to help recruit- 
ing, and for this a number of leaders were prosecuted. 
Maulana Mahomed Ali was arrested on the 14th Sep- 
tember. His particularly fiery speech at Karachi, which 
was the subject of the charge against him, was there- 
upon read out in a public meeting by Mr. Gandhi. He 
then called a conference of leaders on his return to 
Bombay, and presented to it a manifesto which was 
signed by all and published. The manifesto defended 
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freedom of opinion on this matter, and proclaimed that 
it was contrary to national dignity to serve under the 
Government. Government servants of all kinds were 
invited to leave their work and earn their livelihood in 
other honourable occupations. 


These steps caused much excitement in the coun- 
try, but no special measures were taken to conduct pro- 
paganda among the troops or the police. Mr. Gandhi 
explained that he had stated frequently from the plat- 
form in the presence of Indian soldiers that it was sinful 
to serve the Government, but had not asked individual 
soldiers to leave the army because of lack of ability to. 
support them. The moment he was convinced that they 
were willing to take to spinning and weaving for their 
livelihood he would personally appeal to every soldier 
and other Government servant to leave his service. 
Probably no more could have been done in this matter 
save at the risk of immediate suppression. 


A similar caution was displayed on all questions. 
Throughout the period of the campaign the working- 
class was very active: an unprecedented number of 
strikes took place, and a great many unions came into 
existence. In accordance with his custom, Mr. Gandhi 
maintained a careful separation between this workers’ 
agitation and Non-cooperation. The Home Member of 
the Government of India accused the Non-cooperators of 
fostering class-conflicts, but Mr. Gandhi could with the 
clearest conscience deny the charge. He argued that to 
do so would be to play into the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and claimed that the Non-cooperators had inter- 
vened effectively to prevent or moderate strikes. 
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One important series of strikes however was closely 
associated with the movement. Early in May, 1921, 
about 12,000 strikers from the tea-plantations in Assam 
began to march back to their homes, and these were 
attacked at Chandpur by troops. As a protest, the 
workers of the Assam-Bengal Railway, and of the steam- 
boat companies covering the same area, went on strike. 
This strike was thus of a political character, and was 
supported by the Bengal Congress leaders. 


For some time Mr. Gandhi made no mention of 
these events, except to say that the plantation-workers’ 
action was independent of the Non-cooperation move- 
ment. Later he visited Assam, and after inquiries issued 
a statement. He had previously disapproved of the 
strikes, because, as he argued with some force, they had 
weakened the Non-cooperation movement. They had 
dragged on endlessly, costing the Congress much time 
and money, in a hopeless struggle against wealthy com- 
panies, backed by a determined Government. He now 
found that they were purely sympathetic strikes and 
had no selfish motive. He therefore praised the action 
of the men, and encouraged them. But they should not 
depend upon Congress support—most of the Bengal 
share of the Tilak Swaraj Fund had already been spent 
upon them. They should obtain other work, of course 
spinning and weaving. It was the duty of the Congress 
to help with funds to start such work.* 


This advice implied ending the strike, though with- 
out going back to work. Independent action on the 
workers’ own lines could not fit into Non-cooperation. 


*Kr. D. I, 38-8, 121-5, 247. 
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Such action could develop in either of two ways: 
towards a violent mass revolutionary outbreak, or into 
a series of strikes for immediate gains. The former he 
could not tolerate; the latter as he thought would 
weaken the movement. 

Similarly he tried to preserve peace between the 
classes in the countryside. 


“The kisan movement has received an impetus 
from Non-cooperation, but is anterior to it and 
independent of it. Whilst we will not hesitate 
to advise the kisans when the moment comes, 
to suspend payment of taxes to the Govern- 
ment, it is not contemplated that at any stage 
of Non-cooperation we would seek to deprive 
the zamindars of their rent...... The kisans 
must be advised scrupulously to abide by the 
terms of their agreement with the zamindars, 
whether such agreement is written or inferred 
from custom.’’* 


This was in accordance with Mr. Gandhi’s ideas on 
these questions, but it was more especially in accord- 
ance with the plan of Non-cooperation. The movement 
was designed to appeal in the first place to the upper 
and middle classes, and to call in the masses only as a 
last resort. The resolution of the Calcutta Special Ses- 
sion read : 


a Ae gt a beginning should be made by the classes 
who have hitherto moulded and represented 
opinion...... it is desirable in the prosecution 
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_ of the movement to take the minimum risk and 
to call for the least sacrifice compatible with 
the attainment of the desired object.” 


Nevertheless, participation by the masses was con- 
templated from the start. In August, 1920, within three 
weeks of the commencement, he said : 


“T cannot say that a large number has yet res- 
ponded to my appeal.... I do not rely merely 
upon the lawyer class or highly educated men 
to enable the committee to carry out all the 
stages of Non-cooperation. My hope lies more 
with the masses so far as the later stages of 
Non-cooperation are concerned.”* 


Writing eight months later he practically admitted 
that the success except in regard to the schools had not 
been great. “ But I make bold to say that the vast 
majority of them are with us in spirit.” 


¢ 


‘,...the progress of the nation cannot be arrest- 
ed by any person or class. The uneducated 
artisans, the women, the men in the street, are 
taking their share in the movement. The 
appeal to the educated classes paved the way 
for. them. .<ic% The educated classes had to be 
put upon their trial. The beginning had to be 
made by and through them.”} 


The aim of this method was to preserve non- 
violence. As the stages were gone through, the masses 
would be more and more influenced by the propaganda 


Y. I, 18 —8—1920. 
Y. I. 20—4—1921. 
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of non-violence, and would assimilate from example the 
peculiar spirit of the movement. The educated, who 
would act first, would show their determination and 
courage, and would conduct all the propaganda, and 
would naturally control those who were to follow them. 
The distinctive features of mass political action would 
be eliminated. 


The national schools and colleges were intended to 
contribute to this work. Mr. Gandhi has often lament- 
ed the “ growing intellectual and cultural gulf between 
the classes and the masses” which he attributes princi- 
pally to the use of English and the foreign spirit of the 
educational system. The national educational bodies 
were to correct these faults. Education in the verna- 
culars would “filter down” to the masses, and bridge 
the gulf, 


“And as an effect of industrial education to the 
genteel folks and literary education to the 
industrial classes, the unequal distribution of 
wealth and the consequent social discontent will 
be considerably checked.”* 


This is the true Gandhist policy, and it is natural 
that the capitalists, who also hoped to benefit politically 
by the campaign for Swaraj, and were in some cases 
profiting from the Swadeshi movement, should support 
it. In other matters however he expounded views at 
variance with theirs. The charkha, and his theory that 
capital should be spread rather than concentrated, 
would fail to appeal to them ; and his programme for the 
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cotton industry would not be popular: that speculation. 
and purchase of foreign materials should cease, the 
existing stocks being sold off even at a loss, the mills. 
should spin only coarse counts, and the industry be run, 
not for profit, but as a national trust. A large part of 
what he was doing must have appeared to them, if not 
objectionable, at least of doubtful relevance. But 
Indian capitalists, apart from the most wealthy, are 
pious, if rather orthodox gentlemen, and Mr. Gandhi’s: 
reputation would secure their subscriptions, even if his 
actions did not obtain their approval. 

For the support of the capitalists and the upper 
classes generally was far from complete. Some of the 
leading Congressmen were won over, but some left the. 
Congress, while others were lukewarm or opposed to 
Non-cooperation. The support among the title-holders 
and lawyers was not very great. The large landowners 
were as a rule strongly opposed—Mr. Gandhi’s mediae- 
valism has never attracted their support, though it has 
interested a few of the Princes—and the same was true: 
of the bigger capitalists, especially the mill-owners. Mr. 
Gandhi stated that it was the modest capitalist who sub- 
scribed to the Tilak Swaraj Fund, and the bulk of the 
mill-owners refused. 

- Though, as he said, he had no quarrel with the 
mills, he was not on very good terms with their owners. 
When everybody was burning her cloth of gold, up 
went the price of khadi. Some mill-owners began to 
produce “ mill-khadi,” and the same contradictory pro- 
duct was imported from Japan. “ Has commerce fallen 
so low that it must intrude upon even sacred soil ?”’* 
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He could not persuade them to run their mills for 
national service: “It seems almost hopeless merely to 
appeal to the patriotism of those whose chief aim is to 
increase their own profits.’* Some firms, taking 
advantage of the Swadeshi propaganda, charged higher 
prices for their goods than their foreign competitors. He 
condemned their “ policy of grab” as highly unpatriotic 
and wicked. The mill-owners in fact, while profiting 
from it, had some reason to dislike the movement; for 
the period was one of great disturbance among the 
workers, which the employers attributed, with some 
truth, to Non-cooperation. It distressed the capitalists 
in other ways also. In 1921 Tatas wished to eject some 
peasants from land they had acquired at Mulshi, but 
the peasants, inspired by the slogans of the time, 
refused to go and offered satyagraha. Mr. Gandhi 
blessed them, and lamented the Tatas’ “ Rockefeller 
spirit.’ He seems sometimes to have despaired of 
drawing in the upper classes: 


“The Congress appeal means that you and I, the 
whole of educated India, the whole of the mer- 
cantile community of India—a mere drop in 
the ocean of millions of people of India, the 
artisans and the agriculturists—have a_ test 
placed before them. And believe me that the 
Congress will isolate India and wrest Swaraj 
from insolent hands and establish the flag of 
freedom, if possible with your assistance, even 
without your assistance if need be.’’+ 


*Y. 1. 29—6—1921. 
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He was experiencing in fact one of the principal 
difficulties which must confront such a movement as his 
in India, as opposed for example to South Africa. It was 
a case not merely of enthusiasm on the one hand and 
indifference on the other, but of a clash of interests. 
“....the whole battle of Non-cooperation rages round 
these very classes,”*—the upper classes. He wanted, 
for several reasons, that the wealthy and educated 
should take part. But the main strength of the move- 
ment was contributed by the masses, and in any case he 
could not cease to be loyal to them, in his own way. He 
was the bridge connecting the two. There could be no 
leader of the movement better from the point of view of 
the upper classes, and accepting his outlook, of the lower 
also. But the position could not have been a comfort- 
able one. In the end he was betrayed, not by the masses, 
who were capable only of unorganised outbursts, but by 
the middle-class Congressmen, who wanted deliberately 
to abandon the policy of non-violence. The importance 
of this clash must not be exaggerated. It was yet far 
from being a deciding factor. But it added to the strain 
and difficulty of leadership. 


Non-cooperation began on the Ist of August, 1920, 
under the direction of the Khilafat Committee. On that 
day Mr. Gandhi returned his medals to the Government 
with a letter announcing the aims of the movement and 
appealing even at the last for acceptance of the two 
demands. In September the Special Session of, the 
‘Congress accepted the policy, but its active participation 
dates rather from the annual session at Nagpur in 
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December, and “the year” was later made to coincide 
with the calendar year 1921. 


The resolutions laid down four successive stages, 
but this programme was not adhered to. Instead a 
different series of more or less clearly marked stages 
was passed through. This series was however intended. 
to lead up to the same culmination, civil disobedience by 
non-payment of taxes. 


In addition to the boycotts, much attention was 
devoted to other necessary steps. Money had to be 
obtained, and a fund was instituted, named, with pro- 
priety and diplomacy, after Tilak. The Congress organi- 
sation also had to be strengthened. Mr. Gandhi issued 
a programme: the public were to “rivet their atten- 
tion” on (1) inculcating non-violence; (2) organising 
the Congress in the villages; (3) charkha and weaving ; 
(4) collecting money; (5) MHindu-Muslim unity; 
(6) abolishing untouchability, drink and drugs. It was 
in general accord with the Congress resolution, but the 
last item was all his own. 


At the end of March the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee decided upon a programme of work for three 
months. One crore of members were -to be enrolled in 
the Congress organisation, twenty lakhs of charkhas 
were to be introduced and at work, and a crore of 
rupees were to be collected for the Tilak Swaraj Fund : 
“three simple and effective tests of our constructive 
capacity.” At the end of May only twenty lakhs of 
rupees had been collected, but by means of a vigorous 
drive the crore was completed in the remaining month. 
No statement was made about membership, but the 
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total may have approached the required figure. Eight 
months later the membership was stated to be probably 
not more than one crore. Towards the end of the three 
months Mr. Gandhi felt able, without definite informa- 
tion, to declare that there were probably twenty lakhs 
of charkhas working “ more or less indifferently.” The 
achievement of obtaining the required sum of money 
pleased him, and he praised the ‘ unexampled response ” 
of the country. But it also increased his anxieties, and 
he issued solemn warnings that the people’s confidence 
must not be abused, that accounts must be kept with 
absolute accuracy, and that no Congress Committee 
might invest the money and work on the interest. The 
money was to be spent for four purposes only: charkha 
and khadi; the untouchability campaign ; national edu- 
cation; and temperance. The administration of the 
fund is still the subject of criticism. It was not under 
Mr. Gandhi’s immediate control, but in a general way 
he was held responsible. He once wrote that he had 
“the clearest conscience about it...... I doubt if the 
total losses would amount to 2%.’* The “Times of 
India” on the other hand declared recently that no other 
fund in living memory had been so badly mismanaged. 
The figures published make it clear at least that it was 
not all used for these four purposes. But, as Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru remarked in answer, party funds in 
most countries will not stand very close scrutiny.} 


Attention was next turned to Swadeshi. The 
Congress, against Mr. Gandhi’s opposition, had included 
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among the boycotts that of foreign goods. He however 
concentrated upon foreign cloth, of the boycott of which 
he approved, and suggested a new programme involving 
the cooperation of the mill-owners and the public, the 
use of the minimum of cloth, and the destruction of 
foreign cloth. The campaign was to be completed by 
the end of September. On the 31st July cloth-burning 
was inaugurated by Mr. Gandhi personally in Bombay. 
He was strongly criticised, but as usual defended him- 
self. A converted drunkard, he wrote, will not give 
away the contents of his wine-cellar: no more should 
one converted to Swadeshi give away his foreign cloth- 
ing. “I hold that the wearing of foreign cloth in India 
is almost as bad as drinking. I am not sure that it is 
not even worse than drinking in some respects.’’* 


: Mr. Andrews was distressed by this action. It 
seemed to him a form almost of violence, a manifesta- 
tion of narrow, selfish nationalism. Mr. Gandhi’s 
defence was of great interest : 


“There is no emphasis in the process on race- 
feeling. I would have done precisely the same 
thing in the sacred and select family or friendly 
circles. In all I do or advise, the infallible test 
I apply is, whether the particular action will 
hold good in regard to the dearest and the 
nearest. The teaching of the faith I hold dear 
is unmistakable and unequivocal on this matter. 
I must be the same to friend and foe. And it is 
this conviction which makes me so sure of so 
miany of my acts which often puzzle friends... . 
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ie If the emphasis were on all foreign things, 
it would be racial, parochial and wicked. The 
emphasis is on all foreign cloth. The restric- 
tion makes all the difference in the world.... 


“India is racial today. It is with the utmost 
effort that I find it possible to keep under check 
the evil passions of the people. The general 
body of the people are filled with ill-will, be- 
cause they are weak, and hopelessly ignorant 
of the way to shed their weakness. I am trans- 
ferring the ill-will from men to things.’’* 


His significant, perhaps, that he uses the domestic 
analogy in this case. For it is in the domestic sphere 
that the harsh, sadistic side of his nature is most often 
shown. He feels very strongly indeed on the matter of 
foreign cloth. He is seldom so indignant as when 
dwelling on the harm done to India by the destruction 
of the ancient textile industry. It is almost as if in 
these activities he was transferring his own ill-will from 
men to things. It is one of those occasions when feeling 
becomes excessively concentrated upon external 
matters, and extravagant manifestations occur. There 
were further indications of excitement. He describes 
the first bonfire : 


“Tt was a most inspiring sight, witnessed by 
thousands of spectators. And as the flame leapt 
up and enveloped the whole pyramid, there was 
a shout of joy resounding through the air. It 
was as if our shackles had been broken 
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asunder. A glow of freedom passed through 
that vast concourse.”* 


In his normal, cool, self-controlled mood he would 
not be “inspired” by this delirious performance. Soon 
afterwards he changed his style of dress. The end of 
the allotted period was approaching, but the programme 
was not within sight of fulfilment. Moreover he was 
depressed by the lack of discipline in meetings; and 
khaddar is for him the supreme disciplinary agent. 
Accordingly, as penance for the people’s shortcomings, 
he adopted mourning, originally for a month, later to 
become permanent. 


The campaign was not fully successful. The time- 
limit passed, but the boycott was not complete, and 
Swadeshi production lagged far behind the demand. 
Nevertheless he claimed that much had been done. 


These steps were all preparatory. They were to 
rouse the people, to secure the necessary organisation 
and discipline and understanding of the need for non- 
violence for the last stage of Non-cooperation, civil dis- 
obedience. As early as the 28th July the All-India 
Congress Committee authorised the Working Committee 
to sanction civil disobedience in any desired place. The 
Swadeshi campaign however occupied attention for some 
time, until in September the Ali Brothers were arrested. 
The arrests seem to have aroused Mr, Gandhi’s spirit. 


“For me the imprisonment is a good omen. The 
Government were playing with the thing so 
long as they were arresting the rank and 
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_ file.... The imprisonment may therefore be 
safely regarded as a preliminary to the esta- 
blishment of Swaraj. Only the Swaraj Parlia- 
ment can unlock the jail-gate, and relieve the 
Brothers and their fellow-prisoners with 
becoming honours. For this is a fight to a 
finish.”* 


He concluded with a guarded but definite reference 
to civil disobedience. The next week he wrote again 
on the Ali Brothers’ arrest, an article full of deliberate 
sedition—it was one of those for which he was later 
prosecuted. 


“We have almost reached the crisis. It is well 
with a patient who survives a crisis. If on the 
one hand we remain firm as a rock in the pre- 
sence of danger, and on the other observe the 
greatest self-restraint, we shall certainly attain 
our end this very year.’ 


The crisis was now near. In November an offer of 
terms for a compromise was made by the Government. 
Mr. Gandhi insisted on the release of all prisoners, 
including the Fatwa prisoners, and wanted to retain the 
right of picketting, and also found the terms suggested — 
in regard to the Khilafat quite inadequate. The attempt 
at compromise therefore broke down. The proposal 
was due immediately to the desire of the Government 
for peace during the visit of the Prince of Wales. But 
it is evidence of the strength of the movement; and 
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apparently, the offer of a truce having been rejected, 
the Government decided to crush the agitation. 

The crisis was now near. Nevertheless Mr. Gandhi 
proceeded with much hesitation. When in July eivil 
disobedience was authorised in principle, he discouraged 
those who wanted recklessly to embark upon it. He 
insisted that it could be effective only in the proper 
atmosphere. He described as an example his arrest in 
South Africa from the midst of a crowd of thousands of 
satyagrahis; and urged those who were impatient for 
action to be content with Swadeshi. 

Whatever Mr. Gandhi himself may have thought, 
the pressure of opinion in the Congress must have been > 
overwhelming. The preparations for civil disobedience 
went on, and on the 4th November the All-India 
Congress Committee authorised the Provincial Commit- 
tees to commence civil disobedience, subject to the 
usual conditions. The Committee wanted to start all 
over the country at once, but Mr. Gandhi restrained 
them. Nevertheless he at last decided upon action. He 
moved the resolution in the Working Committee; and 
though every pronouncement on the subject was full of 
warnings, he did expect that “the next few weeks 
should see civil disobedience in full working order in 
some part of India.” For now appears the suggestion 
that to begin with action should be launched in experi- 
mental conditions in a small area. He laid it down that 
civil disobedience could be practised elsewhere only as 
a reply to official aggression against Swadeshi; and 
warned the country that violence elsewhere must injure 
and might stop the experiment. 

Civil disobedience was to take the form of with- 
holding taxes, and the taluka of Bardoli was selected to 
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conduct the experiment. Mr. Gandhi had for some time 
been concentrating his attention upon Gujarat. Mr. 
Krishna Das says that the idea was that when Swaraj 
was established in Bardoli it should be extended by the 
same means to neighbouring talukas, and so on until the 
country was free. He thinks that Mr. Gandhi's inten- 
tion was to send his ultimatum to the Government 
about the middle of November, and that he had hoped 
to place his final terms before the Government by the 
8th of December.* 


These statements may well be true. Mr. Gandhi 
was now at the height of his power, on the very crest 
of the wave. The achievements of the campaign had 
been so remarkable that anything may have seemed 
possible. Amid the incessant absorbing work and the 
mounting excitement, with the great aim of Swaraj 
before him, and no check or disappointment to bring 
him down to earth, the desire may well have become the 
fact: all criticism was stilled, and in that exalted state 
of mind he may really have thought that Swaraj was 
within his grasp. Even so it was Swarai by his own 
method, with perhaps a touch of Sinn Fein about it. 
The ultimatum and terms to the Government could 
wait. Even now they had not been discussed with the 
Working Committee. 


At this point there took place the visit to India of 
the Prince of Wales. Mr. Gandhi was careful that no 
personal insult should be offered, but he severely criti- 
cised the policy of bringing the Prince to India at that 
time, and advised that all functions held in his honour 
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should be boycotted. A hartal was called on the day 
of the Prince’s arrival, the 17th of November. The 
hartal was practically complete, but serious riots occur- 


red in the afternoon. Hindu and Mussulman rowdies 


- 
: 
4 


united to attack the loyalists, and eventually all Parsis 
and Christians. The turmoil lasted for some days, there 


was a good deal of incendiarism, and in all according to 
_ the official figures 58 were killed and 381 wounded. 


The effect upon Mr. Gandhi was profound. He 


personally witnessed some of the scenes of destruction 


and violence, and his horror was perhaps the greater 
for his previous exaltation. 


“T cannot face again the appealing eyes of Parsi 
men and women that I saw on the 17th instant 
as I passed through them.” “ The Swaraj that 
I have witnessed in the last two days has stunk 
in my nostrils.” “On the 17th I felt as if all 
my strength had vanished. Why was I unable 
permanently to influence the crowd? Where 
was the power of Ahimsa in me ?” 


He decided to fast until peace was restored. The 
decision came after a severe mental crisis at 3-30 in the 
morning of the 19th of November. 


“ At last came the fast to my rescue to soothe my 
soul. If I may not give myself to be killed by 
human agency, I must give myself to God to be 
taken away by refusing to eat till He hear my 
prayer.... The news of the hurt received by 
co-workers or the hurt received my combatants 
no longer perturbs me..... This fast then has 
been to me a penance, purification and repara- 
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tion. It is also a warning to workers that they 
may not play with me in the movement. Only 
those who believe in non-violence need remain 
in the struggle. It could be conducted without 
difficulty and complications by a few staunch 
and true workers. It can only be harmed by 
insincere workers, though many. Lastly it is 
a remedy for hastening peace. But the last is 
the derivative end. It comes as the result of 
penance, purification and reparation. It is the 
credit sent by God.’’* 


The impression gained from his writings is confirm- 
ed by other accounts. He was most profoundly dis- 
turbed. Inner peace was restored to some extent by 
the fast: his conscience was stilled—for he held himself 
responsible for the bloodshed. Still the rioting went on, 
and on. some occasions his usual equanimity quite 
deserted him. He spoke as if his death were near, and 
the rumour spread that he was really determined to 
die if rioting continued. 


After five days peace was reestablished sufficiently 
for him to break his fast, and he did so in the presence 
of all the leaders. Before taking food he bluntly warn- 
ed those present that if there was any more trouble he 
might find himself “ driven to a still severer ordeal.” It 
is an instance in which this very potent method of 
persuasion seems justified. As a further penance he 
took a vow to fast every Monday until Swaraj was 
attained. 


Civil disobedience was of course postponed. 
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“The atmosphere for mass civil disobedience is 
absent. It is not enough to say that such an 
atmosphere is to be found in Bardoli, and there- 
fore it may go on side by side with the violence 
in Bombay. This is impossible. Neither Bar- 
doli nor Bombay can be treated as separate, un- 
connected units. They are parts of one great 
indivisible whole. It was possible to isolate 
Malabar. It was also possible to disregard 
Malegaon. But it is not possible to ignore 
Bombay.”* 


Mr, Gandhi had isolated Malabar, where fighting 
had been going on since August. The Non-cooperation 
movement could accept no responsibility, as he definite- 
ly claimed. The Malegaon incident was relatively un- 
important: and though a fanatic about non-violence, he 
had shown that he would not insist upon a totally im- 
practical standard in the matter. But he regarded the 
Bombay outbreak as different from these. It was the 
non-cooperators or their sympathisers who had taken 
the offensive, though seven-eighths of the casualties 
were on their side. And “ Non-cooperation is a method. 
of cultivating public opinion.” Moreover, owing to the 
circumstances, it would be a very bad example to the 
rest of the country. He called for a cessation of propa- 
ganda against the Government and the loyalists: it was 
their own doubts and suspicions which prevented the 
spread of their ideas. 


Mr. Gandhi was very seriously depressed and might 
have delayed action indefinitely. But events developed 
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independently of him. When the Prince of Wales land- 
ed the hartal was successful throughout the country, and 
this seems to have annoyed the authorities. Two days 
later the Congress and Khilafat Volunteer Corps in 
some provinces were declared unlawful, and restric- 
tions were placed upon public meetings and the press. 
These steps may be taken as the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment’s counter-offensive. The Congress leaders in 
reply called upon the public to join the volunteer corps 
and had themselves enrolled as members. In conse- 
quence the Government launched, in the first half of 
December, a general and drastic suppression of the 
Congress and Khilafat organisations. The President, 
C. R. Das, was arrested, as were Pt. Motilal Nehru, 
Lala Lajpat Rai, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, and many 
thousands of their followers. The Prince was to arrive 
-at Calcutta on the 24th December, and another hartal 
was expected. At this point took place Pt. Malaviya’s 
attempt, above mentioned, to make peace. Mr. Gandhi 
would not agree to the terms suggested, and jail-going 
in defence of democratic rights went on. 


; The new turn of events revived his spirits. He 
called upon the merchants of Calcutta to observe hartal- 
on the 24th December, in spite of any repression— 
though the Congress was to provide volunteers to pro- 
tect those who did not—and called upon the public to 
keep up the supply of prisoners. 


“ Our true test is certainly now.... If the nation 
is truly awakened, there should be a ceaseless 
flow of leaders and men and women to be led. 
Our supply must always be equal to the demand 
made upon us by the Government. We win 
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when we have established sufficient credit for 
ourselves for being able to cope with the 
demand.” 


Lcd 


“Tf the present calm is an index for the future 
the evil done by Bombay has been almost 
entirely undone.... No bluster, no fuss, no 
bravado. Only religious devotion to the cause, 
and a fixed determination to do or die.” 


“We want to overturn the Government. We want 
to compel its submission to the people’s will.... 
Lord Reading must clearly understand that the 
non-cooperators are at war with the Govern-_ 
ment.”* 


It seems clear that he thought the history of the 
South African movement was repeating itself. He had 
there been impressed by what he called the “law of 
growth” in satyagraha. From a miserable handful his 
following had increased in a very short time to include 
practically the whole community. Nearly ten thousand 
were arrested, and then the Government gave way. 
Now in the slough of despond into which he had been 
cast by the Bombay riot, he was encouraged by what 
seemed a similar development. The arrest of women 
satyagrahis had played an important part in that final 
dramatic outburst in South Africa. Now also it was 
the arrest of some ladies, including the wife of the 
President, which particularly pleased him. For a 
moment apparently he thought that the end would be 
attained even without civil disobedience. “If the 
atmosphere of non-violence is truly established, I make 
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bold to say that we shall achieve the substance (of 
Swaraj) even during the remaining days of this year.”* 
On the same day he went so far.as to write “ Swaraj is 
within our grasp.” 


This impression can have lasted only a very short 
time. The Government refused to release all the Non- 
cooperation prisoners in the event of a truce, and even 
such signs as it had been showing of a desire for peace 
were no more to be seen. The negotiations for a truce 
which were begun at this time, though they had as their 
nominal aim to lead to a Round Table Conference, never 
deceived Mr. Gandhi. He maintained his firm attitude, 
and never believed that the change of heart had taken 
place. His excited remarks about Swaraj were the pro- 
duct of another train of thought. The attitude of the 
Gevernment showed that neither truce, nor a fortiori 
surrender was to be expected. The struggle went on, 
the hartal was observed, and the arrests continued. 


He welcomed the repression as a blessing in dis- 
guise. He argued that it showed the cooperators, whom 
the non-cooperators had to win over, that the Congress 
could control the people and keep violence in check 
even in circumstances of provocation. The peacefulness 
of the people in spite of repression surprised and 
delighted him. The project of civil disobedience could 
therefore be revived, and he stated that it was his inten- 
tion, if mo conference took place, to advise it 
immediately. 


But just as his illusions about Swaraj quickly 
faded, so did his determination to start action. After 
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the new year he showed in all ways the greatest anxiety 
to delay civil disobedience. The All-Parties Conference 
between cooperators and the Congress took place on the 
14th January, and a deputation was sent to the Govern- 
ment. Accordingly civil disobedience was postponed . 
till the end of the month, on Mr. Gandhi’s advice, so. 
that a suitable atmosphere for negotiations might be 
preserved. The preparations for civil disobedience 
however were to go on, as this form of protest is an. 
indefeasible right; and a programme of preparation of 
the usual type was issued. The Government at first 
took no notice of the representations, and replied at 
length on the 30th, with a complete negative. The 
period of postponement expired on the 31st. Mr. Gandhi 
could no longer delay, and his ultimatum to the Viceroy 
was sent on the Ist, though it was not published till the 
4th of February. The Conference leaders had pressed 
for four days more, and though this was not agreed to, 
it was in fact given. 


He was anxious to avoid civil disobedience if it 
were possible. In the same way he seemed to be con-. 
cerned to concentrate attention, not upon the three. 
demands, but upon the question of democratic rights. 
He claimed that what the Congress volunteers were 
doing in going to jail “ ought not to be dignified by the 
name of civil disobedience. Non-cooperators are merely 
on the defensive. They have not taken, as they certain- 
ly intend to take, the offensive as soon as they are. 
fairly certain of a non-violent atmosphere.”’* 
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Even the offensive did not necessarily mean the 
fight for Swaraj: “In the present case therefore aggres- 
Sive civil disobedience should be confined to a vindica- 
tion of the right of free speech and free association.’* 
He seems even to have thought of a compromise on 
these two questions: he would give up civil disobedi- 
ence, if the Government would refrain from suppres- 
sion of non-violent activities : 


“In my humble opinion, the recent events are a 
clear departure from the civilised policy laid 
down by Your Excellency........ viz., that the 
Government of India should not interfere with 
the activities of Non-cooperation so long as they 
remained non-violent in word and deed...... 


Met apes If the Government make the requested 
declaration, I shall regard it as an honest desire 
on its part to give effect to public opinion and 
shall therefore have no hesitation in advising 
the country to be engaged in further moulding 
public opinion without violent restraint from 
either side and trust to its working to secure 
the fulfilment of its unalterable demands. 
Aggressive civil disobedience in that case will 
be taken up only when the Government departs 
from its policy of strictest neutrality or refuses 
to yield to the clearly expressed opinion of the 
vast majority of the people of India.”+ 


At the beginning of February a conference of the 
Bardoli Taluka decided on mass civil disobedience. Mr. 
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Gandhi proposed a further postponement of two weeks 
for more thorough preparation, but this was rejected, 
and action was to start on the 12th. At the same time 
he again warned the Andhra Congressmen, who were 
anxious to start non-payment of taxes, that they would 
“lose nothing by waiting”; and asked the Bengal 
leaders to “rest on their oars.” Again the following 
week he wrote: “I am myself satisfied that the coun- 
try as a whole is not ready for this form of self-asser- 
tion. We have to go through much greater and stricter 
discipline.”* 


He was more than ever concerned to preserve non-. 
violence, for the Government were making use of the 
possibility of violence to excuse their repressive action. 
But more than a concern for non-violence seems neces- 
sary to explain his actions in the last few weeks of the 
campaign. 


With the new year his fighting spirit almost entirely 
disappeared. At the Ahmedabad Congress (December, 
1921) among the eager and exultant non-cooperators, he 
expressed pleasure at the response of the country, But 
even there he showed incongruous signs of gloom. He 
dwelt at length upon non-violence and the duty of dying 
for Swaraj. He kept open the way to a Conference if 
the Viceroy meant well. ‘“ But the door is closed in his 
face if he means ill, no matter how many people go to 
their graves, no matter what wild career this repression 
is to go through.” He did no more than mention Swaraj. 
There was no expectation of a speedy triumph. He 
concluded his speech on the main resolution with a 
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passionate protest against the Government’s policy of 
repression and of ignoring the wishes of the people. 


“No matter what you do, no matter how you 
repress us, we shall one day wring reluctant 
repentance from you.” “ This resolution is not 
an arrogant challenge to anybody, but it is a 
challenge to an authority that is enthroned in 
arrogance. It is a challenge to the authority 
which disregards the considered opinion of 
millions of thinking human beings. It is an 
humble challenge and an irrevocable challenge 
to authority which in order to save itself wants 
to crush freedom of opinion and freedom of 
forming associations....” 


b) 


“The uncommon vehemence and force” writes Mr. 
Krishna Das, “ with which Mahatmaji uttered these 
words made it appear as if his whole bosom was being 
rent asunder. His appearance of wrathful indignation 
and loud, thundering voice produced a sort of tremor 
among the audience.”* This sort of thing is always on 
tap at Delhi or Westminster, but with Mr. Gandhi it is’ 
very unusual. Mr. Krishna Das’s explanation, that he 
was annoyed at Pt. Malaviya’s gullibility, seems hardly 
adequate. More probably it was, like “ Swaraj in one 
year,’ the over-emphasis that conceals doubt. 


He was seriously perturbed by the repression. He 
had taken quietly the arrest of the Ali Brothers in Sep- 


tember, and the Congress leaders in December. “ Why 
should the President-elect be left free if he enlisted 
volunteers and issued manifestos?” “I feel that I 
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would have done much the same.’* But from that 
time, he held, the repression became worse in all res- 
pects, and went quite beyond what could reasonably be 
thought necessary. 


He felt his responsibility, too, for the Congressmen 
whom he had sent to jail: “ When I heard of Chauri 
Chaura I sacrificed them as the first penitential act.”} 
He probably felt the loss of all his most important 
colleagues. The whole burden had now to be borne by 
him. But he must also have felt the difference between 
his views and those of the majority of Congressmen. 
Even now they were pressing for civil disobedience, and - 
he was doing all he could to delay and avert it. He felt, 
I believe, that it could not succeed. It was, as he des- 
eribed the Bardoli campaign after he had stopped it, “a 
dangerous experiment under fairly adverse conditions.’’¢ 
He must delay, for action meant violence. But delay 
brought only further weakening. Though he was conti- 
nually being roused by the repressive measures of the 
Government, he was not stirred to action. The excite- 
ment under which he had been working for so long, 
except for the short period after the Bombay riot, had 
now finally collapsed. Mr. Krishna Das speaks of him 
several times in this period as “ thoughtful” and “ dis- 
turbed.” Possibly his unfulfilled promise of Swaraj with- 
in the year was worrying him. He was now perhaps 
beginning to feel that he had deceived himself and mis- 
led the public: 
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“We understand the true meaning of Swaraj only 
when we readily recognise the unreality of 
things which we had all along thought to be 
too true. It seems to me that the attempt made 
to win Swaraj is Swaraj itself. The faster we 
run towards it, the longer the distance to be 
traversed.’’* 


“Such Swaraj may not come this year, may not 


come within our generation.’ 


The obstacles were too great, the Government too strong. 


He did not yet feel all this clearly. Probably it 
never became completely clear to him. His statements 
in after years rather suggest this. At times he spoke 
up bravely for action, as in the well-known article 
“Next is Gunpowder.” 


But more common were moods of doubt. Was the 
country really ready for victory, he would ask. Could 
the people govern themselves? The constructive pro- 
gramme, which offered the decisive test of these ques- 
tions, was not in his view being pursued satisfactorily. 
The charkha was not a success among the educated 
class ; non-violence was adopted only out of policy ; the 
communal unity might not be genuine; untouchability 
was still hardly affected. 


“T am positively shaking with fear. If a settle 
ment were to be made, then where are we to 
go? Although I will miss no opportunity of 
settlement, still after having come to know the 
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strength of India, I am afraid of a settlement. 
What would be our condition if a settlement is 
made before we have been thoroughly tested ? 
It would be like that of a child prematurely 
born which will perish in a short time.”* 


After the suspension he referred for the first time 
to the Kaliparaj community in Bardoli, the agricultural 
labourers, constituting nearly half the population, 
“whose condition is no better than that of slaves.” Mr. 
Gandhi is normally quite capable of these conscientious 
doubts, some of which he had expressed earlier. But it 
is reasonable here to give them a new meaning. He. 
was feeling, dimly, that success was no longer possible. 


For such seems to have been the case. His own 
version is that the possibility of violence was the chief 
consideration, and this is interpreted by his opponents 
to mean that he was afraid of mass revolution. It is 
more plausible to interpret it as due to the decline of 
the movemént, of which one symptom was the growth of 
sporadic violence. In September he said “ We have 
almost reached the crisis”; and in December “ Our true 
test is certainly now.” The last quarter of 1921 was the 
period of greatest intensity of the movement. His tour 
in August and September, the arrest of the Fatwa pri- 
soners at the same time, and the reply of the Congress 
and Khilafat leaders in the manifesto in October, had 
roused the public to a high pitch of excitement. Mr. 
Krishna Das, who was with Mr. Gandhi throughout, 
writes of the latter half of October that “events were 
marching steadily to a denouement.” The visit of the 


*N. J. quoted from Kr, D. II, 300—301. 
B—22 ; 
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Prince of Wales in November, and its very successful 
boycott, coinciding with the preparations for the long- 
awaited civil disobedience in Bardoli and Guntur, 
brought things to a head. It has been seen how Mr. 
Gandhi flared up again at the arrest of the Congress 
leaders early in December. This event may probably 
be regarded as the crisis and the defeat of the Non-co- 
operation campaign. The Government had taken a 
grave risk in arresting simultaneously the Congress 
President and several others of similar standing, as well 
as a great number of less well-known leaders. It was 
a gamble, but it was successful. Henceforth the Gov- 
ernment was confident that it could deal with the move- 
ment—the proposals for mediation of the All-Parties 
Conference in January were summarily rejected. The 
people on the other hand were disheartened at their im- 
potence, and, no doubt, at the failure to obtain Swaraj 
in the promised year. Non-cooperation was defeated, 
and it owed its defeat in part to its own success. Mr. 
Gandhi was probably right in claiming that a year ear- 
lier such repression could not have taken place without 
a violent outburst in reply, and that this difference was 
due to the Congress propaganda of non-violence. He 
was surprised and pleased by the conduct of the pub- 
lic. He would have been justified if this peaceful 
atmosphere had been due to deliberate self-restraint. 
But this was too much to expect. No violent action of 
any importance took place, but he began to receive 
reports that the people were increasingly difficult to 
restrain, and that violence was imminent. Hence, in 
part, his aversion to civil disobedience. But while no 
doubt necessary if peace was to be preserved, this policy 
of delay was also fatal. 
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General conditions were such as to lead to a 
weakening of the movement, and a strengthening of the 
Government. The revolutionary wave in Europe had 
been falling from 1920, and by the end of 1921 imperial- 
ist Governments felt that things were again under con- 
trol. Peace with the Irish was concluded in November, 
1921. If the left in the Congress, which was not very 
important, was encouraged, the Government was also 
more comfortable. In India the trend was now definite- 
ly back to normal conditions. Prices fell rapidly in 
1921, and wages were becoming less inadequate. The 
working-class agitation was at its height in that year, 
but harvests had been good and the peasants’ move- 
ment had lost much of its strength. The alliance of a 
group of Muslim leaders with the opposition in the 
Ahmedabad Congress may indicate that the communal 
unity was weakening under the strain of the fighting in 
Malabar. 


A check to the movement, or delay, was therefore 
likely to lead to rapid decline. It was at this time that 
the Government offensive began. The arrest within a 
short time of many thousands of leading Congressmen 
from all over the country left the organisation much 
weakened, and in some places in the hands of undesira- 
bles and even policemen. The people were becoming 
tired. The chance had passed, and nothing had been 
done. The majority would become apathetic, and a 
minority exasperated. The frequent reports of threaten- 
ing violence were an indication that the movement was 
declining. 


Civil disobedience in Bardoli could no longer be 
delayed, and on the Ist of February notice in the usual 
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form was sent to the Viceroy. Though Mr. Gandhi dis- 
trusted it, it was action, and something of his earlier 
militancy is to be seen in his letter, and in his rejoinder 
to the Government reply. But it is the courage not of 
one striving for victory, but of one doing his duty in the 
face of death. 


‘The choice before the people is mass civil dis- 
obedience, with all its undoubted dangers, and 
lawless repression of the lawful activities of the 
people. I hold that it is impossible for any 
body of self-respecting men for fear of un- 
known dangers to sit still and do nothing effec- 
tive when looting of property and assaulting of 
innocent men are going on all over the country 
in the name of law and order.”* 


But early in February, almost at the same time as 
the final announcement was sent to the Viceroy, there 
took place the riot at Chauri Chaura. The facts as Mr. 
Gandhi heard them were that twenty-two constables 
had been killed by a crowd of peasants. The police, 
_ apart from general high-handedness, had supplied the 
~ immediate provocation: they had broken their word 
not to interfere with a procession. The crowd had 
attacked the police, who fired away all their ammuni- 
tion, and then retired into a thana. The people sur- 
rounded the thana, and set fire to it. As the policemen 
ran out, they were killed by the crowd and their bodies 
thrown into the flames. No Non-cooperation volunteer 
was concerned. 


* Rejoinder, 7—2—1922. 
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To such an occurrence, at such a moment, Mr. 
Gandhi’s reaction was was what would be expected. 
The riot had “ unnerved” him. It was “ the last straw.” 
“Probably they hacked the constables, their country- 
men and fellow beings, with my name on their lips.” 
As usual he asked those among the guilty who felt 
repentant to deliver themselves up to the police and 
confess, and urged the local Congressmen to find them 
out and persuade them to do so. eon 


It was God’s third warning to him, he wrote, that 
truth and non-violence had not yet prevailed sufficiently 
to justify mass civil disobedience. (The other two 
were the outbreaks in 1919, and that at Bombay in 
1921). This was the bitterest humiliation of the three. 
He consulted friends, and had a meeting at Bardoli of 
the Working Committee, which after some persuasion 
accepted his view. It suspended civil disobedience and 
all other aggressive activities, and limited Congress 
work to the constructive programme. 


“This drastic reversal of practically the whole of 
the aggressive programme may be politically 
unsound and unwise, but there is no doubt that 
it is religiously sound, and I venture to assure 
the doubters that the country will have gained 
by my humiliation and confession of error.” 


The violence at Chauri Chaura ruined the non- 
violence of Bardoli. 


“The tragedy at Chauri Chaura is really the 
index-finger. It shows the way India may 
easily go, if drastic precautions are not taken. 
If we are not to evolve violence out of non- 
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- violence, it is quite clear that we must hastily 
retrace our steps and reestablish an atmo- 
sphere of peace.” 


The Congress was not in complete control. Its 
organisation was imperfect, and its instructions were not 
properly obeyed. The requirements of the programme, 
khaddar, untouchability, non-violence, were all con- 
formed. to imperfectly. 


“We are thus untruthful, even as we hold the 
Government to be untruthful. We dare not 
enter the Kingdom of Liberty with mere lip- 
homage to truth and non-violence.” “ Suspen- 
sion of mass civil disobedience and subsidence 
of excitement are necessary for further 
progress, indeed indispensable to prevent fur- 
ther retrogression. I hope therefore that by 
suspension every Congressman or woman will 
not only not feel disappointed, but he or she 
will feel relieved of the burden of unreality 
and of national sin.” 


For him personally the suspension of activities was 
not enough. 


“I must undergo personal cleansing. I must be- 
come a fitter instrument able to register the 
slightest variation in the moral atmosphere 
about me. My prayers must have much deeper 
humility and truth about them than they 
evidence.”’* 


The fast was for five days. 


* Y, Il. 23—2—1921. 
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It has usually been assumed that this decision was 
due mainly to solicitude for the interests of the land- 
lords of the United Provinces. The Working Commit- 
tee’s resolution stressed among other things that rents 
must be paid to zamindars. Mr. Gandhi’s comments on 
the affair however do not suggest that this matter 
weighed with him. He had quite recently received 
information that rents were being withheld in some 
parts of the United Provinces, but in his circular letter 
to members of the Working Committee written on the 
day (8th February) on which he received the news of 
the Chauri Chaura incident, he made no mention of it. 
He referred only to acts of indiscipline by Congress 
volunteers. He wrote at length upon the matter imme- 
diately afterwards, but did not mention this point.* Two 
weeks later in justifying his policy of retreat he wrote: 
“We should bend down on our knees and assure the 
moderates that they need fear no harm from us. We 
should assure the zamindars that we have no _ ill-will 
against them.” He had laid more emphasis upon this 
matter shortly before the incident, when he had heard 
“talk even of refusing payment of rent to zamindars.”+ 
The other members of the Working Committee were un- 
willing to accept his policy of retreat, and so presumably 
did not consider this question important. The refer- 
ence in the resolution is probably due to Pt. Malaviya. 


In fact he was not so seriously disturbed as has 
been supposed, and as the important results of his action 
in cancelling civil disobedience would tend to suggest. 
The campaign had been resumed after suitable penance 


*Y.1, 16—2—1922. 
+ Y. 1, 26—1— 1922. 
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for the Bombay riot, which was more destructive than 
this. He describes this riot as the bitterest humiliation 
of all, but he was certainly less disturbed than after the 
earlier occurrence. He still contemplated resumption of 
activity after a proper interval of discipline and puri- 
fication. The following week Mr. Montagu, the Secre- 
tary of State, made the tactless remark that “India 
would not challenge with success the most determined 
people in the world.” Nothing could have been a better 
spur to Mr. Gandhi’s humbled pride. 


“How can there be any compromise while the 
British lion continues to shake his gory claws 
in our faces ?.... Submission to the insolent 
challenges that are cabled out on due occasions 
is now an utter impossibility.”* 


This is one of the articles for which he was prose- 
cuted. He could hardly have given vent to such an out- 
burst within ten days of the Bombay riot. It seems 
probable indeed that he felt not so much disappointed 
as “relieved of the burden of unreality and national 
sin.” For the moment at least it solved his problems. 


There are many signs to be seen throughout the 
campaign which testify to the anxiety which Mr. Gandhi 
felt, the sense of responsibility. “The danger is the 
greatest when the victory is the nearest.” “Let us be 
hard on ourselves.’+ As he expressed it on one occa- 
sion, he felt that he was on the top of a voleano. The 
strain upon a man with such a conscience must have 
been very great, and his self-control and his trained and 
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hardened body were put to a severe test. Since Novem- 
ber, 1921, especially, the rapid alternations of fortune 
must have been extremely trying, and perhaps he was 
now giving way. He was for a moment relieved by 
being able to drop the aggressive programme after 
‘Chauri Chaura, when a new and unexpected develop- 
ment threw him quite off his balance. 


On the 25th of February the All-India Congress 
Committee met at Delhi. The decisions of the Working 
Committee were ratified, with unimportant changes, but 
after such opposition as Mr. Gandhi has never at any 
other time had to face. The results of his policy were | 
before a house, deprived of its old and sober national 
figure-heads, reinforced by young enthusiasts, and old 
fanatics, from the localities, who wanted Swaraj, not 
non-violence, who thought the suspension of the move- 
ment in that critical situation was a betrayal, and 
said so, 


In passing it should be noticed that even now there 
appears no really revolutionary opposition in the 
Congress. The criticism was led by men whose later 
actions absolve them, with one exception, from any 
revolutionary imputation. It was the same _ strange 
combination as had shown itself at the Ahmedabad 
Congress, of a fanatical Pan-Islamic Muslim group on 
the left, and the lukewarm Maratha group on the right. 


There had been some criticism when action had 
been postponed after the Bombay riot, but it was mild 
in comparison with this. The opposition affords per- 
haps further evidence for the view here suggested, that 
the movement was now in decline. A second postpone- 
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ment would no doubt be more annoying than the first, 
but the first had done no apparent harm. The delegates 
expressed such bitterness probably because they knew 
that this time the movement would not survive it. 


Mr. Gandhi countered the opposition in his own 
way. He still had a majority, but he forbade his fol- 
lowers to speak in his defence, and said nothing himself. 
The critics blew off their steam, and gradually subsided. 
Eventually his proposals could be more or less calmly 
discussed, and were carried without great trouble. Later 
however he found that even his own supporters were 
not really satisfied, and he again withdrew his original 
proposals and substituted his amended resolution, which 
gave the Provincial Congress Committees the right to 
conduct individual civil disobedience and picketting. 


He managed to get what he wanted, but the scenes 
in the Committee left their effect upon him. What the 
theoretical humiliation of mob-violence had been un- 
able to do, was done by the very real and personal 
humiliation of vehement opposition and angry criticism, 
to his face, by his younger colleagues and followers. 
Only a few days before, during the fast, he had written : 


“T still believe that India wants my bodily exis- 
tence. I warn the people by torturing my 
physical frame not to cheat me. If India wills 
it, let her get rid of me by abandoning non- 
violence. But as long as she accepts my ser- 
vices she must remain non-violent and truth- 
ful,’’* 


*N. J. 22—2—1922. 
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It now seemed doubtful whether India did want 
him, and even more doubtful whether she was willing 
to accept his terms. He was deeply offended; and in 
his mortification he seems at last to have realised, 
effectively if not clearly, the hopeless position at which 
he and the whole movement had arrived. The article 
in which he gave vent to his half-suppressed anger 
struggling with his humility, the defiance of the con- 
queror and the bitterness, and relief, of defeat, is per- 
haps the most impressive, as it is the most revealing, and 
the most pitiful, of all his writings. 


“The Session, just past, of the All-India Congress. | 
Committee, was in some respects more memora- 
ble than the Congress. There is so much under- 
current of violence that I was actually and lite- 
rally praying for a disastrous defeat. I have 
always been in a minority. The reader does 
not know that in South Africa I started with 
practical unanimity, reached a minority of 64 
and even 16, and went up again to a huge majo- 
rity. The best and the most solid work was 
done in the wilderness of minority. 


“I know that the only thing the Government 
dread is this huge majority I seem to command. 
They little know that I dread it even more 
than they. I have become literally sick of the 
adoration of the unthinking multitude. I would 
feel certain of my ground, if I was spat upon 
by them. Then there would be no need of 
confession of Himalayan and other miscalcula- 
tion, no re-tracing, no re-arranging...... 


“ A friend warned me against exploiting my dicta- 
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torship. He little knew that I had never once 
used it...... 


Far from my consciously or unconsciously 
exploiting my ‘dictatorship, I have begun to 
wonder if I am not allowing myself to be 
exploited. I confess that I have a dread of it 
such as I never had before. My only safety 
lies in my shamelessness. I have warned my 
friends of the committee that I am incorrigible. 
I shall continue to confess blunders each time 
the people commit them. The only tyrant I 
accept in this world is the still small voice 
within. And even though I have to face the 
prospect of a minority of one, I humbly believe 
I have the courage to be in such a _ hopeless 
minority. That to me is the only truthful posi- 
tion. 


But I am a sadder, and I hope, a wiser man to- 
day. I see that our non-violence is skin-deep. 
We are burning with indignation. The Govern- 
ment is feeding it by its insensate acts...... 


This non-violence therefore seems to be due 
merely to our helplessness. It almost appears 
as if we were nursing in our bosoms the desire 
to take revenge the first time we get the 
opportunity. : 


Can true voluntary non-violence come out of 
this seeming forced non-violence of the weak ? 
Is it not a futile experiment I am conducting ? 
What if, when the fury bursts, not a man, 
woman or child is safe and every man’s hand 
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is raised against his fellow-being ? Of what 
avail is it then if I fast myself to death in the 
event of such a catastrophe coming to pass ? 


“What is the alternative ? To lie, and say that 


what I know to be evil is good? To say that 
true and voluntary cooperation will come out of 
false and forced cooperation is to say that light 
will come out of darkness. 


“TI was prepared for a certain amount of depres-. 


6“ 


sion, disappointment and resentment, but I con- 
fess I was totally unprepared for the hurricane 
of opposition. It became clear to me that the . 
workers were in no mood to do any serious 
work of construction. The constructive pro- 
gramme lent no enchantment. They were not 
a social reform association. They could not 
wrest power from the Government by such 
humdrum reform work. They wanted to deli- 
ver non-violent blows! All this appeared to be 
thoroughly unreal. They would not stop to 
think that even if they could defeat the Govern- 
ment by a childish display of rage, they could 
not conduct the Government of the country for 
a single day without serious and _ laborious 
organisation and construction. 


Gs & 87 8-6 


But the majority will not listen to me. In spite 
of all my warnings and passionate plea for 
rejecting my resolution, if they did not believe 
in non-violence as indispensable for the attain- 
ment of our goal, they accepted it without a 
single material change. I would ask them 
therefore to realise their responsibility. They 
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are bound nov not to rush to civil disobedience, 
but to settle down to the quiet work of con- 
struction. I would urge them to be indifferent 
to the clamour for immediate action. The 
immediate action is not courting imprisonment, 
nor even free speech and free association or 
free pen, but self-purification, introspection, 
quiet organisation. We have lost our foothold. 
If we do not take care we are likely to be 
drowned in the waters whose depth we do not 


“Therefore the duty of the majority in their res- 
pective provinces is to face taunts, insults, and 
if need be depletion in their ranks, but deter- 
minedly to pursue their goal without swerving 
an inch. The authorities mistaking our sus- 
pension for weakness, may resort to still greater 
oppression. We should submit to it.....”* 


He did not recover. He continued to talk as if the 
struggle were going on, but it was manifestly without 
conviction. He defended his decision in terms which 
almost acknowledged that it meant the end of the move- 
ment. He asked all those who did not believe in the 
policy of non-violence to drop. Non-cooperation. He 
stressed more than ever the physical ineffectiveness of 
violence. “I am sure that the Government does possess 
as yet the power to crush the spirit of violence.” The 
depression ahead was to be a penance fer untruth: “ We 
shall be spat upon, laughed at, sworn at, may be even 
kicked and: cursed. We must put up with it all inas- 


* Y. I. 2—3— 1922 
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much as we have harboured anger in our breasts even 
though we have been under the pledge of non-violence.” 
At many points no doubt remains that he is expressing 
relief at defeat, just as previously he showed fear at the 
possibility of victory. In private he said that the Chauri 
Chaura incident had been ordained by God to save him 
from starting civil disobedience, which would have 
precipitated anarchy and chaos throughout the country.* 
It may be merely weakness, giving way under its im- 
mense responsibility, or it may be the delight of the 
ascetic in self-inflicted injuries: “ Let us be hard on 
ourselves.” This preference for defeat however may 
be more than an expression of masochism, which is the — 
product of unconscious processes. It is perhaps also the 
outcome of years of deliberate self-restraint, which may 


tend to inhibit self-expression and self-assertion of all 
kinds. 


The following week, although he had begun work 
on a new plan in pursuance of the constructive pro- 
gramme, he wrote welcoming his forthcoming arrest. 
He appealed only for peace and adoption of the: new 
constructive line of work. “I do not know that my 
removal from their midst will not be a benefit to the 
people.” It would destroy the superstition about his 
miraculous powers, would show that he was not indis- 
pensable, and “ selfishly, it will give me a quiet and 
physical rest, which perhaps I deserve.”+ 


On the 10th of March he was arrested, and duly 
tried and sentenced to six years simple imprisonment 
for sedition. 


* Kr. D. II, 389. 
+ Y. 1, 9—3—1922. 
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Following Mr. Gandhi’s own verdict that the sus- 
pension of the movement was “ politically unsound and. 
unwise but religiously sound,” M. Rolland, Mr. Andrews 
and many others have extolled the moral value of the 
decision. The revolutionaries on the other hand have 
accepted the first half of the judgment. Neither view 
appears to be the whole truth. Later statements by 
Mr. Gandhi show that he also continued to believe that 
Swaraj could have been obtained at that time if the 
aggressive programme had been kept in force. It is 
possible that the considerations here suggested, that the 
movement was collapsing, and retreat in some form was 
not only morally but politically necessary, were not 
fully present to his awareness, but affected his decision 
none the less; and never having been explicitly formu- 
lated, they will have been forgotten by the time, two 
or three years later, when he again wrote and spoke 
about it. His expressions used at the time: “ Chauri 
Chaura is the index-finger ” ; ‘“ Our non-violence is skin- 
deep. We are burning with indignation”; and his 
criticisms of the inefficiency and indiscipline of the 
Congress organisation, suggest that he was not then 
totally unaware of the truth. The immediate collapse 
of the movement after the suspension certainly supports 
the view that it was already declining, and probably 
could not have been revived effectively. I have no wish 
however to deny the heroic interpretation. The Bardoli 
decision was an act of courage and determination—re- 
call his account of the Delhi meeting—inspired by devo- 
tion to a moral principle; but it was not, objectively 
considered, the quixotic sacrifice of the material future 
of the nation in the interest of a higher truth that it is 
usually represented. 
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It remains to notice that with the Bardoli resolu- 
tion Non-cooperation came to an end. The opposition 
seems to have exhausted itself at the Delhi meeting, and 
no attempt was made to disobey the resolution. A com- 
mittee was appointed, which reported towards the end 
of the year that the situation was not suitable for civil 
disobedience. As before however, satyagraha was not 
abandoned. In 1924, after his release from prison, Mr. 
Gandhi continued to speak of it as still proceeding. 
“ But the present struggle is a Mahabharat.”* 


After what has been said, the achievements of the 
movement can be very briefly summed up. It is con-— 
demned from the right as unnecessary, and even as 
interfering with constitutional progress. Such ideas are 
not, I fancy, taken very seriously even by the critics 
themselves. The tacit partnership between the direct 
action of the Congress and the constitutionalism of the 
moderates is probably well understood. The success, 
such as it was, of the new legislatures in promoting edu- 
cation and other services, is to be attributed in large 
part to the stimulus of Non-cooperation ; and this move- 
ment, and the civil disobedience of ten years later, are 
usually held responsible for the recent interest of the 
Government in rural uplift and the improvement of 
agriculture, and other such reforms. Even in this very 
indirect way direct action has produced results. 


Mr. Gandhi has on the other hand been attacked 
for his weakness in leading the movement. The Bardoli 
decision especially, and generally the non-violent and 
non-revolutionary character of the policy are criticised. 

* S. in S. A. Preface. 

B—23 
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It is possible that if instead of being halted in 1922 
the campaign had been allowed to go on, its weaknesses 
might have been overcome and something achieved. 
This however seems unlikely. Violence was increasing. 
If the aggressive activity had gone on against the repres- 
sion, there would have been other outbreaks, which 
would eventually have compelled Mr. Gandhi to sus- 
pend it, or would have enabled the Government to sup- 
press it altogether. If a generally bolder policy had 
been pursued, if civil disobedience had been launched 
at the most favourable moment, in the latter half of 
1921, it is more likely that success would have resulted. 
But success could in either case have been no more 
than a truce, such as was achieved in 1931, and as in 
that case it would have been followed after a suitable 
interval by suppression of the movement. 


In such a struggle, in short, satyagraha cannot 
expect success outright. The opponent who controls 
the means of violence, who can afford to delay, and 
knows how to manoeuvre, can always win. This also 
follows from the theory of satyagraha expounded by 
Mr. Gandhi himself. Its ultimate aim is to convert its 
opponent. But no means whatever can convert a whole 
nation in so short a time. For such a stupendous lesson, 
a great deal of repetition is required. The only hope 
for satyagraha is to stick to it, decade after decade ; and 
-if it can do so, it can perhaps ultimately succeed. 


Some critics however have wanted more than this. — 
Their view is that the movement having been worked ~ 
up so successfully, ought at some suitable moment to © 
have been developed into a revolutionary movement. 
It is first necessary to suppose the impossible, that Mr. — 
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Gandhi would have consented to such a policy of vio- 
lence and untruth. If the movement had been conduc- 
ted from the start with a revolutionary aim in view, or 
even without committing itself to non-violence, it would 
have been suppressed at once, as the Viceroy said in 
his statement in November, 1920. Even had this change 
of policy been effected, success is hardly conceivable. 
It would have been primarily a peasants’ rising, but 
armed revolt is a more serious matter than civil disobedi- 
ence, and the support obtainable may be doubted. Such 
an attempt would also have brought to the front the 
class question. In Gujarat for example the population 
is divided almost equally between exploiters, farmers, 
and exploited, serfs. In any case the population as a 
whole was completely unprepared for such a policy. 


It has further been suggested that though defeat for 
such a movement would have been certain, it would 
have been worth while, as a means of accelerating 
reform. Radical alteration of the land system could 
‘perhaps be promoted by such means, and such reform 
as unlikely to be attained within a short time in any 
other way. Even this achievement however is very 
‘doubtful, and to weigh against it the losses would have 
been very great. The most likely parallel is the 
Mutiny. 


It-has also been thought that such a step would 
thave been useful as a preparation, a lesson for the 
future, on the analogy of course of the Russian: Revolu- 
tion of 1905. But such arguments as these have the 
defect that they can be advanced only after the event. 
‘It might be true that an abortive revolution should have 
ultimate good effects outweighing its evils. But nobody 
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would for this reason undertake an attempt at revolu- 
tion which was known in advance to be hopeless. Lenin 
would not advocate such an attempt unless ke thought 
there was a 25% chance of success. It seems hardly 
justified therefore to bring it as a criticism against Mr. 
Gandhi that he did not adopt a revolutionary policy, 
when he thought—and it can hardly be questioned that 
he was right—that such a policy would certainly fail. 


Such criticism is really concerned with the future, 
not with the past. Few would question that while the 
Indians are unarmed and the British are armed—with 
ample and ever improving weapons and means of trans- 
port—revolution cannot take place. The critics are 
thinking of a time when that will no longer be the situa- 
tion. Mr. Gandhi is thinking of present realities. It is 
now eighteen years since the question arose, and his 
assumptions are still valid. 


In short, on grounds of simple practicality the non- 
violent policy was justified. It was not merely an out- 
come of political immaturity, or a vain striving after an 
unattainable ideal method of political struggle. It was 
an essential condition for the existence of a mass 
national movement of any kind. It must be remember- 
ed that Non-cooperation went far beyond any previous 
national campaign in extent, and that it was not aimed 
at a reform of detail, but at Swaraj. Without non- 
violence, no such movement would have been allowed 
to develop in the post-war period. 


In most important aspects then of the Non-coopera- 
tion movement and his conduct of it, Mr. Gandhi must 
be judged to have been right. Except perhaps the 
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Khilafat, the demands were justified, and it would have 
_ been better for almost all concerned if they had been 
_ granted. There was no hazy idealism about the move- 
ment: apart from its ostensible aims, it was practical 
_ and well adapted to circumstances and immediate possi- 
_ bilities. There was no attempt for example to alter the 
existing class-structure of society. But it did attempt 
in a sensible reformist spirit to deal with a number of 
social evils, and to give the people generally, except the 
lowest classes, who were not much affected, a spirit of 
self-reliance and an interest in improving their own lot, 
which in general they badly needed. In this work it 
achieved a measure of success which was at least not 
negligible, and was far greater than could have been 
achieved in the time by any other method short of 
revolution. It was responsible for very little disturb- 
ance or breach of the peace: it is possible rather that it 
helped to maintain peace and to prevent useless suffer- 
ing. In fact it did a quite respectable amount of good, 
and, except perhaps for the boycott of schools, very 
little harm ; and it is doubtful if any alternative policy 
could have done better. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE RECOVERY 


| It was the Non-cooperation movement which made 
Mr. Gandhi known to the world. It also seemed to be 
_ the end of his career as the leader of India. M. Rolland’s 
study works up to the crisis at Bardoli as if it took a 
_ place in his life comparable to the conflict in Jerusalem 
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and the betrayal of Christ. In a sense it remains true 
that 1921 was the climax of his career. Though the 
movement of 1930—32 was more powerful, it was no 
nearer success, and his personal ascendency in it was 
less complete; it was less his work than the Non-co- 
operation movement. In the crisis of 1930 the Govern- 
ment took matters far more firmly in hand, and Mr. 
Gandhi had little chance to exercise his strength. But 
this is not the whole difference. He has never again 
had the people so effectively with him, their thoughts 
and feelings never again agreed so closely with his, as 
in his first big campaign. There had then been little 
time to criticise his ideas, and he was dealing with a 
people still mentally in the pre-war period. After 1921 
the political education of the public proceeded rapidly : 
and though Mr. Gandhi was not unaffected, the gap 
between his ideas and those current in the country 
generally continued to widen. 

_ He retains his unique hold upon the minds of the 
more backward masses perhaps unimpaired, and the 
personal respect with which he is regarded by almost 
all is in no way lessened. Among the more conserva- 
tive he has perhaps gained some converts to his 
moderate reforming programme. But he has failed to 
reestablish the communal harmony of 1921; the class 
harmony of that period was not preserved in the later 
movement; and clearest of all, the intellectual opposi- 
tion to his ideas has hardened. In 1930 the politically 
active section of the population followed him, but in a — 
pragmatic and critical spirit ; and the divergence of ideas 
continues and increases. 

In 1924 it certainly seemed that his active career — 
was over. He was released on February 5th, 1924, after — 
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an operation for appendicitis, and resumed charge of 
“ Young India” and the other papers in April. “ Indeed 


_ one’s faith in one’s plan and methods is truly tested when 


the horizon before one is the blackest,” he wrote in his 
first issue. The political scene had changed radically. 


_ Non-cooperation as an active movement had disappear- 


ed; what political energy there was showed itself in 


_ internal quarrels. In his second issue he had to begin 
on the communal question, and thereafter, until he gave 
_ it up in despair, he could never leave it for long. 


At the beginning, though he took it seriously, he 
was not unduly cast down. He welcomed the disputes 
as signs of the awakening of the masses, which was a 


“tremendous gain.” “I would do nothing to put the 


people to sleep again. Our wisdom consists now in 
directing the awakening in the proper channel.’’* 


His non-violence in relation to communal quarrels 
is far from strict. He denounced the “ cowardly non- 


away, and to conduct their fights in a sportsmanlike 
fashion.t He was particularly displeased when the 
_ middle class people of both communities employed 


hooligans from the slums to fight for them. “ That 
- means dominance of the military power.” “The way to 
_ get rid of the Hindu cowardice is for the educated por- 


* a 


tion to fight the goondas. We may use sticks and other 


_ clean weapons. My ahimsa will allow the use of them.”’$ 
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He reproved those Hindus, especially the Arya 
Samajists, who attack Islam, and himself defended it. 
“I saw certain virtues in Islam, hence I said that that 
religion is not false. The necessity for saying it was 
that attacks were being made upon Islam, and I wanted 
to maintain friendship with our Mussulman brethren, 
so I defended their religion.”* The genuineness of 
Mr. Gandhi’s tolerance is not open to question. It is 
another instance showing how conveniently his way of 
thought is adapted to Indian political needs. 


It is interesting to notice that while he did not deny 
it, he paid little attention to the theory that the Govern- 
ment inspires the communal quarrels. He wanted 
people to feel their own responsibility in the matter, 
and not to escape from it by laying the blame upon a 
third party. 

But he could not continue to treat the subject in 
this comparatively light-hearted way. Outrages and 
riots followed each other rapidly, until a particularly 
violent display at Kohat in September decided him. 
Mrs. Naidu had written urging him to do something, 
and he could only fast. He decided, as has now become 


usual, to do so for 21 days, and he was to begin on the 
18th of September. 


He had of course always admitted his partial res- 
ponsibility for the communal trouble. “Had I not been 
instrumental in bringing into being the vast energy of 
the people ?” 

“TI was violently shaken by Amethi, Sambhar and 
Gulbarga. ...... I was writhing in deep pain 
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: and yet I had no remedy. The news of Kohat 

, set the smouldering mass aflame. Something 
had got to be done. I passed two nights in 
restlessness and pain. On Wednesday I knew 
the remedy. I must do penance...... My 
penance is the prayer of a bleeding heart for 
forgiveness for sins unwittingly committed. 


““T did not consult friends. When a man wants 
to make up with his Maker, he does not consult 
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a a third party.... Such things are not matters 
: for consultation or argument. They are matters 
‘ of feeling. 


“es 


It has been whispered to me that by being so 
much with Mussulman friends, I make myself 
unfit to know the Hindu mind. The Hindu 
mind is myself.... I know instinctively what 
is necessary for Hinduism. But I must labour 
to discover the Mussulman mind. The closer I 
come to the best of Mussulmans, the juster I 
am likely to be in my estimate of the Mussul- 
mans and their doings. I am striving to become 
the best cement between the two communities. 
My longing is to be able to cement the two with 
my blood if necessary. But before I can do so 
I must prove to the Mussulmans that I love 
them as well as I love the Hindus... .”* 


Here it was his responsibility. In his short state- 
' ment announcing the fast he stressed his feeling of help- 
lessness. ‘“‘ My helplessness is still more unbearable.” 


—— 
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‘How can I now ask the Hindus to put up with 
everything patiently ? I gave them the assur- 
ance that the friendship of Mussulmans was. 
bound to bear good fruit. I asked them to be- 
friend them, regardless of the result. It is not 
in my power today to make good that 
assurance....” 


“IT have decided on this fast with deeper delibera- 
tion than I gave to any of my previous fasts. I 
had such a fast in mind even when I conceived 
and launched Non-cooperation. At that time I 
said to myself ‘I am placing this terrible wea- 
pon in the hands of the people. If it is abused 
I must pay the price by laying down my life.’ 
That moment seems to have arrived today. 

“T looked around me, and questioned myself, and 
found that I was powerless...... The masses 
suspect us today.”’* | 


For a time it seemed that he might have some suc- 
cess. It was by far the longest fast he had yet under- 
gone, and the circumstances gave it great public im- 
portance. It followed soon after his appendicitis, and 
the risk to his life was felt to be grave. There was 
some criticism of his assumption that he alone could deal 
with the matter. But the general reaction was enthusi- 
astic. The conference which he suggested was attended 
by almost all who could contribute anything to discus- 
sion of the subject, and the fast no doubt helped to 
bring about compromises and concessions. At the time 
the resolutions were considered an important gain. A 
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national panchayat with Mr. Gandhi as chairman was 
appointed to deal with disputes. There was some effect 
upon the public, and the rioting subsided. But this 
beneficial influence did not last. Quite soon even he 
had to give it up: “I no longer regard myself as an 


expert in the Hindu-Muslim question.”* 


These fasts are for a western student perhaps the 


most difficult part of Mr. Gandhi's life. They are that 


part for which Europeans tend to have the least sym- 
pathy and understanding, and they show that there may 
be much else that can easily be misunderstood. They 
suggest something of the meaning in his statement that 
his politics is a minor part of his activity. He has a far 
broader, or perhaps higher, conception of his task than 
the English word politics suggests. The communal or 
the untouchability question is an occasion only. He has 
to show the people suffering. Mr. Andrews, contem- 
plating the fast, saw more deeply the meaning of the 
Cross. Perhaps that was Mr. Gandhi’s own meaning. 
While the world pursues its course, fighting and wasting 
its time in trivialities, it is being redeemed without 
knowing it by the power of suffering. Regarded in this 
way, his action is no longer a matter about which to 
smile, to point out subsidiary motives, to complain of 
coercion, or to feel a superior satisfaction that people 
do not do these antiquated things in Europe. 


While he was engaged on the communal quarrel, 
the struggle within the Congress between the Swaraj 
Party and the No-Change Party was also occupying Mr. 
Gandhi’s attention. The No-Changers stuck to the non- 
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cooperation programme, apart from civil disobedience, 
while the Swarajists wanted changes, especially aban- 
donment of the boycott of the Councils and Assembly. 


Mr. Gandhi described himself as representing the 
“mass-mind ” in the Congress, as opposed to “‘ educated 
India” in the shape of the Swarajists. He had, he claim- 
‘ed, thrown in his lot entirely with the masses, and had 
fundamental differences with educated India. But he 
believes in no ultimate clash of interests, and he exerted 
his influence consistently for peace. 


At the beginning however he was stiff. He held 
‘that Council entry is inconsistent with Non-cooperation, 
but he allowed that the place of those who thought 
otherwise was within the Councils. He even suggested 
-a programme of work for the Swarajists and agreed 
that the No-Change Party should in no way obstruct 
‘them. But he insisted upon the “spinning franchise ” 
and reaffirmation of the five-fold boycott, and maintain- 
‘ed that the No-Changers, who still had a majority, 
should completely control the Congress. Joint working 
of the organisation, he said, was impossible. These 
‘resolutions were carried at the All-India Congress Com- 
‘mittee meeting in June, 1924. But even at the time it 
was evident from the levity which prevailed that it was 
‘not intended to put them into effect. His eyes were 
opened however by the debate on a different question. 
He forced through a resolution condemning a recent act 
of terrorism, and succeeded after much opposition in 
getting a small majority, 78 to 70. He had laughed with 
the rest at the debate, but the vote showed him how 
serious the opposition was: his victory was no better 
than a defeat. “I now see that my enjoyment was 
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superficial. It concealed the laceration that was going 
on within.” Technical objections were raised to his 
proposals, which though valid, seemed to him “ hope- 
lessly unreal.” They were “like reading a sermon on 
self-restraint to a hungry man reduced to a skeleton.” 
During his speech winding up the Session he wept. He 
felt that God spoke to him through the levity of the 
members saying “ Thou fool, knowest thou not that thou 
art impossible ? Thy time is up.”* He wanted to retire 
from the Congress immediately, but was prevented. 


Not only did he feel that educated opinion was 
entirely out of sympathy with his old position ; he began 
to appreciate the Swarajists’ activities in the Assembly. 
At the Tilak anniversary, Tilak having favoured a 
Council policy, he advised the No-Changers to relin- 
quish control of the Congress Committees rather than 
fight the Swarajists. The communal riots were now 
becoming very frequent. Shortly before his fast he 
wrote that he had no fight left in him, either for the 
Swarajists or for the Moderates. He made a proposal 
for an alliance of all parties on the platform of the 
Congress, offering to suspend all the boycotts except 


that on foreign cloth—‘there is no atmosphere for 


_ working them.” Then followed his fast, and soon after 
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he made his surrender to the Swarajists, whereby he 
recommended suspension of the Non-cooperation pro- 
gramme, and full rights for the Swarajists to carry on 
their work in the name of the Congress. The statement, 
issued jointly with C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru, stress- 
ed especially united opposition to the repression and the 
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Special Ordinance in Bengal, which it declared were 
“aimed in reality not at any party of violence but at the 
Swaraj Party in Bengal.” After the Congress Session 
in December, the new Working Committee was chosen 
by the three signatories to the pact, and contained a 
majority of Swarajists. 


The next step was occasioned by a pronouncement 
of Lord Birkenhead’s on the constitutional question, 
which gave deep offence to all nationalists ; and by C. R. 
Das’ death. Mr. Gandhi absolved the Swaraj Party 
from all their obligations under the pact. It thus be- 
came completely merged in the Congress, and he put 
himself at its disposal in all matters in which he could 
conscientiously serve it. The spinning franchise was 
then supplemented by a cash subscription. He stated 
that he had abandoned his previous position so com- 
pletely because he now felt that “it was a point of 
honour to concede what the other side demanded ”; and 
he began to defend the Swaraj Party against the charge 
that it was tending too much to cooperate with the 
Government. 


The difference between the two parties was not 
merely one of tactics. The No-Changers were devoted 
to the charkha and khaddar, to social reform, temper- 
ance, and generally to Mr. Gandhi’s utopianism. The 
Swarajists, though they wore khaddar, had for the mest 
part no belief in it. They adopted non-violence as a 
policy ; they were for social reform, but not enthusiasti- 
cally ; they were concerned to get an increase of poli- 
tical and economic freedom, by any practical means, 
but many had no great belief in Swaraj. Mr. Gandhi's 
analysis, that he stood for the masses, and the Swarajists 
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| E tor the educated classes, has truth, but is not the clearest 

statement of the case. The No-Changers’ policy was the 
modernisation, on Gandhian lines, of old-fashioned 
India ; the Swarajists’ was the promotion of the interests 
of that part of India which had already been modern- 
ised, though not on Gandhian lines. Both were in the 
broad sense bourgeois policies, but the No-Changers 
could be said to represent the peasants, with other rural 
classes, while the Swarajists represented the urban 

—— with other educated classes. 

Ht 


Mr. Gandhi had always regarded the two lines of 

eonent as ultimately irreconcilable, and he continued 

to do so at least until quite recently. As he put it at 
this time : 


“The logical outcome of the Government policy 
is to Europeanise India, and immediately we 
have become Europeanised, our English masters 
will gladly hand over the reins of Government 
to us.... I can have no interest in that deadly 
process save to put the whole of my humble 
weight against it. My Swaraj is to keep intact 
the genius of our civilisation.’’* 
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His surrender to the Swarajists may seem an aban- 
_ donment of that position, but perhaps it is not so. He 
was concerned to achieve two purposes, to maintain 
br unity, and to preserve his contact with the masses. In 
_ that period of depression the educated classes alone 
- showed some signs of political life. Accordingly, in 
default of a better, the Swarajists’ policy, which main- 
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tained some sort of show of a fight, was to be supported. 
He tried at first to get concessions from them, so that 
the fight could be conducted on two fronts simultane- 
ously, but the spirit of the time was against it, and he 
had to abandon his position as quickly as he could take 
his No-Changer followers with him. But complete sur- 
render may be very good tactics. He won thereby the 
good will of the Swarajists, and so, when the time came, 
their adhesion to his policy in its turn. In 1930, when 
the masses moved again, almost all the Swarajists, led 
by Motilal Nehru, gladly left the Temples of Maya for 
something nearer reality. 


On the other hand, he did not by this policy sacri- 
fice his leadership of the masses. Neither he nor his 
No-Changers took part personally in the Council work. 
From 1920 he had opposed even obstruction in the 
Councils as a possible form of. Non-cooperation. “In 
my opinion it shows want of faith in yourself, i.e., in 
your doctrine. You doubt and you perish.”* Non-co- 
operation “is not merely a policy with me, it is an arti- 
cle of faith.”} His claim to the position of leader of the 
masses rested upon his adherence to principle. The 
educated may vacillate, and follow any temporary 
fashion. The masses will follow, in their own good 
time, the man of principle. He went as far as he could 
to help the Swarajists, but he would not take the final 
and and, at that time, fatal step of dropping his nominal 
opposition to the Councils, his individual Non-coopera- 
tion. His faith stood in the way, and in this case, as in 
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others, faith may be interpreted as his intuition of 
what the masses would feel in the matter. 


As in the Non-cooperation period therefore, so in 
_the decline of the movement, he continued his alliance 
with the educated classes, though not always in a way 
which completely satisfied them. His opinions on other 
matters now became to some extent accommodated to 
theirs. The effect of his return to India in 1915 was at 
first to confirm him in his mediaeval prejudices. For 
perhaps four years he moved little in educated society. 
From 1919 his position changed, and he rapidly made 
his way to the front of Indian politics. He was now 
constantly in the company of the wealthy, politicians, 
officials, reformers, in a world of freer ideas than he had 
been accustomed to since his early days in South 
Africa; and it was not without its effect. There is to 
be noticed a relaxation of his previous narrowness and 
provincialism. 


He had by this time quite overcome his old scruples 
about Swaraj. He fully accepted Dr. Bhagwandas’ 
view that Swaraj must be defined beforehand. He no 
longer hesitated as he had in 1917 to assure people that 
all would be well under Swaraj. 


“JT have staked my all on the movement for 
Swaraj, in the hope that Swaraj is a certain 
cure for all our maladies. As darkness vanishes 
at sunrise, so when the sun of Swaraj rises, the 
dark anarchy of rulers as well as of subjects 
will disappear in an instant.”* 


% 
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His opposition to industrialism became less vehe- 
ment. Industrialism, he admits, “is like a force of 
Nature.” But “it is given to man to control Nature and 
to conquer her forces.”* “I do not lose the hope of 
India taking only so much of the modern machinery 
system as may be considered necessary for the amenities 
of life and for life-saving purposes.”} From this time 
on he has repeatedly expressed himself in this way. 
Generally the antipathy to modern and European ways 
seems to be moderated : 


py. there is no such thing as a literal, complete 
revival of ancient tradition possible, even if it 
~ were desirable...:... A 


eee I must not attempt to revive ancient prac- 
tices if they are inconsistent with, call it if you 
_ will, modern life as it must be lived.”$ 


Similarly his doctrine of Swadeshi is less uncompro- 
mising than it was for example in 1916, when for its sake 
patriots had “to do without hundreds of things” usually 


considered necessary, “in utter disregard of the physical — 


discomfort it may cause to individuals." Now he 
writes : . 


“ Swadeshi which excludes the use of everything — 
foreign, no matter how beneficial it may be, and 
irrespective of the fact that it impoverishes 
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nobody, is a narrow interpretation of 
Swadeshi.”’* 


On several questions of a social character he seems 
at this time to abandon previous narrow interpretations. 
Mrs. Polak records that in his South African days “ his 
views on the sanctity of marriage were most rigid, and 
he regarded divorce with abhorrence.’} At this time 
he writes : 


“What should be done when one partner on 
moral or other grounds cannot conform to the 
wishes of the other is a separate question. 
Personally, if divorce was the only alternative, 
I should not hesitate to accept it, rather than 
interrupt my moral progress.”’t 


He now definitely urges young men to marry 
widows, in preference to unmarried girls—even to take 
vows to do so. He had always opposed the purdah, 
child-marriage, and dowries, but he had not previously, 
I think, condemned them so freely as now. 


He seems to be moving with the times when he 
commends a correspondent who had refused to perform 
a fe eles shraddha ceremony for his father. 


oo 


. There can be no doubt that it is necessary 
ie this generation to strike out an original 
path by giving a new form and even meaning 
to many old ceremonies.’’$ 
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His views on caste also have broadened. In 1929 
he still defended caste. The varna system, suitably 
modified, was his ideal, but he maintained that caste 
had saved Hinduism from disintegration, and he opposed 
the cry for its abolition.* Now he speaks of it as 


pies the hideous travesty of Varnashram which 
we see about us today. There is nothing in 
common between Varnashram and Caste. Caste, 
if you will, is undoubtedly a drag upon Hindu 
progress.”’+ 


These remarks were made during a tour of South India, 

where feeling against the caste system is especially — 
strong. A more recent pronouncement made in different . 
conditions almost goes back to his older view : | 


6é 


....at one time they (castes) served a useful 
purpose, as perhaps they are even now doing to — 
a certain extent. This institution has super- 
added to it restrictions which in my opinion are ~ 
undesirable and are bound to go in course of © 
time. There is nothing sinful about them. 


99. 


They are no bar to spiritual progress.” 
But still later he writes: “ The present caste system is © 
the very antithesis of Varnashrama. The sooner public — 


opinion abolishes it the better."$ There can be no ~ 
doubt that his view has changed since 1920. | 
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At that time he had condemned inter-caste marri- 
ages, though he had recognised the probability of 
change. 


He now allows inter-marriage in principle : 


“The God of the Hindus will pardon that oe 
who has preferred to marry out of his caste 
rather than ravish a girl of twelve.”* ‘“ Does 
preservation of varna mean keeping these res- 
trictions ? No, not at all. In its purest state 
there can be no restrictions. Can they be 
omitted ? They can be, and varna is preserved 
even by marrying into other varnas.”’} 


He would sacrifice even varna, he has declared, if that 
were necessary to get rid of untouchability. 


In practice also he allowed some relaxation. In 
1933 his son married the daughter of Mr. C. Raja- 
gopalachariar with the approval of the parents. “I do 
not feel that in celebrating this marriage we are doing 
anything against the dictates of dharma.” + 


In reply to the question whether he still adhered to 
the principles of ‘‘ Hind Swaraj,” he usually said that he 
did, though he was careful to add that he was not now 
working to put them into practice.$ In his Autobio- 
graphy he admits that his faith in the medical theories 
which he had adopted in South Africa had weakened 
somewhat. He allowed himself to be operated upon for 
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appendicitis, perhaps because he felt it proper to sub- 
mit to the prejudices of the jail authorities. He conti- 
nues to protest that he is as strongly as ever opposed 
to drugs, and those “dreadful injections,’ and he 
remains a keen anti-vaccinationist; but he now uses 
quinine, and a few other ‘“ comparatively harmless ” 
drugs. 


It is true that his views on Brahmacharya remain 
unaltered. They even tend to become more rigid with 
time. This is certainly a matter in which he tends to 
get more rather than less out of touch with con- 
temporary opinion. But an incident from this period 
suggests an explanation. In 1927 ‘ Mother India” was 
published. Mr. Gandhi after some time was compelled 
to write a review, in which he hoped that Miss Mayo 
would repent, and urged foreigners to disregard the 
book, and Indians to read it.* He hardly mentions the 
subject, but it. is perhaps not an accident that soon 
afterwards collections of his articles on continence began 
to be published. One need not be a Gandhist, nor a 
follower of the Mayo-Minney school, to feel that the 
opponents of birth-control have a case. 


Even in this matter there can be seen at this time a 
certain broadening in Mr, Gandhi’s outlook, or at least 
the tolerance of a middle-aged man for human weak- 
ness. “ The vast majority of us want to marry, to have 
children and generally to enjoy ourselves, be it ever so 
moderately. It will be so more or less to the end of 
time.”+ The same development, perhaps, can be seen 
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in some remarks on drink and prohibition, which show 
an unexpected recognition of the limits of man’s control 
over himself : 


“TI suggest that there is a larger and constructive 
side to prohibition. People drink because of 
the conditions to which they are reduced. It is 
the factory labourers and others that drink. 
They are forlorn, uncared for, and they take to 
drink.... The majority of people are con- 
trolled by their environment.’’* | 


In all this he was moving with the general stream 
of opinion in regard to social reform: he showed, it may 
be said, the influence of the bourgeois society with 
which he was in contact. But it must not be supposed 
that he gave up all his old principles. He fought for a 
year and a half before the capitulation to the Swaraj 
Party, and it was even then not complete. Though he 
supported the Swarajists, and brought round the other 
No-Changers to do so, he was not pleased with the way 
things were going, and retired from politics after the 
Cawnpore Session (December, 1925). 


He never admitted that his faith in the Non-co- 
operation programme had weakened, or that it had been 
in any way mistaken. The boycott he granted had 
failed in that Government institutions had not been des- 
troyed, but he claimed that it had succeeded in the sense 
that their prestige had been greatly decreased. He 
was “utterly unrepentant” even about the boycott of 
schools and colleges. 
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In particular, he did not modify his views on educa- 
tion. His doctrine is directed to produce national ser- 
vants, who shall be able to earn their living at handi- 
crafts, shall know the popular languages, and shall be 
able to guide the people towards the kind of social 
organisation which Mr. Gandhi has in view, his modern- 
ised mediaeval paradise. Nothing however could be 
farther from the interests of the upper and middle 
classes, now that Non-cooperation no longer promised 
the realisation of that regime. Even in Gujarat very 
few new pupils were forthcoming. But he stuck to his 
policy firmly. The management of the Gujarat Vidya- 
pith was reorganised in January, 1928, but only in order 
to carry out its original purposes more effectively. 


His work, as he saw it, was to keep in existence the 
select minority, the nucleus, which must maintain its 
contact with the masses, and when the time arrived 
would leaven the whole lump. This was the purpose of 
the constructive programme: khaddar, Hindu-Muslim 
unity, and the removal of untouchability, supplemented 
by national education, boycott of foreign cloth, and 
temperance work. 


‘“T must freely confess that there is nothing today 
on the Indian horizon to warrant the hope of 
early mass civil disobedience...... It needs 
greater, warmer and continuous service of and 
identification with the masses than we have yet 
felt desirous of. We must feel and be one with 
the masses before we can expect successfully to 
lead them to a peaceful victory.’’* 
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During this period he suffered somewhat from ill- 
health, but he managed to continue his extensive tours 
through the country, preaching chiefly khaddar and 
emancipation of the untouchables. His contact with the 
peasants, and their confidence in him, must not be 
broken. He was repeating the process which he had 
carried out in the war period, of “ working his way to 
their hearts silently.” He visited and encouraged the 
satyagrahis at Vaikam in the Travancore State, who 
were trying to get certain roads opened to the un- 
touchables. He also visited Orissa during one of its 
usual famines, and the experience has remained with 
him ever since. He is sometimes accused of inconsis- 
tency in advocating at once reduction to a minimum of 
physical needs, and adequate food for the masses. I do not 
think it is ever possible to accuse him of confusion except 
perhaps in regard to the industrial workers. He is aware 
that unless the body is adequately served, the mind can 
do nothing. “Indifference to physical comforts is good 
when it comes from enlightenment; but it is criminal 
when it is the result of slothfulness or ignorance.” 
“Indifference to sanitation ” he adds “is ever a crime.’’* 


He was never unoccupied, and consistently main- 
tained his touch with the masses. But even he could 
not avoid some depression of spirits. Lord Birkenhead 
at the India Office was systematically infuriating every- 
body else, and a hint of bitterness is to be felt in some 
of Mr. Gandhi’s references to him and his works. C. R. 
Das had shortly before his death been showing signs of 
a change of heart, in the direction of cooperation. The 
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whole of the political world of India was much affected 
by his premature death, and Mr. Gandhi suggested to 
the Government that it might take advantage of the 
situation to release the Bengal detenus. Lord Birken- 
head vetoed the proposal. Accordingly Mr. Gandhi 
would not give his signature to Mrs. Besant’s Common- 
wealth of India Bill “...... simply because he did not 
want to be insulted.’* Later he excused his silence on 
the question of the detenus: “I do not desire to make a 
fruitless exhibition of my powerlessness.... there is no 
atmosphere in the country for civil disobedience. We 
have fallen upon evil times.” 


Such remarks may suggest the reason why he has 
maintained the queer pretence of continuing Non-co- 
operation in his own person. Parliamentary politics in 
all countries has an ill repute. In India it certainly 
‘seemed to be deserved. One started from unreal pre- 
misses in the very proposal to solve India’s problems by 
constitutional means. 


A similar feeling seems to have influenced Mr. 
Gandhi in regard to other than constitutional fights. He 
has developed since 1919 an obvious reluctance to em- 
broil himself with the authorities over minor matters. 
He has given his approval, with discrimination, to lesser 
satyagraha campaigns, but has always scrupulously 
obeyed the wishes of the Government in regard to his 
own conduct. He has even forbidden his more imme- 
diate followers to undertake work which might have 
involved them in disputes with the authorities. Most 
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States prohibit Congress propaganda within their 
borders, but he has caused Congressmen some very 
natural distress by continuing undisturbed his friendly 
relations with some of their rulers. These small dis- 
putes, unlike his main political campaigns, are pre- 
judicial to dignity, and to the harmonious personal rela-. 
tions which he requires. 


CHAPTER XIX 
CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


From 1927 political activity began to revive. The 
decision to fix the Rupee at 1 sh. 6 d., made early in 
1927, caused great annoyance to the industrialists 
and merchants, and was partly responsible for their 
munificent support of the campaign of 1930. It may also 
have caused the slight fall of prices in 1928; but the 
sharp fall of prices which began from 1929, and was 
principally responsible for the peasant agitation of the 
next three years, was due to the world-crisis. Like the. 
Partition of Bengal in 1905, the Simon Commission, the 
Ratio decision, and even the great slump, were however 
less the root causes than pretexts for a movement which 
would have taken some similar form in any case. Those 
who were in contact with the working-class organisa- 
tions were aware in 1927 that a period of disturbance 
was ahead. Rationalisation was being pushed on in the 
railways and in the textile industry, but here again the: 
economic factors seem inadequate as an explanation. It 
can be regarded, I believe, as a partially independent 
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process of a social or psychological character. After a 
phase of excitement follows collapse, and then recovery 
and a new outburst. This was the recovery after the 
upheaval of 1919—1922 and the subsequent depression. 


Even before the appointment of the Simon Com- 
‘mission in November, 1927, the agitation among the 
‘middle class was reviving. The Congress, in spite of 
Lord Birkenhead, was drifting towards cooperation. 
The early successes of the Swaraj Party had not been 
repeated ; it was suffering reverses in the elections and 
‘the Councils and was breaking up. The No-Changers 
were silently pursuing the constructive programme, or 
dropping out of active work altogether. The new move- 
ment took shape in partial independence of the 
‘Congress, mainly through the “ Youth” organisations 
which began to increase in numbers and strength from 
‘1927. The boycott of the Simon Commission produced 
unity for some time, but this movement generally main- 
tained until 1930 an attitude of criticism towards both 
wings of the Congress. It accepted neither the Council 
programme nor constructive work. Perhaps as a result 
of the Chinese revolution, it demanded complete inde- 
‘pendence, and talked vaguely of organising the masses 
in support of economic demands; while some socialist 
ideas were spreading among its members. Above all it 
wanted aggressive action. 


Mr. Gandhi was pleased at the unanimity of the 
boycott of the Simon Commission. After the successful 
hartal when the Commission landed, and meetings were 
addressed by Congressmen, Liberals and Muslims, he 
congratulated them, but added “I have no desire even 
now to interfere with the present evolution of the 
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national movement except through occasional 
writings.’’* 


He did not approve of the new leftward trend, At 
the Gauhati Session (December, 1926) of the Congress, 
the resolution for complete independence as the aim of 
the Congress was moved as usual, and he opposed it in. 
a strong speech. At the Madras Session (December, 
1927) it was passed in his absence almost without oppo- 
sition, as an “answer to Birkenhead,” and boycott of 
British goods was also decided upon. He condemned 
both decisions. The independence resolution was. 
“hastily conceived and thoughtlessly passed”; the 
Congress “ stultified itself” by passing resolutions such 
as that on the boycott of British goods, which it could. 
not put into effect. 


At the Kathiawad Political Conference shortly after 
the Congress, he moved a resolution that no individual 
state should be criticised, and again expounded his policy 
of “mending not ending” the States. Here for the first 
time he showed some recognition of the new movement : 


“The cataclysm that is sweeping over the earth 
today and which threatens India too is a great 
sign. As a chaotic force it is pernicious, but it 
has at its back a noble object...... In its im- 
patience it forgets that the remedy that it seeks 
to employ is worse than the disease, but it 
desires reform, it seeks the reign of equity and 


justice.’ + 
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The year 1928 was distinguished by a large number 
of strikes, involving workers of all kinds in all parts of 
the country. These had a considerable effect in turn- 
ing the attention of the educated classes towards “ the 
masses” and socialism. Mr. Gandhi remained un- 
affected. In his writings the labour trouble is not very 
seldom referred to, though Ahmedabad itself was not 
untouched. 


As the year passed however the political excitement 
grew rapidly and he began to react to it. The assault 
upon Lala Lajpat Rai in November especially aroused 
him. “Well done! Now we shall not be long getting 
Swaraj,” he wrote. After Lajpat Rai’s death, which he 
held was “ certainly hastened ” by the assault, his langu- 
age recovered something of the tone of 1921. “ Evi- 
dence is daily gathering round us that if we are to vindi- 
cate the national honour, which was stabbed when 
Lalaji was so brutally assaulted, we have to devise some 
means of hastening the advent of Swaraj.” He spoke 
of the “ final struggle.” ‘“ That day is fast coming, faster 
than most of us imagine.’’* 


The All-Parties Conference had been sitting from 
February, 1928, and its “ Nehru Report” was issued in 
July. As a result the Independence League was formed, 
headed by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
and Mr. Subhas Bose, which accepted the Report except 
for dominion status, demanding instead independence in 
accordance with the Madras Congress resolution. This 
was a development which could not be ignored, and 
Mr. Gandhi, though still opposing it, spoke with more 
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respect of the independence group, and devised for- 
mulae to reconcile the two demands. On the one hand 
“Dominion Status can easily become more than Inde- 
pendence if we have sanction to back it.”* On the other 
“T plead for whole-hearted support for Dominion Status 
even as a siage in their progress.” + 


But his answer to the left had already been provid- 
ed in the Bardoli campaign of February—August, 1928. 
The trouble arose from the increase in the land revenue 
assessment in the Bardoli and Valod talukas, which the 
peasants held to be unjustifiable. Under the lead of 
Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and other Congressmen, they 
offered satyagraha and eventually obtained practically 
all their demands: a Committee of Inquiry, the return 
of forfeited lands, reappointment of village officials dis- 
missed, and minor items. As the result of the Inquiry, 
the total enhancement on the two talukas was reduced 
by nearly 75%. Mr. Gandhi did not take part, but his 
closest followers led the campaign, entirely according 
to his principles, and such a decisive triumph, as it un- 
doubtedly was, provided a striking defence of his 
methods. 


The Calcutta Session (December, 1928) of the 
Congress saw the end of this constitutional phase of 
Congress politics, and it necessarily brought to an end 
Mr. Gandhi's period of retirement also. The Independ- 
ence League was now gaining ground rapidly. The left 
had no lack of respect for Mr. Gandhi, but they had be- 
come accustomed to regard him as old-fashioned, and 
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no longer a force of importance. They had no belief in 
non-violence as a principle, and had had time to forget 
it even as a method. The Bardoli campaign had done 
something to restore the reputation of his tactics, but 
still “ non-violence was in the background.” 


To establish control over a movement in such a 
temper, Mr. Gandhi had to compromise. The left press- 
ed for independence as the aim, and more particularly 
for a policy, vaguely conceived though it was, of direct 
action. Mr. Gandhi proposed to give the Government 
two years in which to accept the Nehru Constitution, 
which gave dominion status, “ whilst adhering to the 
resolution relating to Complete Independence passed at 
the Madras Congress.” If by the end of that time the 
condition was not fulfilled, the Congress would revive 
non-cooperation, for the aim. of independence. The 
period of notice was reduced to one year—the indepen- 
dence wing were against any such provision—but he 
carried his point that the method was to be non-violent 
non-cooperation. He also proposed, as usual, to send 
a copy of the resolution, with the Nehru Report, to the 
Viceroy, but this was defeated. 


The resolution was nevertheless, except for one 
item, just such as he might freely have proposed. The 
time-limit is a favourite device of his; the method is 
also his; and he had never given up the intention of 
again launching civil disobedience to get Swaraj. People 
were however surprised at his acceptance of independ- 
ence, even conditionally. He supported it categorically 
at the Lahore Congress a year later. Hitherto he had 
always strongly opposed independence. It is perfectly 
clear that he now accepted it only because feeling in its 
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favour was so strong that he could not oppose it and 
yet maintain his leadership and the supremacy of non- 
violence. ‘‘ But perhaps they do not mind the indepen- 
dence propaganda so much as they mind the idea of 
civil disobedience. Will they have an armed rebellion 
instead ?”* It is not possible to acquit Mr. Gandhi of 
a certain amount of equivocation over the matter, but 
he surmounted the difficulty very neatly by means of 
the Calcutta compromise resolution. 


He claimed that the independence resolution “ was 
no bluff, no showy nothing. It was a deliberate, definite 
change in the Congress mentality.” This is hardly true 
of his own mentality. He had always interpreted domi- 
nion status strictly. ‘‘Swaraj means even under domi- 
nion status a capacity to declare independence at will.”+ 
He would be content with nothing less than effective 
freedom and complete equality. Soon after the Lahore 
Congress the Under-Secretary of State said impliedly 
that dominion status for India would not mean equality. 
Mr. Gandhi often quoted this in justification of his 
change of policy. 


- His conception of Purna Swarajya does not differ 
from his earlier idea. He sometimes’ translates: it as 
“the ‘substance of independence.” At Oxford in 1931 
he said that he would cut India off “from the Empire 
entirely, from the British nation not at all.... That 
Emperorship must go, but I should love to be equal 
partner with Britain.” The cry of independence had 
always had a certain revolutionary significance. Of this 
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Mr. Gandhi has now deprived it. But he always denied 
the difference. Neither independence nor dominion 
status could be obtained by revolution, since revolution 
cannot succeed, but neither could be obtained without 
non-violent fighting. There was a still wider implica- 
tion of dominion status: it meant acquiescence in the 
system of imperialism in the general sense, the division 
of the world among groups of potentially belligerent 
capitalist powers, while independence meant a weaken- 
ing of imperialism. Mr. Gandhi would again have denied 
any such difference. Dominion status in his view gave 
complete control of economic and foreign policy. His 
exclusive concentration upon Indian concerns and his 
vagueness about world affairs have here had an un- 
fortunate result. But it may be that his principle is 
after all the sum of wisdom in this as in other matters: 
take care of the means, acquire power, and the end will 
take care of itself. 


In 1929 it was evident that a crisis was approaching. 
After the Calcutta Congress the Independence League 
ceased to exist, but the feeling which it had expressed 
continued to grow. The strike-wave had not yet de- 
clined, and socialist doctrines were being widely preach- 
ed. The terrorist movement also began at this time to 
spread to an extent which it had never before attained. 
This movement had not given up the terrorist method— 
an attempt was made upon the Viceroy in December— 
but it had absorbed something of the doctrine of mass 
action and class-struggle, and it helped to spread these 
ideas. Both practical and theoretical violence were 
thus still in vigorous competition with the Congress 
policy. 
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Non-violence had to fight for control. The Congress 
had to establish its influence over a movement which 
had grown independently of itself, and with different 
ideas. The Calcutta Session had decided upon a heavy 
programme of work and reorganisation on the old lines: 
the constructive programme, minus the boycotts, with 
the addition of removal of women’s disabilities, and, as 
a concession to the new ways of thinking, village and 
labour organisation. Special committees devoted their 
attention to untouchability, prohibition, and khaddar. 
Members were recruited, funds collected, and volunteer 
corps raised. It was not very inspiring, and the best. 
_ use was not made of it: nothing was done about labour. 
But the great prestige of the oldest national organisa- 
tion helped, and by the Lahore Session it had secured 
effective predominance, if not control. 


Yet Mr. Gandhi dragged behind. 


“The movement is none of my seeking. Almost 
in spite of myself I was irresistibly drawn to 
Calcutta. I entered into a compromise to which 
I was driven. The period of two years I changed 
to one, simply because it did not involve any 
moral principle....”’* 


“T have embarked upon civil disobedience with- 
out any reservation save that of non-violence 
for the simple and peremptory reason that non- 


violence itself was in danger of being worsted 
in the fight.” 
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In the face of statements such as these, it is impossi- 
ble to maintain that the civil disobedience campaign was 
not due to “ pressure” from below. Nevertheless those 
who deny this are not without justification. Mr. Gandhi 
also, as he had often stated, was seeking an opportunity 
for the revival of active satyagraha. He was not con- 
cerned: only to preserve non-violence or to check the 
revolutionaries. His hesitation was due to doubt 
whether a suitable opportunity had occurred, and more 
especially to doubt about his method of making use of 
it, and over this question a most curious inner conflict 
developed, which was resolved only in January, 1930. 


He was thoroughly out of sympathy with the move- 
ment in the form which it was taking. Apart from 
class-struggle and violence, it was a typical political 
movement, with much noise and little constructive 
work; and the Congress was not keeping pace with 
events : 


“In my wanderings I have sensed no belief among 
national workers in methods of violence. [I 
have however missed a living faith in the 
method of non-violence. I have felt even a 
want of faith in it. An atmosphere of despair 
undoubtedly pervades the air.’* 


The reformation of the Congress was the first need 
if there was to be a fight. He spoke almost in the 
phrases of 1921 of infecting the Congress with his con- 
fidence in their ability to win Swaraj within the year— 
‘assuming of course that the national revival has set 
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in.”* To escape from the “terrible unreality” of self- 
appointed delegates and memberless committees a mem- 
bership campaign was instituted. He had wanted to 
aim at six millions, but compromised on 750,000. Even 
this was not quite attained. The money was not coming 
in well. The respectable people, who had supported the 
movement in 1921, were not yet ready to do so. The 
resolution of the Calcutta Congress seemed to them too 
peremptory, and yet left it doubtful what action was 
ultimately to be taken. The Muslim leaders were for 


the most part opposed: there was no Khilafat this . 
time. 


The next step in the campaign for leadership was 
to appoint the right President for the Lahore Session. 
Mr. Gandhi himself was elected by a majority of the 
Provinces, but he refused to accept. Mr. Vallabhbhai 
Patel who had the next vote also stood down, and Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru was therefore elected. Devotedly 
attached to Mr. Gandhi and the Congress, he was obvi- 
ously the most effective link with the left. | 


“But the youth are on their trial. This is the 
year for the youth’s awakening. Theirs un- 
doubtedly was the largest contribution to the 
brilliant success of the Simon Commission boy- 
cott. They may take the election ee aii gories: 
Nehru as a tribute to their service.’ 


But, like steam in an engine, they must 


eae OL their own free will allow their inexhausti- 


ble energy to be imprisoned, controlled and set 
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free in strictly measured and _ required 
quantities.’’* 


In contrast to Pt. Jawaharlal’s “rashness and im- 
petuosity,” “an additional qualification at the present 
moment,” he felt his own lack of ability to adapt him- 
self to the new feeling in the country. When it was first 
proposed that he should preside he replied by giving a 
list of his beliefs. 


“TI feel that among Congressmen there can only 
be a microscopic minority going with me in this 
‘long recital of credos. With most one or other 
of the credos must be a veritable stumbling- 
block. Is it any wonder if I feel that as Presi- 
dent of the Congress I should be a round man 
in a square hole ? ”} 


Fhe time had not yet come when he could take the 
lead as he wished. He was “ unfit,” “ too weak,” “ lack- 
ing in self-confidence.” It was not the atmosphere of 
violence, it was the lack of control shown by the 
Congress, the lack of discipline within it. The threat 
had been made to disaffiliate all Provincial Congress 
Committees which failed to recruit their due quota of 
members, but as more than half of them so failed, the 
threat was not carried out. ‘“ Today I feel that I am 
alone in that insistence on discipline.” He was asked: 
“ Hither you assume full charge or you retire ?” “ Yes,” 
he replied.t 
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“Tt is a gross misrepresentation of the true situa- 
tion to say that the masses are impatient to be 
led to civil disobedience, but that I am hanging 
back. I know well enough how to lead to civil 
disobedience a people who are prepared to 
embark upon it on my terms. I see no such 
sign on the horizon: But I live in faith. I am 
still hoping that a way out of the “ encircling 
gloom” will be found on the Ist January 
next... * 


For the ultimatum had not yet expired, and the old 
programme was still in force. There was “ nothing on 
the horizon to warrant the hope” that any change of 
heart was imminent, but the Congress had given the 
Government a year, and must act as if its terms would 
be accepted. ‘‘ We shall find ourselves unready on the 
Ist January, 1930, if we have not ceaselessly worked 
for the acceptance of the Nehru Report till the midnight 
of the 3lst December next.”}+ He spent most of the 
year touring in the provinces, talking mainly on khadi 
and untouchability, and except for an occasional rebuke, 
he took little part in political affairs. 


If it was difficult for Mr. Gandhi, it was also diffi- 
cult for the Government. After consultation with the 
hew Labour Government, the Viceroy announced on 
the 31st October that before the final stages of prepara- 
tion of the new constitution, a conference would be held 
in London between the Government and representatives 
of British India and the States: and that he was author- 
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ised. ‘to state that “the natural issue of India’s constitu- 
tional progress....is the attainment of dominion status.” 


The statement seemed to concede the Congress 
demand. A meeting of leaders assembled immediately. 
Mr. Gandhi of course had to be present, though he states 
that he went unwillingly. He was called because of his 
“supposed influence on the masses.” Nevertheless he 
drafted the Manifesto. 


“We appreciate the sincerity underlying the 


6 


declaration as also the desire of the British 
Government to placate Indian opinion. We 
hope to be able to tender our cooperation.... 


Some doubt has been expressed about the inter- 
pretation of the paragraph....regarding Domi- 
nion Status. We understand however that the 
Conference is to meet not to discuss when 
Dominion Status is to be established, but to 
frame a scheme of Dominion Constitution for 
India.” 


“I am dying for cooperation’ he wrote. “I have 


responded on the very first opportunity that 
offered itself...... I can wait for a Dominton 
constitution if I can get real Dominion Status 
in action. That is to say, if there is a real 
change of heart, a real desire on the part of the 
British people to see India a free and self-res- 
pecting nation, and on the part of the officials 
in India‘a true spirit of service....”* 
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Moreover, if the hope proved false, “the reciprocation 
of the sincerity evinced by the manifesto will have done 
no harm to the country. It will provide further justi- 
fication for any strong action that the Congress may 
feel called upon to take....”* 


The Viceroy’s statement and the leaders’ manifesto 
were debated upon in Parliament, with depressing 
effect. The Working Committee still took Mr. Gandhi’s 
view that the spirit of conciliation should be maintain- 
ed, but Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Subhas Bose 
resigned. Some representative leaders met the Viceroy 
on the 23rd of December. Mr. Gandhi and Motilal 
Nehru insisted, against others’ wishes, on considering 
first the awkward question of dominion status. They 
wanted an assurance that the Conference would ‘pro- 
ceed on the assumption that that status would be 
granted. The Viceroy replied that neither he nor the 
Government could pre-judge the action of the confer- 
ence or restrict the liberty of Parliament. ‘‘ Conversa- 
tion then concluded.” 


Mr. Gandhi had already stated that cooperation was 
conditional. The conditions were not fulfilled, and co- 
operation was not given. He hoped as long as he could ; 
he made all efforts to keep the peace. But he would 
allow no minor question to obscure the main subject, 
nor permit any ambiguous formula to send the Congress 
to London. He states that he was not influenced by the 
left, and, what can well be believed, that he had never 
been sanguine about the Conference.t He knew that 
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he was “running a mad risk”; he also knew the risk 
of doing otherwise. But these are minor considerations. 
He would not cooperate because the offer was not good 
enough. 


The end of the year had now come, and the Nehru 
Constitution had not been accepted. Civil disobedience 
had therefore to begin. The Lahore Session (Decem- 
ber, 1929) merely confirmed this conclusion. Mr. Gandhi 
had refused to preside, but in spite of his diffidence he 
took charge. He drafted and moved all the important 
resolutions. The Congress decided not to be represent- 
ed at the Conference, declared that “ Swaraj” in the 
creed meant Independence, finally dropped the Nehru 
Report, ordered all Congressmen to boycott the legis- 
latures, and authorised the All-India Congress Commit- 
tee to begin civil disobedience, including non-payment 
of taxes, as it deemed fit. 


Most opposition was from the left. The attempt 
upon the Viceroy’s life was condemned only by a narrow 
majority. The main resolution appreciated the Vice- 
roy’s efforts towards a settlement, and disapproved of 
participation in the Conference “in the existing circum- 
stances,” and these two clauses were strongly opposed. 
But these were cases of what may be called verbal 
extremism. It was most striking that there was no 
alternative programme of action to Mr. Gandhi’s. For 
the previous two years the left had been talking of 
organising the masses for direct action, and repudiating 
Gandhist limitations. Yet now, when their chance had 
come, they made very little showing against him. This 
is not merely because of any individual defects, nor 
because of Mr, Gandhi’s reputation and personal force. 
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It is also because in Indian conditions, against an oppo-. 
nent thoroughly organised and possessing a complete 
monopoly of the means of violence, his method has many 
advantages. 

The division between the No-Changers and the 
Swarajists had long ceased to have any reality. Motilal. 
Nehru was in the forefront in support of civil disobedi-. 
ence, and the Swaraj Party as a whole left the legisla- 
tures forthwith. In the Assembly it had been weaken- 
ed by secessions on the right, and the other groups did. 
not at first obey the Congress decision. But the Cong-. 
ress having spoken definitely for action, support began. 
to rally from the popular side, and from the wealthy 
also. As if to help the industrialists to make up their 
minds, the Government early in 1930 proposed to give 
a preference to British cotton imports. The capitalists. 
unanimously protested, and several more nationalist 
members left the Assembly. 

The Congress now began to receive much support 
from the capitalists, more than had been given to it in 
the Non-cooperation period. The ratio decision and 
other such considerations are no doubt mainly responsi-. 
ble, but probably they were moved also by the reflection. 
that the new scheme was still under discussion, and. 
therefore in contrast to the situation in 1920 “ pressure ” 
could expect to achieve something. Mr. Gandhi was by 
no means indifferent to their requirements. He wanted 
them to come in: “Indeed, when the mercantile com-. 
munity is converted to the national cause, we shall not 
be long attaining our goal.”* For, he explained, if they 
wished they could stop all imports. 


* Y. I. 30—5—1929. 
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He first communicated privately to the Prime 
Minister, and then published* his eleven points. They 
‘were not presented as exhaustive, but 


ee oh: let the Viceroy satisfy us with regard to 
these very simple but vital needs of India. He 
will then hear no talk of civil disobedience ; 
and the Congress will heartily participate in any 
Conference where there is a perfect freedom of 
expression and demand.”’+ 


The demands were: (1) Total prohibition; 
(2) Reduction of the ratio to 1 sh. 4 d.; (3) Reduction 
of the land revenue at least by 50% and its subjection 
to legislative control; (4).Abolition of the Salt Tax ; 
(5) Reduction of military expenditure at least by 50% 
to begin with; (6) Reduction of the salaries of the 
highest grade services by half or less, so as to suit the 
reduced revenue; (7) Protective tariff on foreign cloth ; 
(8) Passage of the Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill; 
(9) Discharge of all political prisoners, save those con- 
‘demned for murder or attempt to murder, or trial by 
ordinary judicial tribunals, withdrawal of all political 
prosecutions, abrogation of Sec. 121-A (sedition), and 
Regulation III of 1818, and permission to all Indian 
exiles to return; (10) Abolition of the C. I. D. or its 
popular control ;. (11). Permission to use fire-arms for 
self-defence, subject to popular control. 


Just as (9) and (10) can be regarded as provided 
more especially for the “left,” (3) and (4) for the pea- 
sants, and (1) and (7) for the social reformers, No- 
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Changers and himself, so (2), (7) and (8) may be con- 
sidered the demands of the capitalists. Mr. Gandhi 
denies that in making the demands he was voicing the 
interests of the industrialists, presumably because these 
measures would benefit others also. But the demands 
for the lowered ratio, the Haji Bill and protection for 
the cloth industry came from the capitalists. concerned, 
and if granted would benefit them more than anybody. 
It was a programme designed to maintain class-peace, 
and yet to mobilise all classes for action. 

The only important class which missed the appeal 
to its interests was the industrial workers, who had been. 
very active for the past two years. Indeed just at this 
time began a big strike on the G. I. P. Railway. The 
campaign was organised in the name of the masses, and 
was designed to appeal to the peasants and to use their 
energy. This ignoring of the working-class was there- 
fore pointed, and it may be assumed intentional, a reply 
to the left, the “party of violence” which Mr. Gandhi 
was avowedly fighting. They had emphasised the im- 
portance of the working-class. He would show that the 
peasants, who are no less poor, and far more numerous, 
could also act, under his leadership. It was also in 
accordance with his principle, which he had followed 
except in South Africa, of not making use of the 
workers for political purposes. He was afraid of their 
violence ; their leadership, both right and left, and their 
ideas, were such that he could not have controlled them ; 
and action by the workers would have alienated the 
capitalists. He was aware of the danger of class- 
disputes : 

“The greatest obstacle in the path. of non-vio- 
lence is the presence in our midst of the in- 
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digenous interests that have sprung up from 
British rule, the interests of monied men, specu- 
lators, scrip holders, land holders, factory 
owners and the like. All these do not always 
realise that they are living on the blood of the 
masses, and when they do they become as 
callous as the British principals whose tools 
and agents they are. If like the Japanese 
Samurai they could but realise that they must 
give up their blood-stained gains, the battle is 
won for non-violence.”* 


He probably lost little by not making use of the 
workers, for their best-prepared sections were exhaust- 
ed by two years of intense activity, and could have 
done no more. A general strike on the railways was 
perhaps not inconceivable at that time. But nothing 
could have kept such a strike non-violent. Moreover, 
though it does not apparently violate any of the princi- 
ples of satyagraha, it hardly fits in with the method 
which Mr. Gandhi has always used, of developing his 
movements gradually, man by man, from a small begin- 
ning. A strike must start in a dramatic fashion, and 
quickly obtain most of its potential support, or it will 
fail; it is necessarily a mass affair. The two methods 
perhaps correspond to the mentality of the peasants and 
the workers respectively, and help to explain why Mr. 
Gandhi distrusts the working-class movement. 


If the strike-wave was receding, the peasants were 
about to begin a phase of great activity, and though this 
was not known, the programme and plan of action were 
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designed to appeal to them. As in other respects, in this 
also, the civil disobedience campaign was more boldly 
conceived than the Non-cooperation movement of ten 
years before. The difference may have represented the: 
degree in which the psychology of the people had 
changed in the interval. In 1921 discontent was still 
inchoate, and would probably not have responded in a 
satisfactory way to an economic programme. In this 
period, the masses were more deeply moved, but they 
came forward more accustomed to the idea of peaceful 
mass action, and to the idea that their immediate eco- 
nomic difficulties might be solved by political means. 


This may have been the attitude of the peasants. 
It was probably that of a large part of the working-class 
also. But it was not that of the most forward section 
of the workers, especially the Bombay mill-workers, nor 
obviously of the poorer section of the educated class. 
The former in 1928 and 1929, the latter in 1929 and 1930, 
and perhaps some of the peasants of the United Pro- 
vinces in 1931 and 1932, were almost ready for insurrec- 
tion, in spite of “the machine-guns, the tanks and the 
aeroplanes of the English.” 


Mr. Gandhi regarded the eleven points as the sub- 
stance of independence. He compared them to the 
Punjab and the Khilafat grievances of 1920. “For if 
they are not included in Swaraj it can have no meaning 
for the nation ; and if we generate sufficient strength to 
gain these points, we have strength enough to gain an 
independence constitution.’”* 


* Y. 1, 12—3-— 1930. 
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For it is noticeable that in this movement also, little 
was said of Swaraj. He had long ago accepted the view 
that Swaraj should be defined, but he refused to be 
drawn into a discussion about it. “I am not interested 
in words, and I never worry myself about the form of 
government.” What form would his democracy take ? 
“I do not know ; the method alone interests me.”* But 
these expressions do not mean, as such statements pro- 
bably meant in 1920, that he was not genuinely aiming 
at Swaraj. Then he “kept the Punjab and Khilafat 
wrongs separate from Swaraj’’}; now the eleven points 
were intended to “ give a body in part to the elusive 
word independence,’ to direct attention towards “ the 
solution for which vocal India is consciously, and the 
dumb millions are unconsciously thirsting.”"$ Mr. 
Gandhi was more in earnest about Swaraj than ten 
years before ; and in this he was sharing the change in 
popular feeling. He said clearly “...... this time the 
object of civil disobedience is double—the repeal of the 
tax and the repeal of the British bondage of which the 
salt-tax is but an offshoot.”€ It was to be “the final 
conflict ” ; “if civil disobedience is not developed to the 
fullest. extent possible now, it may not be for another 
generation.’’§ 


This “ giving a body to independence” is a thing 
which Mr. Gandhi had never previously done, and it is 
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_ another example of the change in his methods due to the 
necessity of gaining control over such an unruly move- 
ment. It is no less a breach with his practice hitherto 
to launch an aggressive movement in the absence of any 
striking provocation. He may be said for the first time 
in his life to have taken the offensive. The same consi- 
derations no doubt explain it. But there is no need to 
apologise for it. He had a grievance, which was none 
the less serious for being of long standing, and was such 
as in the past has always been held to justify any means 
up to open warfare to remedy it. 


It was at this time, when the eleven points were 
published, that his doubts were dispelled, the inner con- 
flict was resolved, and he decided how to launch civil 
disobedience. Mention has been made of his curious 
and very unusual aloofness during 1929, and his profes- 
sions of “weakness” and “ unfitness” when he was 
elected President. He felt that he could not control 
the violence of the public, or enforce his will in the 
Congress. He had hoped that “a way out of the encir- 
cling gloom” would be found on the Ist of January. 
On that day the issue was decided: the Congress was 
bound to take action, and he began to prepare. The 
note of decision in his statements is clear: 


“ British domination must cease. 
“ British exploitation must cease. 


“British administration, which is costing the 
country far beyond its means, must end now, 
not in the remote future.’’* 


*Y. I, 23—1—1930. 
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But even while preparing for action he seems to have 
doubted it. There is an air of resignation to the in- 
evitable violence, which he had never shown before. 


“ There is a lot of violence in the air, and you will 
have to immolate yourselves in the flames, if 
there are violent outbursts when and if I am 
DUE INTO Fain io 


“You will of course be ready to march to jail, 
but I do not think you will be called upon to 
go to jail. The higher and severer ordeal I 

have just now pictured for you awaits you. I 
do not know what form civil disobedience is to 
take, but I am desperately in search of an 
effective formula.’’* 


The next week he told Dr. Tagore that he was “ furious- 
ly thinking night and day and I do not yet see any light 
coming out of the surrounding darkness.” 


On the 26th January “Independence Day” was 
celebrated, and great meetings took place throughout 
the country. There was general surprise at the im- 
mense response, and the peaceful nature of the demons- 
trations. This event seems to have made up Mr. Gandhi’s 
mind. It was ‘unmistakable proof that the Congress 
still remains the one body to rule the hearts of the mass- 
es.”+ Later however he denied that any external event 
had been responsible. The inner conflict, which had 
been the only barrier, ceased, and he was now certain 
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that the campaign was long overdue.* “Suddenly, as 
in a flash, I saw the light in the Ashram. Self-confidence 
returned .... the voice within is clear.”+ What he had 
put before the Vidyapith students as a doctrine of de- 
‘Spair now commended itself to him as the plan by which 
success might be achieved. | | 


“Non-violence is not of much consequence if it 
can flourish only in a congenial atmosphere. It 
is not then non-violence. It may easily be fear 
of being hurt.” 


ese: working in a hostile atmosphere, he runs 
the risk of forces of violence, which till then 
were held under check from mutual fear, being 
let loose through the restraint of such fear 
being removed...... The non-violent party 
must then prove its creed by being ground to 
powder between the two mill-stones. If there 
is such a party, all is well for India and the 
world. My hope and plans are built upon an 
ever-increasing faith in the existence of that 
party of true non-violence.” + 


Shortly after, the Working Committee passed a 
resolution in accordance with his new scheme, authoris- 
ing him and those working with him who believed in 
non-violence for the purpose of achieving Purna Swaraj 
as an article of faith, to initiate and control civil dis- 
obedience ; the rest, who had not that belief, being left 
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to cooperate and to carry on in an undefined manner 
when the leaders were arrested. 


“The resolution of the Working Committee gives 


me my charter of freedom, if it also binds me 
in the tightest chains. It is the formula of 
which I have been in search all these long and 
weary months.... My difficulty was funda- 
mental. I saw that I could not work out 
ahimsa through an organisation holding a 
variety of mentalities. It could not be subject 
to the decision of majorities...... Hence the 


necessity for freedom from Congress control... 


The responsibility devolving on me is the 
greatest I have ever undertaken.” 


Again, somewhat differently : 


‘ 


‘ 


. 


One difficulty in the way was that the Congress 
claiming to represent the whole nation could 
not very well offer civil disobedience and dis- 


own responsibility for violence especially by 


Congressmen. I have procured discharge from 
that limitation by taking over the responsi- 
bility for launching civil disobedience. I repre- 
sent no one but myself and at the most those 
whom I may enroll for the campaign.”’* 


Let this not be taken to mean that I disown 
moral responsibility for violence done by a 
single Congressman, and if some violence done 
by Congressmen produces such a shock in my 
system that I cannot bear it, I cannot say what 
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I should then do. For in all such things I am 
not guided by reason but by instinct, in other 
words by the inner voice, and one never knows. 
where that voice may lead you to.’’* 


He was thus reverting to his old practice of organ- 
ising satyagraha through a special selected body. The 
reason for this preference will also be made clear. But 
in this case it was to make no practical difference, 
except that an example of purer non-violence would be 
set at the start. For he expected a response from all 
over the country, and on his arrest “ non-violence of the 
activest type” was to be set going. “....the reins of © 
the movement will still remain in the hands of those of 
my associates who believe in non-violence as an article 
of faith. Of course the Congress will be free to chalk 
out what course of action commends itself to it........ 
once I am arrested the whole general responsibility 
shifts to the Congress.’ 


I have given much space to this episode because it 
illustrates very effectively the change which Mr. 
Gandhi's usually cool and critical mind undergoes 
during these periods of excitement and intense pie- 
occupation with public affairs. Normally he would, I 
believe, be incapable of accepting such a flimsy subterfuge 
as this, From the quotations given the process of thought 
should be clear. There were three alternatives: he might 
take no action, but then there would be violence; he 
might take action, and call it off, as at Bardoli, when the 
inevitable violence took place, but then he would be 
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repudiated by the majority of Congressmen ; or he might 
take action and continue it in spite of violence. The 
last was obviously the only tolerable alternative. But 
he had always regarded violence by nationalists as 
humiliating to him personally: the Chauri Chaura 
affair was “ the bitterest humiliation.” He still felt this, 
and this was his difficulty. He was accustomed in such 
a case to reestablish his position, and to punish the 
criminals, by fasting or suspending the movement. It 
took him all these months to persuade himself not to do 
so. At length therefore he devised this formula where- 
by he could disown responsibility and save himself from 
the humiliation of violence—so long as it occurred only 
in moderation. For he would not disown such responsi- 
bility altogether: he must still be the nation’s 
conscience. 

To this extent the plan was clear by the end of 
January. A month later he had decided the details. 
He would begin with civil disobedience of the salt law. 
The idea was “to concentrate the national attention on 
all these points,” but in fact only prohibition, the cloth 
boycott, and salt were made use of. The reason for the 
selection of salt are plain enough. Its repeal would be 
a tangible, if small, benefit to practically everybody, and 
most of all to the poorest. The tax had been changed 
from time to time, and the whole matter had been much 
discussed and condemned, until it was a standing grie- 
vance. But salt being a Government monopoly, no 
clashes of class interest were involved, and the griev- 
ance was not so serious that the danger of violence 
would be great. Breach of the salt law would be arti- 
ficial, political, as much as economic in its import. It 
was the only demand of the eleven which there was any 
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serious chance of achieving. And it lent itself easily 
to practical action by everybody. This was understood. 
What Mr. Gandhi perhaps alone knew, was the response 
which that apparently trivial demand would call forth. 
Many even among Congressmen were as sceptical as 
outsiders. It is one of the most striking instances of 
Mr. Gandhi’s ability to feel with the masses. 

On March the 2nd he wrote in his usual way to the 
Viceroy, announcing his ‘proposed action. The letter 
was in his best style, passionate, clear, and well argued. 
He wished, he wrote, to cause harm to no Englishman. 
But British rule, as distinct from individuals, is a curse. 
It has exploited and impoverished the country. “It has 
reduced us politically to serfdom. It has sapped the 
foundations of our culture. And by the policy of dis- 
armament it has degraded us spiritually.” He regretted 
the failure of negotiations, but defended his attitude. 
Britain was unwilling to do anything which would 
prejudice its trade. But the exploitation of India must 
cease. He reviewed the principal economic grievances, 
concluding with a politely worded but very telling attack 
upon the Viceroy’s salary. But no party is willing to 
give up the spoils; conference is no remedy. “It is not 
a matter of carrying conviction by argument. The 
matter resolves itself into one of matching forces.” He 
expounded his new policy on violence; and proceeded 
to invite the Viceroy to “pave the way for the immedi- 
ate removal” of the grievances, and so to lead to a real 
conference between equals. Otherwise he would pro- 
ceed on the 11th March, with others, to disregard the 
provisions of the Salt Laws. 

The demand is unusually indefinite. Peace could 
be kept if the Government “ paved the way” or “ con- 
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formed to the substance of the letter.” He was anxious 
that no detail or technicality should prevent a confer- 
ence, but I do not think that he expected any reply, or 
that he would have agreed to forgo action without a 
substantial concession. He was not surprised that there 
was no response from the Government. 


On the 12th March he started forth with 79 com- 
panions, all from the Ashram or the Vidyapith, 
‘inmates of the Ashram and those who have submitted 
to its discipline and assimilated the spirit of its methods.” 
No women were taken “out of consideration for the 
Government,” and, presumably, of non-violence. They 
were to walk to Dandi on the sea-coast, and this occu- 
pied more than three weeks, till the 5th April. During 
the interval no action was taken in any other part of the 
country. All attention was concentrated on the Dandi 
march, and Mr. Gandhi's talks to the villagers and satya- 
grahis by the way. The whole country read of his 
determination never to return to the Ashram until 
Swaraj was established. It was “for me at least, the 
final struggle for freedom.” They read his celebrated 
sermon on “ Turning the Searchlight Inward ” in which 
he rebuked the satyagrahis for accepting, and their hosts 
by the wayside for offering, excessive hospitality. At 
the end of the march he complimented the Government 
on its policy of non-interference. The day after his 
arrival at Dandi, the 6th April, was the first day of the 
National Week, and so was celebrated with fasting and 
prayer, after which the breach of the salt law, which 
was described as a sacrifice, was solemnly performed. 
Only from that moment were others allowed to begin 
civil disobedience. 
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Having thus started off the movement with all pre- 
cautions possible, he expected that he would have to 
leave it to develop spontaneously. He suggested the 
names of his immediate successors, and made all pre- 
parations, but though many other leaders were arrested 
during the National Week, he was spared. Accordingly 
he proceeded with his plan, and toured through the vil- 
lages of Gujarat. 


In spite of all precautions, there occurred towards 
the end of April a number of cases of violence. But, in 
accordance with the new theory, he took no special 
steps. In only one case, that at Chittagong, was there 
a deliberate attempt at violence from the popular side, 
and for this the Congress could not be held responsible. 
‘The Sholapur affair occurred after Mr. Gandhi’s arrest. 
He held that “In Karachi, Peshawar and Madras, the 
firing would appear to have been unprovoked and 
unnecessary.” 


Unlike the Non-cooperation movement, this cam- 
paign was to involve civil disobedience from the start. 
Nevertheless the old Non-cooperation atmosphere was 
revived as far as possible. Government servants were 
called upon to resign, and in Gujarat at least, many did 
so. Students were asked to leave Government-aided 
schools, and lawyers the courts: in neither case was 
there any noticeable response. But the boycott of 
foreign cloth attained an intensity never before known. 
People were asked to give up drink and drugs, and at 
the end of April Mr. Gandhi himself inaugurated the 
campaign of cutting down toddy-trees, which he argues 
are useless except for their special, harmful purpose, 
and impoverish the soil. Foreign cloth shops, and drink 
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and drug shops were picketted, this work being reserved 
for the women. When in April a Press Ordinance was 
enforced, he called upon newspapers to refuse to fur- 
nish securities, and to cease publication or challenge the 
authorities to seize their property. After his arrest in 
May, boycott of British goods, for the first time, and of 
British banking, insurance and other such firms, was 
instituted. The boycott of foreign cloth was minutely 
organised with the assistance of merchant firms, and the 
public was asked to boycott newspapers which conti- 
nued publication. Many of these boycotts were very 
effective, and much damage was done to British trade. 
Mr. Gandhi had written years before that the next 
civil disobedience campaign would be “a fight to a 
finish,” and this was the spirit in which it was conduct- 
ed. Compared with the Non-cooperation campaign, it 
was in almost every way more extensive. The boycotts 
were more numerous, and more effective, and the pro- 
gramme of civil disobedience was such as to allow 
almost everybody to take some part. In addition to the 
salt law, the forest laws were civilly broken in the 
Bombay Presidency and the Central Provinces, land 
revenue was withheld in parts of the ryotwari provinces, 
and the chaukidari tax was withheld in Bengal. Towards 
the end of the year, after much hesitation, rent was 
withheld in some districts of the United Provinces. Mr. 
Gandhi’s own pronouncements showed little liking for 
satyagraha other than against the salt law, but he gave a 
general direction that “ other suitable means” could be 
adopted, subject only to truth and non-violence. After 
his arrest the campaign was to be pushed on with all 
possible vigour; the direction was left in the hands of 
the Congress ; and ultimately it was to be self-directing. 
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“Mass civil disobedience means spontaneous action. 
The workers will merely guide the masses in the begin- 
ning stage. Later the masses will regulate the move- 
ment themselves.”* 

Such a statement, like the new theory of non-vio- 
lence, is practically an admission that the movement 
could not be kept within the traditional bounds of non-. 
violence in thought, word and deed. It was in fact not 
so restrained. There was not much physical violence—. 
after the first few weeks very little indeed. But 
especially after Mr. Gandhi’s arrest the struggle took. 
on a bitter, uncompromising character unknown before.. 
His determination to win Swaraj at any cost was a 
reflection of that of the people. They displayed very 
generally extraordinary courage in the face of assaults. 
and shooting, in marked contrast to what happened in. 
1921. The boycott of British goods was very charac-- 
teristic. It is a measure certainly not calculated to 
reduce hatred, and Mr. Gandhi had been arguing against 
it only a year before. The feeling generally was less. 
exalted, less idealistic and happy, than in the Non-co- 
operation days. Then the doctrine that they must. 
deserve Swaraj found wide acceptance, and resulted in 
a great effort at social reform. Now, far more than then, 
attention was directed to the main political question, to. 
hitting the enemy. The public had learnt much since: 
1921, and the idea that internal purification would win. 
Swaraj was hardly to be taken seriously. Mr. Gandhi 
also had learnt much. He laid all emphasis on disci- 
pline, unity, internal strength, and these virtues were. 
displayed by the people in practice. His expressions at 
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this time show something of the bitterness and frustra- 
tion of those six years of helplessness. He spoke of 


“the awful evil of the system of Indian govern- 
ment”; “loyalty to a state so corrupt is a sin, 
disloyalty a virtue.”* ‘I must put forth all my 
effort or retire altogether and for all time from 
public life. I feel that now is the time or it 
will be never.’’} 


It is a complete mistake to see in his precautions and 
‘non-violence an effort to procure the defeat of the move- 
ment. He at least was all out for victory. 


Yet his conduct, for a leader bent on victory, was 
at first sight certainly strange. He directly encouraged 
only salt-satyagraha, picketting liquor and foreign cloth, 
and cutting down toddy-trees. After the campaign 
began, all his fellow-leaders were soon arrested, but he 
had a month of freedom—though of course he did not 
know this beforehand. Instead of using his relative im- 
munity to conduct propaganda in the big towns through- 
out the country, he remained in the villages of northern 
Gujarat. As the immense support which the agitation 
obtained all over the country was revealed, instead of 
applying it to a drastic purpose such as withholding land 
revenue, he diverted it into salt-raids. Many in the 
movement began to question whether his lead was as 
effective as it might have been. 


He was in a peculiar position. He could not wholly 
‘approve of much of the activity of his followers, but he 
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knew that he could not stop it, and he had to take advan- 
tage of its political effects. He felt that his example 
was as it were a centre of attraction pulling the people 
aside from their own path, yet not strong enough to pull 
them completely to him. If he had led them their way, 
he would have greatly strengthened their movement, but 
it would, he assumed, have degenerated more and more 
into a violent struggle with the authorities, to which 
there was no end but complete defeat and demoralisa- 
tion. In spite therefore of the apparent disadvantages 
and even absurdity of what he did, he countenanced 
nothing of which he did not fully approve. He remain-. 
ed in the villages, opposed social boycott, stressed the 
constructive programme, and directed people’s hatred 
upon toddy-trees. It may not be true that there is no 
middle path between satyagraha and violent revolution, 
but any such method applied to a whole country would. 
certainly be extremely difficult to follow. The General 
Strike is now agreed to be a myth. The contention that 
Mr. Gandhi’s leadership at its own level was weak and 
ineffective is not clearly established. 

Instead then of shrinking at the outbreaks of vio- 
lence, he proposed to extend the campaign. His next step 
was to organise “raids” on the official salt-works ; and 
this new departure demanded a letter to the Viceroy. 
Having announced his intention, he proceeded with a 
denunciation of the methods of repression adopted by the 
Government: of the mendacity, as he thought it, of their 
replies to his propaganda on salt and other subjects ; and 
generally, of the “veiled form of martial law” under 
which the country was now living. “ Before then the 
reign of terrorism that has just been begun overwhelms 
India, I feel that I must take a bolder step, and if possi- 
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ble divert your wrath in a cleaner if more drastic 
channel.” 


In consequence of his proposal to lead “raids” he 
was arrested early in the morning of the 5th of May, 
under Regulation 25 of 1827, and detained as usual in 
the Yeravda Central Prison. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE INTERLUDE 


There now begins that queer interval in Mr. 
Gandhi's life, a year of heavy work, momentous negotia- 
tions, imposing conferences, which had less beneficial 
result perhaps than the work of any other period in his 
Jong career. It is not however in any sense other than 
this to be called a “ tragedy.” Mr. Gandhi himself does 
not regret what he did at this time; he does not feel 
that he missed an opportunity which he might with 
better effect have taken. 


He was arrested on the 5th May, 1930, and released 
on the 26th January, 1931, and all the interval was 
spent in Yeravda. Two weeks after his arrest, Mr. 
Slocombe interviewed him in the jail and published 
terms of settlement to which he would agree. He 
demanded “the substance of independence”; and the 
immediate concession of four of the eleven points: 
abolition of the Salt Act; total prohibition ; protective 
tariff on foreign cloth ; and a partial amnesty to political 
prisoners—one for each of the main groups to which 
the points were designed to appeal. 
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The negotiations were then taken up by Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru and Mr. M. R. Jayakar, with the rather 
lukewarm approval of the Viceroy. Mr. Gandhi sent 
to the Nehrus his suggestions, on similar lines to those 
given to Mr. Slocombe. At the Conference, the ques- 
tion of independence was not to be ruled out “if any- 
body raised it.” 


“Even if the foregoing terms are accepted, I 
should not care to attend the Conference un- 
less in the event of going out of prison I gained 
self-confidence, which I have not at present.” 


in his covering letter he again pleaded his inability to 


give a decided opinion, “being temperamentally so 
built.” 


The Nehrus’ reply showed that they were not satis- 
fied with Mr. Gandhi’s first condition about the Confer- 
ence. The terms finally decided upon were such that 
the Viceroy considered discussion impossible, and the 
negotiations ceased. 


Mr. Gandhi’s earlier terms are distinctly weaker 
than the later ones. It is a clear instance of his sensitive- 
ness to, and dependence upon the feeling of others. But 
it must be remembered that he was in jail, which though 
it involves no physical hardship to him, is especially 
punitive to his active, extroverted type of mind. The 
sudden change on his arrest, from his constant pre- 
occupation with important public affairs, to concentra- 
tion upon his jail regime, the Ashram rules and the 
Gita, must have involved some effort of self-control, and 
the remarks here quoted show plainly a loss of 
confidence. 
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At the end of January, 1931, Mr. Gandhi and all the 
other members of the Working Committee were releas- 
ed, following upon the announcement at the end of the 
First Round Table Conference that the Government 
wished those engaged in civil disobedience to take part 
in the subsequent consultations. His first remark to a 
pressman was that this release made a difficult situation 
“more difficult still. “The authorities evidently have 
not perceived that the movement has so much affected 
the mass mind that leaders, however prominent, will be 
utterly unable to dictate to them a particular course of 
action.” But he welcomed the announcement, though 
it was still far from meeting the Congress demand. 


The announcement had said: 


“The view of His Majesty’s Government is that 
responsibility for the Government of India 
should be placed upon the Legislatures, Central 
and Provincial, with such provisions as may be 
necessary to guarantee, during a period of tran- 
sition, the observance of certain obligations and 
to meet certain special circumstances, and also 
with such guarantees as are required by the 
minorities to protect their political liberties and 
rights. In such statutory safeguards as may be 
made for meeting the needs of the transitional 
period, it will be the primary concern of His 
Majesty’s Government to see that the reserved 
powers are so framed and exercised as not to 
prejudice the advance of India through the new 
Constitution to full responsibility for her own 
Government.” 


After such a declaration, Mr. Gandhi said, the Congress 
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would have been bound at any stage to enter upon dis- 
cussions of its claims. -A satyagrahi “must grasp the 
hand of friendship whenever there is the slightest pre- 
text. The pretext here was the unexpectedly unani- 
mous Indian demand, the British response, inadequate 
though it was, and the utter sincerity running through 
Lord Irwin’s conversations.’’* 


After some unavoidable delays, he wrote to the 
Viceroy on the 13th February, asking for an interview. 
It was granted, and the discussions began which result- 
ed on the 5th March in the Gandhi-Irwin agreement. 

On the Constitution the agreement read (clause 2): 


ape ree the scope of future discussions is stated, 


with the assent of His Majesty’s Government, to 
be with the object of considering further the 
scheme for the Constitutional Government of 
India discussed at the Round Table Conference. 
Of the scheme there outlined, Federation is an 
essential part. So also are Indian responsibility, 
and reservations or safeguards in the interests 
of India, for such matters as, for instance, 
Defence, External Affairs, the position of 
Minorities, the financial credit of India, and the 
discharge of obligations.” 


Civil disobedience was suspended, with the boycott of 
British goods, and picketting was restricted to that per- 
mitted by the ordinary law. Ordinances except those 
relating to terrorism and Burma were withdrawn. 
Amnesty was limited to non-violent prisoners charged 
for activities arising from the civil disobedience move- 
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ment. Fines paid were not to be returned, but those 
not realised were to be remitted. Property confiscated, 
if still in Government’s possession, was to be returned, 
subject to certain reservations. Local Governments 
were to “ pursue a liberal policy ” in reinstating officials 
who had resigned. The Salt Acts were not modified, 
except for the benefit of villages immediately adjoining 
areas where salt could be obtained. 


The terms had to be ratified by the Working Com- 
mittee, who were consulted throughout the long nego- 
tiations. They pressed for many amendments, especially 
for an inquiry into the conduct of the police in sup- 
pressing the movement, and a more generous amnesty. 
Mr. Gandhi argued that if everybody was satisfied, it 
would be not a compromise but a victory. It is reported 
that he confronted each member of the Working Com- 
mittee individually with the question whether he should 
break on each of the main controversial points, or on 
all. The alternative was hardly a practical policy, and 
the Committee therefore submitted. 


Apart from the constitutional question, the matter 
which caused the greatest public opposition was that of 
the political prisoners. The Viceroy offered to postpone 
the executions in the Lahore Conspiracy Case until after 
the Karachi Session of the Congress, but Mr. Gandhi 
was opposed to such a trick; and though he seems to 
have been left with a faint hope that the sentences would 
be commuted, Bhagat Singh and the others were hanged 
just before the Session. _ 

Hardly less important was the case of the Garhwal 


Riflemen, who had refused to fire upon a crowd, and 
had been sentenced to long terms of imprisonment. Mr. 
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_ Gandhi was in a most awkward position. Their action, 
unlike that of the Sholapur prisoners, had been non- 
violent, and unlike those of the Lahore and Meerut 
prisoners, had arisen directly out of the civil disobedi- 
ence movement. On the other hand, in such a case the 
Government would be if anything more determined than 
on the matter of the terrorists, and there could have 
been no hope of mitigation of their punishment. In the 
result he took up a very dubious attitude. He seems 
to have asked for their release, but with much hesita- 
tion. He of course sympathised with their courage and 
non-violence, but argued that their conduct could not — 
be approved of, because no State could exist unless it 
could depend upon the fidelity of its servants in a crisis. 
Later he admitted that the apparent conflict between the 
duty to observe their oath—truth, and the duty not to 
fire—non-violence, could be resolved, since it was open 
to men in such a position, if at any moment they realised 
that they had done wrong in taking their oath, immedi- 
ately to repudiate it. This is what these men did, but 
of course they must be prepared to suffer the conse- 
quences, the nature of which they knew. The former 
argument seems inconsistent with the latter, and with 
belief in the supremacy of the conscience and of moral 
considerations; as well as with the view of Non-co- 
operation that it is sinful to serve such a government. 
It is a good instance of the defect of that individualistic 
mode of thought which Mr. Gandhi so well exemplifies. 
Government servants are asked to non-cooperate, but 
they are conceived as doing so individually, as a result 
of an independent conscientious conviction; it is not 
realised that they are unlikely to do so except at 
- moments of crisis, and en masse, when the issue is put 
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before them in a dramatic fashion, and that if they then 
do so, their action is likely to have disturbing conse- 
quences, 


Mr. 


tution, 


Gandhi defended the provisions on the Consti- 
though the “enchanting word” independence 


was missing. 


73 


6¢ 


The clause which carefully hides that word is 
capable, and intentionally capable, of a double 
meaning. 


Federation may be a mirage, or it may be a 


vital organic state.... Responsibility may be a 


mere shadow, or it may be a tall, majestic, un- 
bending and unbendable oak. ‘Safeguards in 
the interests of India’ may be purely illusory, 
and so many ropes tying the country hand and 
foot and strangling her by the neck, or they 
may be like so many fences protecting a tender 
plant.... If the Congress has shown readiness 
to take part in the deliberations of the Con- 
ference, it is because it seeks to make Federa- 
tion, Safeguards, Reservations...... such as 
would promote the real growth of the country 
along political, social, economic and moral lines. 
If the Congress succeeds in making its position 
acceptable to the Conference then I claim that 
the fruit of that effort will be Complete 
Independence.”’* 


What had been conceded at the First Session of the 


Conference was 


ec 


not even half enough, no approach to 


* Press Interview, 5—3—1931. 
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the goal that India has in view.”* But he had ascer- 
tained that the Congress would be free to press for com- 
plete independence.+ As he had done with regard to 
Dominion Status, Mr. Gandhi insisted on taking these 
expressions at their face-value. The other terms how- 
ever fell short of what in July he had called “the ut- 
most limit to which I can go,” and even of those which 
he had named after his release. The Working Com- 
mittee were not satisfied, and they agreed with much 
difficulty. But he had not made a bad bargain. The 
terms in detail give little, but in such a case to get any- 
thing at all is an achievement. The result probably 
represents the relative positions of the two sides. Mr. 
Gandhi described it as a victory for both. 


3 The Congress had shown astonishing strength. Mr. 
Gandhi at the Round Table Conference claimed that. it 
represented “85 per cent or 95 per cent of the popula- 
tion.” No other delegate at least had a right to question 
his claim. Among the Muslims the well-known leaders 
opposed the movement, but it had the sympathy of a 
considerable part of the community, probably a majority 
of the younger generation. Several thousands of Mus- 
lims’ went to jail. Government revenues had been seri- 
ously affected, and the boycott of British goods had 
been devastating. Such a demonstration was difficult to 
ignore. Moreover much interest was being taken in 
these events by people in other countries. The Labour 
Government was anxious to have the Congress at the 
Conference, and the delegates also pressed strongly for 
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peace. The economic crisis was now in its second year, 
and still steadily worsening. It was worth some sacri- 
fice to get such a disturbing factor as the boycott of 
British goods out of the way. 

On the other hand the Congress had not won, and 
after a year obviously could not win. The Government 
had taken drastic steps, and if necessary could go on 
jailing and lathi-charging until it had worn the satya- 
grahis down. It had overcome all other opponents, The 
violence of the first weeks of the campaign had subsided. 
The labour movement was quiet. The peasants’ move- 
ment had been powerful, and it has been argued that it 
was fear, felt equally by both sides, of agrarian disturb- 
ances, which brought the Government and the Congress 
together. I believe that this view is unsound. The 
peasants’ movement in the Central Provinces and Maha- 
rashtra had by this time been completely subdued, and 
that in Gujarat was much weakened. It has been said 
by Congressmen in touch with the peasants in Bengal 
that the movement there also was weakening, and that 
the agreement was welcomed as giving an opportunity 
for rest and reorganisation. The same thing is said of 
the United Provinces, but here it is less credible. The 
no-rent campaign had begun only in October, and it is 
unlikely that it had yet begun to collapse. The resis- 
tance in the North-West Frontier Province, which 
though apparently non-violent had caused a thorough 
panic in official circles, had been effectively crushed 
long before. Mr. Gandhi claimed that “the Working 
Committee did not enter the truce because the country 
was tired.”* But in view of these facts, and of his new 
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policy on non-violence, it is hardly possible to maintain 
that he did so for the opposite reason. It was commonly 
said by officials at the time that only a few months more 
were needed for civil disobedience to be completely 
defeated. 


The most complete account of the campaign is that 
given in the official “ India 1930—31.” This states that 
the movement was at its height in the second quarter of 
the year. Except for a revival in the Central Provinces 
due to the Forest Act satyagraha it was already slacken- 
ing in the third quarter; and the decline continued in 
the fourth quarter, except for the agrarian movement in > 
the United Provinces. In November a general decline 
took place, but in December a ‘temporary recrude- 
scence.” In the latter month two “ serious outbreaks of 
disorder in rural areas” are mentioned, but neither was 
in the supposed storm-centre, the United Provinces. 
From the beginning of 1931 up to the truce: 


‘*....the situation definitely improved. Riots and 
disturbances were generally speaking not of a 
very serious nature, and the agrarian move- 
ment which the Congress had fostered in the 
United Provinces did not appear to develop 
further. In many parts of the country, parti- 
cularly the Madras Presidency and the Punjab, 
the civil disobedience movement had by this 
time ceased to be a factor affecting the daily 
lifé of the people or causing any particular in- 
convenience to the ordinary district administra- 
tion.”’* 


* India 1930—31, 98-101. 
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This partisan but frank and detailed account provides 
no evidence at all of an agrarian situation so serious as 
to have compelled the Government to release and nego- 
tiate with-the Congress leaders. The important admis- 
sion is that “the boycott remained generally speaking 
effective.” 


The Congress needed a truce. Any course other 
than agreement, which would have involved going back 
to jail immediately, would have put it in the wrong “ in 
the eyes of the whole world,’* and would have served 
no practical purpose at all. There is really very little 
ground for criticism against Mr. Gandhi for having 
entered into an agreement. 


Civil dienbadiente had already been pases. under 
control. But though things were outwardly quiet, the 
economic crisis would not let them rest. Prices of agri- 
cultural products had fallen lower than at any time 
“within living memory”; some, especially the urban 
workers, were getting more to eat, but the great mass 
of the peasantry was being reduced even below its 
normal level. This was a new element in the situa- 
tion, a threat to class peace, which forced itself upon the 
attention. It may possibly have affected the Govern- 
ment at this time, urging them towards compromise ; it 
probably helps to explain the panic-stricken severity of 
their measures at the end of the year to crush civil dis- 
obedience before it could again be set going. It cer- 
tainly colours Mr. Gandhi's activity and langbage during 
this year far more than it had even done before. He 
never ceased to repeat that the Congress was for the 
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masses, the poor. All other interests must be subordi- 
nated to those of the peasants. The workers must have 
“all the ordinary amenities of life that a rich man 
enjoys.”* 


“Long before the Communist Party came into 
existence the Congress had decided that Swaraj 
would have no meaning that was not Swaraj 
for workers and peasants.’’} 


“Tf I represent the landed or monied or educated 
Indians, I do so to the extent that they identify 
themselves with Daridranarayana, and desire to > 
promote his interest....”+ 


Hence he would go to England in his loin-cloth. From 
the Karachi Congress to his departure for London, 
nearly five months, was almost all spent in the villages, 
in attempts to get the terms of the settlement put into 
effect and to protect the peasants. 


The civil disobedience movement of 1930 had 
achieved an improvement upon that of 1921 in that it 
had put forward a programme, in part economic, calcu- 
lated to appeal to most of the classes which could take 
part. It is an indication of the rapid change brought 
about by the economic crisis that already in 1931 that 
programme was felt to be inadequate. At the Karachi 
Session (March 1931) of the Congress, it was supple- 
mented by the celebrated Resolution on Fundamental 
Rights and Duties, which Mr. Gandhi declared to be 
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“the most important resolution of the Congress.”* The 
eleven points had balanced between the classes: this 
resolution leant definitely towards the masses. It was 
not however “more than half Communist,” as has been 
said. It was a Liberal resolution, but it conceded more 
to the left than anything yet accepted by the Congress. 


Mr. Gandhi was much affected by the crisis, but his. 
proposals were limited to his old ideas. The peasants 
were asked to pay as early and as much as possible, and 
the Government and the Zamindars were asked to be 
liberal in granting remissions. The zamindars were to 
become “ trustees,” to limit their private expenditure, 
forego “ questionable perquisites,” provide schools and 
hospitals, in short to act as the heads of joint families 
towards their tenants, who in their turn weuld reject 
the doctrine that the land belonged to themselves. The 
zamindars were asked to trust and to join the Congress, 
which would see that the tenants scrupulously fulfilled 
such obligations as they had admitted to be just. The 
Congress would investigate abuses and advise legal 
relief for the tenants, but would discourage them from 
taking matters into their own hands.* 


It was complained that the mills which had come to 
an agreement with the Congress on the Swadeshi and 
boycott policy were proposing to reduce wages and in 
other ways causing discontent among the workers. The 
Working Committee and Mr. Gandhi personally request- 
ed them not to do so, pointing out that it was incon- 
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sistent with the position of the Congress as represent-. 
ing millions of agricultural and industrial workers to 
allow its agreement to cover such conditions. 


“The Congress can never allow the labourer to be. 
exploited. In other words, his position must 
not be worse than before the boycott.... The 
peaceful road to Swaraj lies through coordina- 
nation, not antagonism, of all national effort. 
And this coordination must move towards one 
grand consummation—Freedom of labour, 
whether in the field or in the factory.’’* 


There is no thought of organising economic life in order 
to abolish starvation. “Full economic freedom for the 
toiling millions” is enough. It is the liberal view. 


So also he demanded equality. The Fundamental 
Rights resolution is full of this idea. Millionaires were 
asked to spend no more than Rs. 500 per month. There 
is “ essential equality ” between workers and capitalists. 
For “every man has an equal right to the necessaries 
of life.” The worker’s remedy if equality is denied him 
is Non-cooperation aiming at the capitalist’s conversion. 
Similarly the Princes must achieve equality with their 
subjects. 

“ ...a federation of the people and Princes will 
have meaning only when the Princes will stoop. 
to conquer, will stoop to the level of their peo- 
ple, just as we ask the Englishman to descend 
from the heights of Simla to the plains. But 
we do not want to give them any notice of this. 
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We will trust them to conform to the spirit of 
the times, and I am sure that if we succeed in 
getting everything else the Princes will offer no 
difficulty.’’* 


It is not hypercritical to point out a different tone, 
and meaning, in his insistence that Europeans must 
come down to a level of equality with Indians. He pro- 
mised to support Mr. Walchand Hirachand’s demand 
that “ The right of the future Indian Parliament to dis- 
criminate between Nationals and non-Nationals, when- 
ever Indian interests require it, shall remain intact and 
unimpaired.” When he talks to the workers of equality 
with the capitalists, it is abstract, legal, at best psycho- 
logical and moral equality which he desires. When he 
discusses equality between Indians and Europeans it is 
material, economic and _ political equality that he 
demands, and the process of achieving it may be 
“harsh.” Complaint is sometimes made of the merely 
racial element in Mr, Gandhi’s politics. It is apt to be 
forgotten that he is leading a nationalist movement. 


He had shown the same difference of attitude in- 
deed in 1922. On property also these views are those 
which he had always professed. But they suited the 
times very well. For now perhaps more than ever, the 
Congress seemed to be identified in its politics with the 
more aggressive wing of the industrial and commercial 
capitalists. The commercial men, especially of Bombay, 
had supported civil disobedience far more than in 1921, 
and far more than had been expected. Even so, it had 
been the smaller merchants who had given their sup- 
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port. For the most part the very wealthy, and the mill- 
owners of Bombay, had not done so. Now however, the 
situation had changed. The Congress had forced a 
truce, Mr. Gandhi seemed to be all-powerful, and the 
wealthy crowded round him. Mr. Walchand Hirachand 
obtained his support in opposition to the European Asso- 
ciation. The Bombay Millowners had long conferences 
with him “ eager to cooperate in completing the boycott 
of foreign cloth.”*. Mr. H. P. Mody conducted propa- 
ganda for protection against Japanese competition 
through the columns of “ Young India.” Mr. Gandhi 
addressed a meeting of the Federation of Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce at Delhi, and told them that the pri- 
mary interest of the Congress must be the protection 
of the poor peasantry. 


The Karachi Session of the Congress, wihich was 
held there weeks after the truce, was principally a 
demonstration of the left. When Mr. Gandhi was for 
action, the left followed him. When he called off action, 
on terms which could not pretend to give victory, 
opposition revived. Only a few days before the Session 
the Lahore Case prisoners were executed. In the course 
of their prolonged trial, in the intervals of being beaten 
in the dock and going on hungerstrike, these men had 
expounded views which appealed strongly to the younger 
Congressmen. They did not attach importance to 
terrorism, but called for recognition of the interests of 
the masses, and avowed themselves socialists. On their 
execution a wave of sentiment submerged the country, 
and Mr. Gandhi himself was much affected. He was 
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quite unjustly criticised for not having saved them—he 
was greeted with black flags at Karachi—and the event 
greatly strengthened the opposition. The resolution was 
worded with far less restraint than is usual in refer- 
encés to this delicate subject. Nevertheless Mr. Gandhi 
supported it and praised their courage. In July two 
attempts were made upon the lives of officials: he felt 
that he was partly responsible, and publicly expressed 
his regret for the Karachi resolution. 


With the aid of this concession however, and the 
resolution on fundamental rights, he held his own in the 
Congress. The aim of Complete Independence was 
reiterated, and the Congress delegation at the Round 
Table Conference was instructed therefore to seek “to 
give the nation control over the defence forces, externa! 
affairs, finance, fiscal and economic policy, and to have 
a scrutiny by an impartial tribunal of the financial tran- 
sactions of the British Government in India.... and the 
right to either party to end the partnership at will, pro- 
vided however that the Congress delegation will be free 
to accept such adjustments as may be demonstrably 
necessary in the interests of India.” Mr. Gandhi insist- 
ed on having this resolution passed without change. 
Attendance at the Conference was thus secured. A few 
days later the Working Committee decided tentatively 
that Mr. Gandhi should be its sole delegate. 


But attendance at the Conference implied that there 
was a chance of getting what the Congress wanted: not 
merely interim terms, but ultimate aims, the “ substance 
of independence.” Mr. Gandhi, though he also express- 
ed doubt, seems seriously to have thought that there 
was such a chance. In 1929 Lord Irwin had “simply 
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_ reiterated the goal of Dominion Status. Today, Dominion 
Status is in words a certainty, and it is within our 
power to make it as comprehensive as possible, so as to 
mean complete independence.”* 


Certain conditions were of course necessary, of 
which the chief was the long-awaited change of heart on 
the part of Britain. Mr. Gandhi did not think that it 
had taken place. Then all would have been over. But 
sufficient had occurred to allow of hope. It must be 
remembered that this “irrepressible optimist” was in 
personal contact with Lord Irwin. This is Lord Irwin’s 
achievement, his title to fame as a Viceroy. By his own > 
sincerity and the genuineness of his sympathy, he per- 
suaded Mr. Gandhi that the British ruling class was also 
becoming liberal, and that imperialism, if not quite gone, 
might soon be a thing of the past. Such is the value of 
sincerity. 


The Congress had now attained its greatest degree 
of power. It had proved itself to be the representative 
of the people, and it openly claimed that position in 
- relation to the Government in the innumerable disputes 
which now took place. It stated the case of the peasants 
in discussion with the revenue authorities, becoming 
“Government’s unpaid tax-gatherers in Gujarat,’; and 
demanded arbitration and boards of inquiry represent- 
ing both sides to settle questions arising out of the 
Agreement. It was a claim for Diarchy, for something 
like sharing of power by the popular party, and though 
the degree of power claimed was small, it was of course 
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too much to be tolerated by the Government. “In my 
opinion that principle is an integral part of the settle- 
ment, namely that between the people and the Govern- 
ment the Congress is the intermediary. If that fact is 
not recognised the settlement is a nullity.”* Shortly 
afterwards Mr. Gandhi stated that he had not insisted 
- upon it in order to avoid embarrassing or humiliating 
the Government.+ 


Strict instructions were issued to Congressmen to 
observe the terms of the pact, and to obey Government 
orders. Even in the North-West Frontier Province and 
the United Provinces Mr. Gandhi claimed that after 
doing all he could to ascertain the facts he “had not 
been able except in isolated cases to detect any breach 
on the part of Congressmen.”t On the other hand he 
claimed to have “ample evidence to prove that the 
goading (by the Provincial Governments) had already 
begun.”$ The whole interval between the Congress and 
his departure for London was occupied with efforts to 
get the terms fulfilled. 


Finally he withdrew from the position of delegate : 


ar 


‘....if for securing justice here in small matters, 
all energies have to be spent, and even then 
sometimes justice is not secured, it is impossible 
to expect justice in England in the so-called big 
affairs.”"7 


* Press Statement 8— 8—1931. 
+ Y. I. 27—8—1931. 

+ Press Statement 22—8—1931. 
$ Press Statement 7—8—1931. 
4] N. J. August, 1931. 
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Again a truce was agreed upon, though he obtained 
satisfaction on only one of the many points at issue ; and 
both parties again promised to fulfil their obligations. 
But hostilities continued as before, 


In spite of this continuous direct attack, the 
Congress held together, and maintained most of its 
popular support, at least through this year. The more 
serious threat to its position was that arising from com- 
munal differences. Mr. Gandhi had always held that it 
was useless to go to the Conference unless there had 
first been established effective agreement among the 
delegations, particularly on the communal question. 


But though the bourgeoisie might rally to the 
Congress in its moment of power, the communalists 
could not do so. The attempt to achieve a compromise 
was made, and of course failed. Mr. Gandhi personally 
met the leaders of the Muslim League at Delhi in April. 
No agreement was reached, and he published a state- 
ment saying that the Congress would accept any com- 
munal settlement which was agreed to unanimously by 
the Muslims and Sikhs, but that he would not personally 
identify himself with a solution based on communalism. 
The Working Committee later published a suggested 
scheme of its own on these lines, and repeated its offer 
to support any unanimous communal solution. Mr. 
Gandhi has been accused on this account of playing the 
same trick as he has himself accused the Government 
of playing: making specious promises to accept a un- 
animous demand, while retaining the means, in the 
Muslim Nationalist Party, to render unanimity impossi- 
ble. The charge is manifestly unjust. The aim of the 
Government, according to this theory, is to perpetuate 
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the communal differences. Mr. Gandhi’s aim is to end 
them. If there had been a chance of agreement on any 
reasonable terms, the Congress would have exerted its 
influence upon its numerous followers in the Sikh and 
Muslim communities to accept it. 


This controversy, although he could have expected 
no other outcome, was very disappointing to Mr. Gandhi, 
and it gave rise to one of those curious outbursts of feel- 
ing which have occurred at other times when he has 
been deeply involved in some activity and has been un- 
able to get his own way. He had failed to bring about 
a communal agreement, and he was failing simultaneous- 
ly to secure from the Government observance of the 
terms of the pact, as he interpreted it. During a meet- 
ing of the All-India Congress Committee in August, he 
referred to some recent communal rioting, and burst 
into tears. | 


“IT did not really come here to pour out my feel- 
ings before you, but as I was proceeding it was 
impossible for me to choke the rising emotions. 
I have gone through a heart-training which 
enables me to keep outwardly smiling while a 
storm may be raging in my breast. That storm 
has reached a crisis and I am feeling unnerved 
and seem to have lost all power. And there- 
fore I say that although the atmosphere may be 
clear so far as Government are concerned, I 
may not be able to go because there is a doubt 
lurking in my breast that when the moment 
comes it may find me unprepared. Think of 
the disgraceful scenes in the Jinnah Memorial 
Hall the other day...... That makes me unfit 
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for the work of Swaraj. And so I say that 
although the atmosphere may be otherwise 
clear, something might happen which might 
make me mad and absolutely powerless. Surely 
you would not then want to send to London a 
man who was so unnerved. You must send 
someone with faith and I find myself fast losing 
faith. That produced the collapse that you saw 
a moment ago.”* 


During the period of tension, when the Working Com- 
mittee had decided that he should not go to London, and | 
he was to conduct the final negotiations at Simla, this 
feeling of weakness again showed itself. 


“ But just before the way became clear for me to | 
go to London, and more when the way was 
opened at 7 p.m. on the 27th., my weakness 
burst upon me as never before........ Some- 
thing within told me that I must not bear the 
ourden of the Simla visit single handed....” 


He therefore took with him Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, and Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel, and he 
also consulted Dr. Ansari. The settlement was therefore, 
‘he says, better than it would otherwise have been. 


“With that very useful experience in front of me 
the reader would be entitled to say that I must 
either be too conceited or too dull to see that 
I must take these very colleagues to London 
even though they may not be with me as 
co-delegates. 


*Y. 1. 18—8—1931. 
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“But I am not aware of any conceit in me nor of 
special dullness that would conceal the reality 
from me. These colleagues too still feel that 
sole delegation is the proper thing....”* 


These events seem to be the origin of the stories 
circulated at the time, that there had been a revolt in 
the Working Committee against Mr. Gandhi, and that he 
was trying, by quarrelling with the Government on other 
issues, to avoid going to London. The truth seems to 
be that while anxious to go to London, he was also 
afraid of going. His sense of weakness burst upon him 
especially after it had at last become possible for him to 
go. It is very characteristic that even so he still “ fully 
_ shared the unanimous view ” of the Working Committee 
that he should be the sole delegate. 


He had good reason to fear going to the Conference. 
At the Karachi Congress he had insisted that he could 
not promise to obtain Purna Swaraj from it. Since then 
the attack upon the Congress had developed from two 
sides. Hope quickly faded, but he was not at first 
inclined to drop the project. It was necessary “for the 
good name of the Congress,’ and it could be used to 
show “the absolute justice of the national demand.”’} 
He was evidently moved also by a feeling that he owed 
it to Lord Irwin to go if he possibly could. But now, 
“the horizon is as black as it possibly could be. There 
is every chance of my returning empty-handed.”t 
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To return empty-handed is not a pleasant experience 
for anybody, and Mr. Gandhi is not accustomed to doing 
such things. He was in a very awkward position in- 
deed, and it need cause no surprise if he felt a sense of 
weakness. : 


Before the Conference met the Labour Govern-. 
ment had been replaced by the National Government, 
and the financial crisis had diverted attention from 
Indian affairs. These things mattered to other dele- 
gates: to Mr. Gandhi they can have been of small im- 
portance. To him all that mattered was the change of 
heart, and this to be genuine must affect all parties. He 
could not have foreseen that the National Government, 
the British equivalent of continental fascism, would 
bring about rather marked changes for the worse in 
British Indian policy generally. 


The change of heart had not taken place. His was 
therefore a position in which a non-cooperator ought 
not to have found himself. But “a slender thread of 
cooperation’ had been tied; he had come, and had to 
do his best. He explained his policy in his first speech. 
He had come “absolutely in the spirit of cooperation, 
and to strive to his utmost to find points of agreement.” 
But he knew that there were “ fundamental differences 
of opinion between the Government and the Congress,” 
and perhaps “ vital differences” between the other dele- 
gates and himself. He read out the Karachi Congress 
resolution, and stated that the Prime Minister’s 
announcement of the Government’s policy fell far short 
of its demands. But as he was coming to the Confer- 
ence he thought “ perchance it might be possible for me 
to convince the British ministers that India is a valuable 
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partner, not held by force but by the silken cord of 
love ; an India of that character might conceivably be of 
real assistance to you in balancing your budget....” 


He spoke on all the main questions, obeying the 
Congress instruction, that its position should not be 
misunderstood. He demanded adult suffrage and sug- 
gested indirect election through the village panchayats. 
He opposed second chambers, and special representation 
to any interest, untouchables, commerce, labour, land- 
lords, Europeans, Christians, and indeed any minorities 
other than the Sikhs and Muslims. He was opposed to 
nomination, but would give power to the elected legis- 
latures to coopt representatives of such interests if they 
failed in the elections. He demanded control by the 
Federal Legislature of the Army and Foreign Affairs. 
He wanted a Supreme Court in India, with no appeal to 
the Privy Council. He objected to the provisions sug- 
gested in regard to commercial discrimination, and to 
the proposed financial safeguards ; and stated the view 
of the Congress, that before they were taken over by a 
national government, the financial obligations of the 
Government of India would have to be scrutinised. 


His task however was not merely to state the 
Congress demands. He had to show that he could co- 
operate. He followed the proceedings closely, making 
suggestions, urging the Government to declare its policy, 
demanding a solution of the constitutional question 
before that of the minorities ; often protesting, but never 
indifferent. He took part in negotiations with the 
Princes, urging them to enter the Federation. He had 
such prolonged discussions with the European repre- 
sentatives, who suggested a scheme of Provincial Auto- 
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nomy in advance of Federation, that the Liberal dele- 
gates became alarmed. | 


With most persistence of all he took part in the 
communal negotiations. He denied that the communal 
delegates really represented their constituents—he 
claimed to represent them better himself—and protested 
that the importance given to the subject was excessive, 
that the minorities’ delegates were encouraged to press 
their cases with undue vehemence, and that the work 
of the whole conference was being held up without 
necessity because of the communal impasse. He conti-_ 
nued to demand the invitation of Dr. Ansari as a dele- 
gate, but went on hopefully in his absence. He failed 
completely, and the minorities, apart from the Sikhs, 
then came to an agreement among themselves. He 
objected most strongly. It was “sitting by the carcase 
and dissecting it,” “ vivisecting the nation”; he would 
rather remain without responsible government than 
accept it. In consequence, it is said, the agreement was 
dropped and no more heard of. 


He had complained of unreality in the proceedings : 
the accusation could easily be made against some of his 
own activities. 


But not against his attempts to settle the communal 
question. Especially practical was his opposition to 
Dr. Ambedkar’s demand for a separate electorate for the 
untouchables. The Muslims’ demand for a_ separate 
electorate is old, though none the less objectionable for 
that, and the Congress had long ago agreed to it. But 
the untouchables’ demand was new, and perhaps as 
grave a menace to the Congress and the interests for 
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which it stands. Communal electorates inevitably return 
communalist fanatics, who in this case could probably 
be relied upon to vote against the caste Hindus, Congress, 
nationalism, and the Indian capitalists. Moreover, it 
was believed that the untouchables were being convert- 
ed to Christianity and Islam in large numbers, so that in 
some places the relative voting strengths of the commu- 
nities might within a few years be appreciably affected. 


Mr. Gandhi opposed the demand for other reasons. 
“It means perpetual bar sinister.” ‘I do not mind the 
untouchables being converted to Islam or Christianity. 
I could tolerate that, but I cannot possibly tolerate what 
is in store for Hinduism if there are these two divisions 
set up in every village .... I want to say with all the 
emphasis that I can command that if I am the only per- 
son to resist this thing, I will resist it with my life.” 


There is, one suspects, a personal element in his 
feeling about untouchability, but it is excusable. It 
must indeed have seemed a cynical stroke on the part of 
fate that the Congress, which by its work since 1920 had 
been the main cause of the political consciousness among 
the untouchables, and had certainly done more for them 
than anybody else, should now be the party to suffer by 
their rise. Mr. Gandhi, who had been personally res- 
ponsible for the Congress policy in the matter, was 
naturally put out, and henceforth the affront rankled in 
his mind. 


His resistance to the untouchables’ demand was 
popular among the wealthy who back the Congress, as 
they showed when he began his Harijan campaign a 
year later. In some other respects however he failed 
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» to please them. He travelled from Bombay with Mr. 
Birla, and was directly asked by the Federation of Indian 
Chambers of Commerce, which at that time was un- 
represented, to press their views. He supported their 
opposition to the financial safeguards and the Govern- 
ment’s currency policy, and spoke strongly against the 
British representatives on commercial discrimination. 
He agreed that there must be no racial discrimination, 
but the national government would have to discriminate 
in favour of the poor against the rich. Not only Govern- 
ment obligations, he proceeded, but “ existing interests 
should be subject to judicial scrutiny when necessary.” — 
His principle applied to Indians equally. “If they 
have obtained concessions .... because they did some 
service to the officials of the day and got some miles of 
land, well, if I had possession of the Government, I 
would quickly dispossess them.” The Indian merchants 
did not feel themselves menaced, but it strengthened 
the resistance to their demands. This was the most 
conspicuous case, but the same objection was felt to his 
line of action generally. The bourgeoisie thought that 
he had made a mess of things. 

In his concluding speech at the Plenary Session he 
summed up the results of the Conference. The condi- 
tions for negotiations did not exist. In most of 
the reports of Committees there was a_ dissenting 
opinion,—his own. But the dissent of the Congress 
could not be treated as if it were merely that of one 
party out of many. He still hoped, but recognised that 
the decisive moment had almost arrived, and clearly 
stated that the “ordeal of fire” was the alternative if 
an honourable settlement were not reached. He pro- 
ceeded with a long and eloquent appeal to the British 
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to admit India’s claim to full freedom and not to force 
him again to resort to civil disobedience. He made all 
possible concessions : he did not wish to dismiss English- 
men, he wanted to convert them. He did not want to 
break the bond between the two countries, he wanted 
to transform it. He did not mind by what name India’s 
status would be described. If he obtained the reality of 
freedom he would be prepared to fight his countrymen 
about the name. But the proposals made by the Con- 
ference were quite unsatisfactory. They showed mis- 
trust of India. The change of heart had not yet taken 
place. 


Mr. Gandhi’s performance at the Round Table Con- 
ference caused general disappointment. It was said 
that he was out of his element: the planning of a con- 
stitution is work for which he is not suited, and in con- 
sequence he made a fool of himself. He is dismissed 
as a person remarkable in other respects of course, but 
having no intellectual training or resource, and unable 
to cope with the profundities of constitution making. 
“Muddle-headed” said the Liberals; “He does not 
understand details of schemes”? Montagu had written. 
Such a verdict is simply a mistake. He is not learned, 
and his intellectual processes are not those of other 
men, but he has as good a brain as almost anybody in 
that not strikingly brilliant assembly. | 


It is probably true that he felt out of place. The 
atmosphere was as uncongenial as can well be imagined. 
He preferred the East End. It was not however merely 
a matter of incompatibility. This may be compared 
with the All-Parties Conference in Bombay in 1922, a 
gathering no less distinguished, and little less hostile to 
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him. There he made a profound impression. The 
difference was no doubt, that in London he was cut off 
from his support, the people. The proceedings were, as. 
he complained, unreal, and he suffered, probably more 
than anybody else, from their remoteness, geographical 
and psychological, from the realities of the situation, the 
millions of the people of India. 


Nevertheless, he played his part consistently, and 
disappointment is due mainly to misapprehension. It 
was an application of satyagraha in conditions which 
have not occurred at any other time, and his work there — 
is of interest if only on this account. In principle a 
satyagrahi will not finally agree unless his full demand 
is granted; but his full demand is for an agreement: 
he aims to convince his opponent, not to defeat him. 
Satyagraha tries to introduce into politics the morality: . 
and the politeness of private life; and is conceived—. 
whatever it may be in reality—as the action, not of a 
mass, but of a collection of individuals. It cultivates a 
mentality of resistance, but its resistance is not of the 
mass emotional type, which can be weakened by any 
distraction. It is rational, and based on enduring senti- 
ments of self-respect and love for the opponent, so that 
it should be in no way weakened by attempts at. 
compromise. 


The doubtful question about the application of 
satyagraha in this case is whether he ought to have 
gone to London at all; and here it will be remembered 
that he had decided at one time not to go, but had been 
overruled by the Working Committee. It certainly 
seems that he would have done better to remain in India. 
and prepare for the inevitable renewal of the fight. 
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Having gone however, he followed the principles consis- 
tently and effectively. Like all satyagraha, his conduct 
had as its object propaganda: it was one phase of the 
process of converting Englishmen to the Indian national- 
ist view. Other phases were his activities at Bow, Eton 
and the rest. “This is the real Round Table Confer- 
ence work” he said; “I am getting at the heart of the 
people of England here.” There was no sacrifice of 
truth: he adhered to his instructions. Yet he tried to 
be conciliatory on non-essentials. He would not be the 
wrecker. This it is which has given rise to the charge 
of inconsistency. He appeared to be cooperating, and 
yet put forward demands which precluded cooperation. 
He could have replied that the departure from truth 
was not his. If the delegates had been truly represen- 
tative, his demands would have seemed in no way extra- 
vagant ; he would not have been alone far away on the 
left of the Conference, but probably just about in the 
‘centre. 


-I do not understand how anything else could have 
been expected of him. Yet it seems to have been sup- 
‘posed that once in London he would “ descend from the 
clouds,” show an appreciation of facts, prove himself a 
politician, not a metaphysician, and abandon completely 
the position he had occupied since 1920. With all his 
dexterity in interpretation and compromise, such a thing 
‘ean hardly be expected of Mr. Gandhi. 
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CHAPTER XXI 
SUPPRESSED 


Even before he left for London, Mr. Gandhi seems 
to have felt that he was in a trap. It now began quickly 
to close upon him. The proposals of the Conference — 
were such that no self-respecting nationalist could 
accept them. On the other hand, though he had stated 
repeatedly that civil disobedience would result if the 
Government persisted in its policy, it is evident that he 
was very unwilling to launch it. The circumstances 
were unfavourable, and his judgment in such matters is 
usually sound. The Prime Minister and the Secretary 
of State both assured him that if it were resumed it 
would be crushed. The only remaining policy, though 
it was obviously a quite hopeless one, was to continue 
cooperation with the object of getting the constitutional 
proposals amended, and this was Mr. Gandhi’s choice. 
The negotiations had not yet concluded. Before leaving 
London he had asked for and obtained assurances about 
the methods and authority of the committees which were 
to continue them. 


What he called “ goading” had been going on all 
the year. Upon his return to India it reached a climax. 
A Special Ordinance of unprecedented severity had 
been promulgated for Bengal in November. While he 
was on the return voyage new Ordinances had been 
enforced, shooting had taken place in the Frontier Pro- 
vince, and several prominent leaders had been arrested. 
He landed at Bombay on the 28th December, 1931. The 
next day he telegraphed to the Viceroy mildly protest- 
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ing against the Government’s warlike measures. In 
order to display a conciliatory spirit he insisted upon 
asking for “guidance.” The Viceroy replied on the 
31st explaining at length the reason for the Govern- 
ment’s actions. The telegram concluded : 


“His Excellency feels bound to emphasise that he 
will not be prepared to discuss with you 
measures which Government of India with the 
full approval of His Majesty’s Government have 
found it necessary to adopt.... These measures 
must in any case be kept in force until they 
have served the purpose for which they were 
imposed....” 


This telegram was universally taken as closing the 
matter. Mr. Gandhi was required to repudiate his 
colleagues in advance, and to refrain from discussing 
the principal subjects which he wanted to discuss. 


His reply sent the next day regretted that the Vice- 
roy had “ rejected in a manner hardly befitting his high 
position an advance made in the friendliest spirit,” and 
asked again for a meeting without conditions. With the 
telegram he sent a copy of the Working Committee’s 
resolution setting forth a plan of civil disobedience, 
which however was not to be put into effect pending 
discussions. The Working Committee also stated that 
it was prepared to tender cooperation under certain 
conditions. 


The reply of the 2nd January left no possibility of 

peace : 
“ His Excellency and his Government can hardly 
believe that you or the Working Committee 
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contemplate that His Excellency can invite you, 
with the hope of any advantage, to an interview 
held under the threat of resumption of civil dis- 
obedience. They must hold you and the 
Congress responsible for all the consequences 
that may ensue...... 


Mr. Gandhi’s final wire of the 3rd January accepted, 
with “deep regret,’ the inevitable conflict. The next 
morning he was arrested. 


These telegrams show that Mr. Gandhi and the — 
Congress had not intended, at least immediately, to 
begin civil disobedience. It was forced upon them. The 
sudden change of the Government’s policy caused 
general surprise, but in retrospect it seems natural 
enough. There were only two policies possible: to 
grant sufficient to satisfy the Federated Chambers of 
Commerce and a substantial section of the Congress, or 
to fight them. The balance of power established by the 
Delhi agreement of March, 1931, was necessarily un- 
stable. Events since then had shown quite clearly which 
policy would be taken. 


It was carried out however with a striking lavk of 
tact. Though the depression had not reached its lowest 
point, 1931 was the most critical year. Great Britain 
had been driven off the gold standard, and it has since 
been stated that the whole world was within a very 
short distance of complete economic collapse. Moreover, 
in that year the political reactions had begun. Most 
important of all perhaps, the Japanese had invaded 
Manchuria. In such a case it is not surprising that a 
strong British Government should decide, however 
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mistakenly, that attack was better than defence. But 
satyagraha is the art of putting one’s opponent in the 
wrong: he who attacks Mr. Gandhi must be prepared 
to make blunders. | 


The immediate effect was to rally support to the 
Congress. But what was said by missionaries, politi- 
cians and capitalists had little importance. It was obvi- 
ous who would win, and this support quickly fell away. 


The reaction of the people, especially the middle 
class, the regular Congress supporters, was very differ- 
ent. In this second struggle was most clearly displayed 
that important element in the psychological sources of 
satyagraha, the protest against weakness. It is difficult 
to believe that any of the Congress leaders thought the 
movement would succeed. Mr. Gandhi’s final tele- 
gram to the Viceroy almost implored him to relent. Yet 
when the signal was given people came forward with 
all the old determination and more; and though after 
six months the struggle began to weaken, they “would 
not call it off, and it dragged on nominally for more 
than two years. There was no hope, but they would 
not submit to superior force. 


From the Government’s point of view the occasion 
was favourable. The Congress was weaker than in 
1930. The communal wranglings on two fronts had per- 
haps deprived it of some support. The peasants general- 
ly, much impoverished by the continued rapid fall of 
prices in 1931, were ready for action, and in the United 
Provinces were at this time conducting a no-rent cam- 
paign. But the peasants of Gujarat and elsewhere who 
had taken the most prominent part in 1930 were pro- 
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bably tired, and their response generally is said not to 
have been up to expectations. The capitalists whose 
support had been so lavish in 1930 were disappointed 
_ by Mr. Gandhi’s policy at the Round Table Conference, 
were sceptical of any results from civil disobedience, 
and were in many cases in difficulties because of the 
depression of trade. In Northern India they were also 
alienated by the peasants’ movement. 


Nevertheless the strength of the Congress was still 
very great. Funds were still obtained, at least for some 
time, in ample measure. For several months jail-going — 
in all its forms continued at full strength. In the latter 
half of the year however it weakened, and in 1933 died 
away almost completely. At the end of 1932 Mr. Gandhi 
diverted attention from civil disobedience by starting © 
the campaign for abolition of untouchability. The more 
unbending among his followers condemned this policy. 
It must have weakened resistance, but as the movement 
was already doomed, it cannot have mattered very 
much. 


This campaign lasted as a “mass” movement for 
nearly eighteen months, and it is believed that somewhat 
more than 100,000 people were imprisoned. In the cam- 
paign of 1930, which lasted one year, the number is said 
to have been about 90,000. The number otherwise in- 
volved, both as aggressors and as victims was of course 
far greater in both cases. Broadly the principle adopted 
was to jail leaders and beat their followers. The later 
movement was suppressed with far greater severity. 
All the old methods were applied more rigorously, and 
some new ones invented. Immediate imprisonment of 
leaders, however eminent, indefinite detention—far more 
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distressing than definite sentences of imprisonment— 
and the “cat and mouse” game of in and out and in 
prison again repeatedly, broke down the satyagrahis’ 
resistance. In addition, steps were taken to stop the 
supply of funds. Heavy fines were inflicted, and the 
property of participants in the movement was confiscat- 
ed, and these measures are said to have been more 
terrifying than lathi-charges, imprisonment and shoot- 
ing. Mr. Gandhi has always held that to be a complete 
satyagrahi one must have taken a vow of poverty. 


Non-violence, in its external, physical sense, was 
observed almost perfectly, even, it is claimed, in the 
Frontier Province. But under the extremely rigorous 
laws put into force, all activities were driven under- 
ground. Mr. Gandhi condemned this resort to secrecy 
as contrary to principle and fatal to success. As has 
been said, the spirit of the movement in 1930 was more 
determined and bitter than in 1921. This was still more 
the case in 1932. Then most of all was felt the exasper- 
ating contrast between subjective preparedness and 
objective possibilities. As the movement was driven 
underground Gandhist theories must have lost some- 
thing of their plausibility. There was some attempt at 
a more vigorous policy by some left Congressmen, and a 
“conspiracy case” took place in Bombay in 1932. It 
had however little or no effect. The labour movement, 
which had now been won over to Congress ideas to a 
large extent, was inactive throughout this period. 


Under the Ordinances and the rigorous press-cen- 
sorship public opinion could hardly develop, and could 
not express itself at all. There was at first a spasm of 
surprise and indignation at the Government’s policy, but 
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when after a few months the old methods of resistance 
were dealt with and new ones ceased to be invented, 
civil disobedience came to be taken as a matter of 
course, and little public excitement was roused. In 
contrast to the movement of 1930 that of 1932 attracted 
small attention even from abroad. The outcome was 
never in doubt, and most countries were concerned with 
their own pressing problems. 

There was to be no more weakness such as had led 
to the Gandhi-Irwin pact. The Ordinances were put 
into effect on the day of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest, Mr. 
Vallabhbhai Patel was arrested on the same day, and © 
the most drastic measures were put into operation 
immediately. Even in 1933, when the movement had 
practically ceased, the Government steadily refused to 
grant a general release of prisoners, demanding “ con- 
vincing reasons to believe that their release would not 
‘be followed by a revival of civil disobedience.” When 
in May, 1933, Mr. Gandhi undertook his second fast on 
the untouchability question, the Congress President at 
his request suspended civil disobedience for six weeks, 
and Mr. Gandhi, who had been released from jail, asked 
the Government to discharge the civil disobedience 
prisoners. “I would like to take up the thread at the 
‘point where I was interrupted on my return from 
England.” This was not enough. There was to be “no 
change whatever in the Government’s general policy.” 
After the fast, a private conference of Congress leaders 
‘was held at Poona on the 12th and 13th July, 1933. As 
a result, Mr. Gandhi wired to the Viceroy asking for an 
interview. The Viceroy refused unless there were first 
a formal withdrawal of civil disobedience. Mr. Gandhi 
- nevertheless again wired, stating that the proceedings of 
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the conference were compatible with an “ honourable 
peace,” but even this had no effect. 


Resistance had therefore to be maintained. Mass 
civil disobedience, which had now ceased and could not 
be revived, was suspended, and with it the whole 
Congress organisation. In its place individual civil dis- 
obedience was announced. Mr. Gandhi was to lead this 
movement, again by means of a march, from Ahmeda- 
bad to Ras. At the same time, as a sacrifice of his most 
precious possession, and thus a gesture of sympathy 
with those who had lost their property through partici- 
pation in the movement, he disbanded the Ashram and 
gave away the buildings and land. He offered them to 
the Government, who refused, and then to the Harijam 
Sevak Sangh, who accepted. 


On the 31st July, the day before his projected march 
to Ras, he was again arrested, and as the result of a 
hunger-strike, released on the 23rd August. This was 
in contravention of his own instructions, and he was 
clearly much embarrassed. But he was neither physi- 
cally nor mentally fit to go back to jail, and he decided 
that for the remainder of the period of his sentence, till 
August 3rd, 1934, he would take no personal part in 
civil disobedience. A certain revival of the movement 
occurred, and some thousands were imprisoned, but it 
was of course without any hope. At last in May, 1934 
it was formally suspended. 


Individual civil disobedience was almost confessedly 
not a serious political undertaking, but a means of pre- 
serving the self-respect of the Congress in the face of the 
Government’s intransigeance. Congressmen other than 
Mr. Gandhi and his immediate followers did not treat it 
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seriously, and sought for an alternative policy. For the 
right wing this could be only a revival of the Swaraj 
Party, which could resume its activities in time for the 
Legislative Assembly elections in 1934. A meeting of 
Congress leaders at Delhi on the 31st March 1934 decid- 
ed that this policy should be followed, and on the 2nd 
April Mr. Gandhi suspended civil disobedience. 


He had found that trusted civil resisters were not 
performing their full prison tasks, but preferred their 
studies. 


“This was undoubtedly contrary to the rules of | 
satyagraha..... it brought home to me my own 
imperfection. The friend said he had thought 
that I was aware of his weakness. I was blind. 
Blindness in a leader is unpardonable. I saw 
at once that I must remain the sole representa- 
tive of civil disobedience in action. 

“I feel that the masses have not yet received the 
full message of satyagraha owing to its adulter- 
ation in the process of transmission.” 


He advised all Congressmen to suspend civil disobedi- 
ence and leave it for the time to him alone. He felt that 
it had not touched the hearts of the terrorists, nor of the 
Government, and it must therefore be tried in a new 
way, by one qualified person at a time. He as a satya- 
graha expert in the making should undertake the task, 
and during his lifetime, unless someone arose who claim- 
ed to know the subject better than he, civil resistance 
should be conducted only under his guidance. Mean- 
while the constructive programme should be followed.* 


* Statement, 7—4—1934. 
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The decision, he stated, had nothing to do with 
securing the release of prisoners. Its only aim was to 
purge the movement of any possibility of internal decay. 
It was based only on ethical grounds, and so far as he 
knew had no connection whatever with external cir- 
cumstances.* At the same time he approved of the 
scheme of reviving the Swaraj Party, although his views 
on the utility of the legislatures remained on the whole 
what they had been since 1920, and he had not long 
before repudiated strongly the idea of entering the 
Councils for the sake of winning independence. 


The movement which had begun in March, 1930, 
and had gone on, with a break of nine months, for four 
years, was at last formally ended. I have not consider- 
ed this campaign in as much detail as that of 1920-21, 
because in many respects it was but a continuation of 
that movement, often with greater vigour and effect. 
The social reforming efforts which accompanied Non- 
cooperation were given less prominence on this occasion, 
but broadly the results were not dissimilar... All observ- 
ers comment especially on the activity of women. If in 
its main political aim it failed, these incidental gains 
provided some compensation, 


The result as felt in the lives of the participants and 
those closely concerned is well brought out by 
Mr. K. M. Munshi. Mr. Gandhi, he writes “is no longer 
of the earth; he is a Vedic Rishi.” The civil disobedi- 
ence and the Harijan campaigns 


“have led to wonderful results. The Gujaratis 
have thrown off the fetters rivetted by political 


* Statement to Press, 8—4—1934. 
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slavery, social isolation and religious bigotry. 
They have developed a sense of power, freedom 
and self-respect. Fatalism, born of helplessness, 
oppresses them no longer. Their social and 
religious outlook has become elastic enough to 
grapple with all the complex situations of 
modern existence. Caste has become but an 
incident of life, and does not weigh them down, 
stifling energy and change.” | 


“The Gujaratis, with business habits extending 


over centuries,..... have found in wealth an- 
instrument of tremendous power in modern 
life—a sword in war, in peace a ploughshare. 
They have realised its inter-dependence with 
political power, and placed theirs at the service 
of the nation. At the same time they have been 
shaped into a compact race, an organic whole 
with a strong collective will. More, they have 
forgotten the sorrows of six centuries and 
acquired a background of heroic traditions. 
Sabarmati and Bardoli, Borsad and Ras, the 
squares and roads of Bombay, have been hal- 
lowed by struggle and sacrifice. An elemental 
note of heroism has come into their life and 
history.” 


To complete the account of the “ Gandhian upheaval” 
one more passage must be added. Attempts to relate 
literature to life he says, 


“ generally consist of a fantastic idolatry of every- 
thing pertaining to village life, or an insistence 
on the homely as the beautiful, and the artistic 
as unnatural and therefore ugly.... Sympathy 
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for the downtrodden is found in plenty. But, 
following western models, an undertone of 
accusation against the rich, the powerful and 
the cultured is heard....”* 


Allowance must be made for Mr. Munshi’s exuber- 
ance, for the exceptional position of Gujarat, and for the 
fact that to an evicted peasant, suffering does not appear 
in the rosy colours in which it presents itself to the 
comfortable middle-class people of whom he writes. 
Nevertheless it was much more than an attempt by the 
Federation of Indian Merchants’ Chambers to oust their 
trade rivals. There took place a really considerable 
change and stir, extending beyond the wealthy to the 
lower middle class, and at least the richer peasants. The 
movement passed like a wave, and in the reaction after 
it, and the terror of the Ordinances, much of the effect 
was lost. But presumably not all. People are perma- 
nently freer, more alive, for their crowded hour. Most 
of all it must be remembered that in the conditions of 
Gujarat, and of almost all India, a movement arising 
spontaneously could have no other than this kind of 
form. The freedom people first aim at is naturally this 
kind of freedom. In many respects the interests of the 
Indian bourgeoisie are still very close to those of society 
as a whole. 


But it may perhaps be doubted whether this liberat- 
ing function of satyagraha is not now becoming exhaust- 
ed, at least in Gujarat. For that liberating influence to 
be felt at its best, the movement must be conducted in 
something like the spirit which Mr. Gandhi has always 


* K. M. Munshi: Gujarata and Its Literature, 311, 377. 
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_ insisted upon. There may be hatred in it—that is in- 
 evitable—but it must not be the sullen, obstinate hatred 
of a man obsessed by the superior strength of his 
adversary. But this is just the feeling which was so 
pronounced during this campaign. Mr. Gandhi called 
it off when he discovered a trusted follower shirking his 
suffering in jail. This was no mere excuse. It showed 
that the wrong mentality was spreading in the 
movement. 

The same conclusion seems to be suggested by a 
further consideration. Satyagraha has given the Indian 
people a political training. I have emphasised that the » 
psychology of this movement was far more mature than 
that of 1921. The people were more courageous, more 
disciplined, and had a better idea of the relation of poli- 
tical means to economic ends, and so were better able 
to follow a programme of economic demands. This 
advance brought them up against the military power of 
the authorities; but it also brought them up against 
class differences. The class question, which hardly 
arose at all in 1921, constantly obtrudes itself after 1930. 
But it seems unlikely that a satyagraha movement 
divided by class feeling can gather much strength, or 
if it does so, can produce a favourable effect upon its 
participants’ minds. This factor must not be exaggerat- 
ed. While India remains a colony the class issue will 
be in the background.’ But even*now it cannot be sup- 
pressed altogether. These considerations may apply to 
Gujarat, economically the most advanced part of India, 
but if it can be set going again, satyagraha probably has 
much useful work to do elsewhere. 

But civil disobedience was primarily a_ political 
movement, and as such, in the immediate sense, it failed. 


- 
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It was in every way the most extensive attempt that has. 
yet been made to apply satyagraha. Its achievements 
should allow such conclusions to be drawn as the 
incalculable character of social processes permits. The 
conclusion of most observers at the time was that what- 
ever its value in minor matters, for important problems 
such as the capture of political power by one class from 
another, satyagraha is of no use. Its success in 1930—31 
was unstable and temporary, and soon provoked a 
reaction, which undid all its achievements and ren- 
dered things worse than they might have been without 
it. Mr. Gandhi however would take this as a testimony 
to its power. The process of conversion is unlikely to 
be smooth or straightforward. It remains possible that 
civil disobedience regularly repeated on a large scale 
might ultimately wear the opponent down. It is how- 
ever doubtful whether the necessary repetition can be 
achieved, against the new technique of suppression, and 
the new constitution, which must tend to divide the 
nation by provincial and communal divisions. 

It does not follow however that there is more hope 
in any other policy. This view is strongly questioned 
from the left. Criticism in the interest of revolution of 
the Non-cooperation movement was, as I have said, 
hardly serious. There are at first sight better grounds 
for such criticism of the conduct of the later movement. 
It was in its earlier phases less identified with the 
Congress, which indeed had to fight for a year to estab- 
lish its leadership. The Congress policy was more than 
before concerned to restrain the people. The move- 
ment was less imbued with the belief in non-violence ; 
it had before it, if vaguely, the idea of oraganising the 
masses for revolt in pursuance of economic demands, the 
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only revolutionary plan which can claim any realism at 
all; it was stronger, more determined, better organised, 
and the people showed in a far higher degree the quali-. 
ties, individual and collective, necessary for the success 
of an insurgent political movement. Nevertheless the: 
revolutionary contention is difficult to grant. The critic: 
is in the same dilemma as before. If he supposes that. 
the Congress had from the start adopted the left policy 
of mass action, he must evade the difficulty that it would. 
have been effectively suppressed before it could have: 
begun its work of organisation and preparation. If he 
accepts the Congress policy of remaining legal until it. 
had the country roused and organised behind it, he 
must overcome the no less formidable difficulty of a 
sudden and drastic change of policy at that time. Even 
if one or other of these difficulties were overcome, the 
success of the policy is hardly conceivable. If the world 
economic crisis of 1929 disappointed the satyagrahis, it 
also dispelled many revolutionary illusions. 

The left critic has no doubt much material for pro-. 
paganda against the leadership of the civil disobedience 
movement. He can plausibly represent the Truce as a 
betrayal, and the attendance at the Round Table Con-. 
ference as deceiving the masses. Even his general ana-. 
lysis, that Mr. Gandhi’s policy is to be explained as due 
to the peculiar position of the capitalist class, divided 
between its hostility to British Imperialism and its fear: 
of the insurgent masses, is not wholly without truth. 
It is true to this extent, that the policy is broadly what 
it would be if that were the situation ; it brings pressure 
upon British Imperialism, but also tries to restrain the 
masses and prevent outbreaks of violence. But it is un- 
sound in this sense, that mass revolution is not a serious 
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possibility, and the capitalists have actually little fear 
of it. There is some risk of general disorder and chaos, 
but little of revolution. It is a mistake to identify the 
‘two. 


What has been said is unquestionably true of 1921, 
and is still true, perhaps with some qualification, of the 
later movement. The criticism from this point of view 
of Mr. Gandhi’s policy is then unsound so far as it 
depends upon the assumption that a radically different 
‘policy was possible. His general line was the only 
possible one, and with all its limitations and its double 
aim, which have become more obvious during this move- 
ment, he still has the right to claim that “It is through 
the non-violent method alone that the phenomenal 
‘mass-consciousness....has come into being.”’* 


It is hardly necessary to argue, on the other hand, 
that a constitutional policy is no: better. Pursued up to 
1928, it resulted in the Simon proposals. The advance 
from the Simon Commission to the first Round Table 
‘Conference was due solely to the unconstitutional boy- 
cott, agitation, and the first year of civil disobedience. 
‘The reaction after that Conference was due, apart from 
the world depression and the National Government, to 
the weakening of the Congress in 1931 and the defeat 
of the second civil disobédience movement. The out- 
come was a constitution which with all its defects is now 
‘admitted to be a considerable improvement on the 
Montagu-Chelmsford scheme. It was designed to conti- 
nue the double policy of repression and conciliation : 
the central institutions are kept firmly under British 
control, but, in spite of some reservations, the provincial 


* Y. I. 16—4—1931 


—— 
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constitutions are such that a strong majority can wield. 
a good deal of power. 

The new scheme came into force in April, 1937.. 
Civil disobedience had been abandoned just three years. 
before. Mr. Gandhi was in retreat at Shegaon, and 
apart from the Harijan campaign and the usual opposi- 
tion in the Assembly the Congress had been doing 
nothing in particular. The next periodical wave of 
nationalist enthusiasm was not due, and the demorali- 
sation of 1934 was still remembered. The intellectuals 
were revolting strongly against the whole theory of 
Gandhism. In ordinary politics such a defeat as that 
sustained by the Congress in the second civil disobedi- 
ence campaign would have resulted in the collapse of 
the organisation, or at least a long period of impotence. 


But the calculations on which Congress policy is based, 


if inarticulate, are shrewd. The masses did not desert 
the Congress. The educated classes came quickly to 
realise that its power was not broken; the left, even 
those who had previously boycotted the Congress, felt 
the necessity of joining it; and most remarkable of all, 
the terrorists almost unanimously adopted its policy. 
Among political groups of importance only the Muslims 
still remain hostile. It did well in the elections in 
March, 1937, and when its members had held office in 
some of the provinces for six months, it was almost as 
strong as it had ever been, and growing steadily in 
strength. The effect of its growth has been felt even 
in the provinces where it failed to get majorities in the 
elections, and coalition Governments adopting its policy 
have been formed or are expected. 

The Congress has thus secured in preparation for 
the coming struggle over the Federation a remarkably 
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and unexpectedly advantageous position. It would be 
hasty therefore to conclude that satyagraha has failed. 
It suffers apparent defeats, but in some degree its 
expectations, in regard to both its enemies and its parti- 
sans, are fulfilled. After neither an ordinary political 
conflict, nor an armed struggle, could so rapid a recovery 
have taken place or been allowed. Satyagraha has fail- 
ed only in the view of those who demanded immediate 
complete victory. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE HARIJANS 


The second civil disobedience campaign was a 
tragedy, the final struggle and apparently the greatest 
failure of Mr. Gandhi’s life. It came as the last of a 
series. He had expected little from the Round Table 
‘Conference, but his lack of success there must have 
been disappointing. But he had undertaken “to settle 
the communal problem and failed before all the 
world ;”’* and the behaviour of the untouchables’ repre- 
sentatives had hurt him greatly. The truce had been 
the only possible policy, but through the year he had 
seen developing, and had been quite unable to check, 
the attack from the Government. At length it burst 
upon him, irresistibly. He knew that the Congress 
could not win. 

In his first letter from jail to Sir Samuel Hoare he 
betrayed his agitation. The decision on the representa- 


* Sir Edward Benthall’s Confidential Circular. : 
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tion of minorities had not been given. Yet he announced 

_ to the Government that “in the event of their decision 
creating separate electorates for the depressed classes I 
must fast unto death.” He admitted that the step might 
be regarded as “hysterical, if not much worse.” But 
“it is a call of conscience which I dare not disobey even 
though it cost whatever reputation for sanity I may 
possess.” He proceeded to refer to 


“another matter that is agitating me and may 
also enforce a similar fast. It is the way repres- 
sion is going. I have no notion when I may 
receive a shock that would compel the 
sacrifice... .” 


Bitterness was growing and he was in part responsible. 
He could try to stop it by fasting. “I have no undenia- 
ble call from within for such a step. But events hap- 
pening outside are alarming enough to agitate my funda- 
mental being.”’* 

The Government’s decision, announced some time 
later, was that the untouchables should be members of 
the general Hindu electorate, but should also elect a 
small number of representatives from a separate electo- 
rate. Mr. Gandhi was not satisfied and stated his defi- 
nite intention “to resist your decision with my life.” 
The fast, which was to begin on the 20th September, 
would cease if the Government “ withdraw their scheme 
of communal electorates for the Depressed Classes, 
whose representatives should be elected by general 
electorates under common franchise, no matter how 
wide it is.’’+ 


* Letter to Sir Samuel Hoare from Yeravda, 11—3—1932. 
+ Letter to the Prime Minister, 18—8—-1932. 
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He explained the fast a few days before it began. 
It was “ resolved upon in the name of God for His work, 
and I believe in all humility, at His call.” It was 
directed 


“against those countless Indians..... who believe 
that I represent a just cause. Above all it is 
intended to sting the Hindu conscience into 
right religious action. The contemplated fast 
is no appeal to mere emotion. By fast I want 
to throw the whole of my weight (such as it is) — 
in the scales of justice, pure and simple. There- 
fore, there need be no undue haste in the 

feverish anxiety to save my life.... 


¢ 


nw 


Separate electorate is merely the last straw. No 
patched-up agreement between Hindu caste 
leaders and rival Depressed Class leaders will! 
answer the purpose. Agreement to be valid has 
to be real. If the Hindu mass mind is not yet . 
prepared to banish untouchability, root and 
branch, it must sacrifice me without the slightest 
hesitation.”* 


This is the first still indefinite proposal of a general 
campaign on the question in Hindu society. Civil dis- 
obedience was in a hopeless case, and by this time was 
visibly declining, and he from within the jail could influ- 
ence the people in no other way than this. National 
freedom was not to come. He could assuage his dis- 
appointment by devoting his remaining days to this 
great reform, which the Government of course could 
not venture to obstruct. 


—— 


*Letter to Bombay Government, 15—9—1932, 
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The fast duly began on the 20th September, and 


was ended on the 26th, representatives of the Hindu 


community and the Depressed Classes having come to 
an agreement which satisfied the terms of the fast, and 
the Government having accepted it. The “ Poona Pact”’ 
abolished the special electorates, but provided for 
reservation of seats, to which, as he had _ previously 
stated* he was not opposed. The Depressed Class 
candidates were to be chosen by vote beforehand, four 
for each reserved seat, by the depressed class members 
of the constituency. The separate electorates were thus 
in a sense retained, but some part of the mischief of 
division between the communities was prevented. The 
numbers of seats reserved were increased in all pro- 
vinces by more than half. The terms were an improve- 
ment for the Depressed Classes, and on a broad view 
for the Congress ; but they were drawn up in haste, and 
embody grave defects, especially in application to 
Bengal. In its nature however the problem is incapable 
of satisfactory solution. 


This fast is one of the best examples in Mr. Gandhi’s 
life of his capacity to think out and carry out a worldly- 
wise policy for the purest motives. The fast and the 
campaign which followed were exactly suited to the 
interests of the predominant Hindu section of the bour- 
geoisie, and were enthusiastically supported by them; 
and were well adapted also to the situation of the 
Congress, which had to find some legal activity to keep 
itself alive. Yet it was no sudden discovery. He had 
stressed the question consistently throughout his public 
life, and had clearly foreshadowed the fast itself about 


* Statement to Press, 20—9—1932. 
B—30 
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a year before, at the Round Table Conference. He per- 
formed it, he claimed, at God’s call. When accused of 
running a political movement under the disguise of a 
religious reform, he said that he was surprised and pain- 
ed that his accusers should speak so irresponsibly : if he 
had been guided by political considerations, he would 
have excluded temple entry from the programme and 
confined his attention to the economic and educational 
aspects. 


He was also accused, as usual, of exercising ccercion 
by means of the fast. He admitted that some people 
had been coerced. That happens daily in the ordinary 
affairs of life. But, he thought, the great majority of 
those concerned accepted the pact only after full dis- 
cussion and because they thought it on the whole just 
and fair. They did not sacrifice any principle to save 
his life. The fast was intended, not to induce people to 
do anything against their convictions, but “to stir the 
Hindus to action.” “If I fast in order to awaken the 
conscience of an erring friend, whose error is beyond 
question, I am not coercing him in the ordinary sense 
of the word.”* 


In a statement issued at the conclusion of the fast, 
Mr. Gandhi urged that reform in the matter must be 
carried on rapidly, so that untouchability would be 
abolished “ within a measurable period.” Otherwise he 
would fast again. The Harijan Sevak Sangh was orga- 
nised, and in February, 1933, ‘“ Harijan” was started, 
and Mr. Gandhi wrote for it regularly from within the 
jail. The fast, as was intended, created a great stir. 


*FH. 9—29—1933 
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While it was still in progress there was held in Bombay 
-.a conference of representative Hindus, who pledged 
themselves to abolish untouchability by law. Most 
Hindus known in political life, and many others of social 
and academic eminence, gave support to the movement. 
The All-India Sanatana Dharma Sabha agreed to temple 
entry. Bills were put forward in the Assembly, provid- 
ing for removal of untouchability generally, and for the 
removal of temple entry disabilities, but were disallow- © 
ed by the Government. 


_ The tasks of the Society were to induce caste Hindus © 
to take the vow against untouchability, to organise 
fraternisation, to get wells, temples and schools opened 
for the untouchables’ use, to collect money and conduct 
propaganda; and among the untouchables themselves 
to provide educational facilities, employment, housing 
and medical aid, to improve methods of tanning, 
‘scavenging, etc., and to conduct propaganda for temper- 
ance, sanitary observances, and general cleanness, and 
against the practices of eating carrion and other people’s 
leavings, and of using bad language. 


Some of the untouchables’ leaders, especially Dr. 
Ambedkar, who has a modern mind, thought that too 
much attention was being paid to temple entry, which 
they did not care about at all, and too little to education 
and economic improvement. Mr. Gandhi replied that 
temple entry was the decisive test whether the mind of 
the orthodox Hindus had changed or not, and _ its 
achievement would strike the imagination of all most 
effectively. His campaign was in fact concerned as 
much with the savarna Hindus as with the untouchables. 
As usual what he wanted was a change of heart. More- 
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over, as he argued, political and economic betterment 
would be far more quickly brought about if religious 
equality were attained. Dr. Ambedkar is thinking of a 
modernised India. But alas, most of his untouchables 
will be living for generations yet in their villages and at 
their traditional occupations, and in their situation Mr. 
Gandhi’s argument seems sound. 


As usual, the reform was carefully limited so as not 
to cause unnecessary hostility. It was not a general 
attack on the caste-system, and he did not call upon 
every one to indulge in inter-dining and inter-marriage, 
though he was not now opposed to either. He was also 
careful to adapt it to local prejudices. 


“T take the masses only so far as they are pre- 
pared to go. I do not want to injure their sus- 
ceptibilities. I open temples with the utmost 
caution. I refused to open a temple at Deoli 
because the trustees were said to be sharply 
divided over the issue, though the vast majority 
of temple-goers were in favour of opening the 
temple to the Harijans immediately.”* 


An interesting feature of the movement was the 
Shastraic discussions held to convince the orthodox that 
untouchability was not sanctioned by the Scriptures. 
He offered to give up the agitation if he were convinced 
that there was scriptural authority for untouchability.} 
But he had competent pandits on his side as well as 
against him, and in any case: “ Nothing that is incon- 


* H. 29—12— 1933. 
+ H. 29—12 + 1933. 
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sistent with the universally accepted first principles of 
morality has for me the authority of Shastras.”* 


Up to September 1932 Mr. Gandhi had been kept in 
jail under the usual rules. During his fast these had 
been relaxed, and he had his wife to attend upon him, 
and many visitors. Soon after the fast he was again 
restricted to the usual diversions of a prisoner. After 
correspondence with the authorities he was allowed from 
November 7th to conduct the Harijan movement from 
within the jail, to receive visitors freely and to write. 
Still he was in confinement. In May, 1933, sixteen 
months after his arrest, he decided again to fast, fer 21. 
days. This is his only fast of any length, since his 
experimental fasts in South Africa, which has been 
engaged in for no specific purpose. He denied the 
theory that it was due to his prolonged imprisonment : 
“I am a habitual prisoner.” His explanation is as 
follows : 


“A tempest has been raging within me for some 
days. I have been struggling against it. On 
the eve of the “Harijan Day” (April 30) the 
voice became insistent and said “ Why don’t 
you do it?” I resisted it. But the resistance 
was vain.... The fast is against nobody in 
particular.... But it is particularly against 
myself. It is a heart-prayer for the purifica- 
tion of self and associates, for greater vigilance 
and watchfulness. But nobody who appreciates 
the step about to be taken is to join me...... 
Let the fast however be a preparation for many 


* Statement to Press, 17—11—1932. 
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such fasts to be taken by purer and more 
deserving persons than myself... . 


pies t I have no desire to die. I want to live for 
the cause. But I need for me and my fellow 
workers greater purity, greater application and 
dedication. I want more workers of unassaila- 
ble purity. Shocking cases of impurity have 
come under my notice. I would like my fast 
to be an urgent appeal to such people to leave 
the cause alone. 


“TI know that many of my Sanatanist friends and 
others think that the movement is a deep poli- 
tical game. How I wish this fast would con- 
vince them that it is purely religious.’* 


Later he described the voice. It was 


“from afar and yet quite near. It was as un- 
mistakable as some human voice definitely 
speaking to me, and irresistible. I was not 
dreaming at the time I heard the voice. The 
hearing of the voice was preceded by a terrific 
struggle within me. Suddenly the voice came 
upon me. I listened, made certain that it was 
the voice, and the struggle ceased. I was calm. 
The determination was made accordingly.... 
Joy came over me. This was between 11 and 
12 midnight. I felt refreshed and began to 
writer... 7% 


Shortly before the fast some friends urged him to 
be medically examined. He refused, and Mr. Raja- 
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gopalachariar accused him of claiming infallibility. He 
“flared up,” and told them not to undermine his faith. 
He later apologised for his anger.* This is a very un- 
usual occurrence. About the same time he told Mr. 
Andrews: “I stand or seem to stand calm in the midst 
of events that would, but for the approaching fast, have 
rent me in twain.”}+ During the fast he was exceptional- 
ly peaceful, and “ there is in me a joy that I have not 
known before.” Next he developed a new theory that 
it was a “preparatory yajna after the fact” which 
should have taken place at the beginning of the cam- 
paign. He denied that it was an “explosion of grief,” 
or that the cases of impurity were the main cause. He 
repeated : 


“It is predominantly an inaugural fast overdue, 
and subordinately, because it is overdue, by 
way of purification of self and associates.’’t 


The preliminary disturbance, the subsequent peace, 
the emphasis that it was overdue, all suggest anxiety, a 
feeling of responsibility improperly discharged. But 
with all the cases of impurity, the collapse of the civil 
disobedience campaign, and the reforms, the spectator is 
still left wondering. Prolonged imprisonment however 
does queer things with the mind, and this is doubtless 
part of the explanation. The mind is turned in upon 
itself, and tends to exaggerate its own importance. The 
fast of 1924 was an effort to regain his lost power. The 
same motive was probably present in this case also. 


" H. 13—5—1933. 
+ H. 24—6—1933. 
} H. 13—5—1933. 
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Nothing would better turn upon him the attention of 
the nation, from which he had been cut off for so long. 


There had some months before been a rumour that 
he would fast again. He condemned this “ exploita- 
tion,” which “robs a spiritual act of all its value.” Pt. 
Malaviya on hearing the report warned him against the 
pride of asceticism, and he prized the warning.* He 
fasted again three months later, and again in August, 
1934. The latter fast was for one week, as penance for 
an assault by reformers upon a Sanatanist leader. 
Though “nobody questioned the propriety of this fast,” 
protests began to be raised, especially by English 
friends. “I know the Protestant dislike for fasts” he 
answered. “I am not responsible for these fasts. I do 
not undertake them for my amusement. I would not 
torture the flesh for the love of fame.” They were im- 
posed upon him by a higher Power.+ In making this 
charge, other western critics also must remember that 
Protestant dislike of fasts. 


On the first day the Government ordered Mr. 
Gandhi’s release ‘in view of the nature of the object of 
the fast and the attitude of mind which it disclosed.” 
Though he felt some hesitation in discussing civil dis- 
obedience, he was under no obligation and made a press 
statement. He congratulated the civil resisters on their 
bravery, but immediately passed to criticism. “There 
can be no doubt that fear has seized the common mass. 
The Ordinances have cowed them down and I am 
inclined to think that the secret methods are largely 


*H. 18—2—1933. 
+ H. 24—8—1934. 
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responsible for the demoralisation.” He requested the 
_ ‘Congress President, Mr. Aney, to suspend civil dis- 
obedience for’ six weeks, and asked the Government to 
discharge the prisoners. Mr, Aney accepted his sugges- 
tion, but the Government would not alter its policy. | 


Individual civil disobedience was started, and Mr. 
Gandhi was arrested on the Ist August. He was released 
again on the 4th, and immediately served with an order 
to leave Yeravda village and live in Poona. He refused 
to obey, and was arrested within a few minutes and 
tried for doing so. In his statement to the court he 
again gave expression to the despair which had now 
overcome him. During his spell of freedom, 


“T made what was to me a most painful dis- 
covery, that men, high and low, educated and 
uneducated, rich and poor, were demoralised 
and were living in perpetual fear of loss of 
liberty and of their possessions. It was a trial 
for me to live in the midst of that atmosphere. 
Being by nature from my childhood a confirm- 
ed believer in non-violence, I sought shelter in 
self-suffering.... That was the only way in 
which I could relieve myself of the agony that 
was burning in me. It is for reasons such as 
this that I am offering all resistance to this sys- 
tem of Government....”’ 


‘He was sentenced on the same day to imprisonment for 
one year. He had passed sixteen months in jail, then 
less than three months, painful months, outside, and 
now this humiliating and heart-breaking trick was play- 
ed upon him. It is strange treatment for the Empire’s 
‘most distinguished citizen. 
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As he was now a convict, the facilities he had previ- 
ously enjoyed for conducting the “ Harijan”’ were with-. 
drawn. He waited a few days, and then decided to fast 
unless these facilities were allowed. ‘“ The strain of the 
deprivation of this work is becoming unbearable” he- 
wrote. Probably jail always affects him so. 


“That (fasting) is the only way in which I can 
fulfil my vow and also relieve myself somewhat 
of the strain mentioned above. I do not want 
the suspension of nourishment in any way to. 
act as pressure on the Government. Life 
ceases to interest me if I may not do Harijan. 
work without let or hindrance.... That depri- 
vation is intended purely for my consolation.”’* 


He was informed that certain facilities, less adequate 
than those previously given, would be granted. He had 
already begun a fast. On the same afternoon he gave it 
up. Finally on the 16th he began fasting again and 
continued. He was still weak as the result of his long 
fast three months before. On the 20th he was already 
in a dangerous state, and was removed to the Sassoon 
Hospital, Poona, and on the 23rd he was released un- 
conditionally. 


He felt this fast acutely. His body responded to. 
the condition of his mind. He suffered much pain. On 
the last day his mind seemed clouded, he spoke with 
difficulty, and said that he felt the time had come to give 
up the struggle for life altogether.+ The same day, after 


* Letter to Government, 14—8—1933. 
+ Mr. Andrews in H. 3—11—1933. 
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breaking the fast he made a statement: “God’s ways: 
are inscrutable! The most unexpected event of my life 
has happened.” He did not want release, and perhaps 
did not expect it. He was in a state of such depression. 
and confusion that probably he was quite right when 
later he said “I wanted the Government to take me at 
my word and let me die in peace.” Even so, he quali-. 
fied the naivete of his statement that he intended to. 
exert no pressure upon them. When making this asser-. 
tion he was concerned with the morality of his action. 
He knew that it was likely to influence the Government.. 
“But one must not be deflected from the right course: 
for fear of possible but unintended consequences.’’* 


It was “‘ the most unexpected event of my life.” 


“My release has placed me in a most embarrass- 
ing position, but....somehow or other it offends 
my sense of propriety.... It seems to me petty 
to force the Government to re-arrest me by 
taking aggressive action during the unexpired 
term of imprisonment.... There is no room 
for smallness in satyagraha.... I cannot be a 
willing party to the undignified cat and mouse: 
game, if the Government have any such thing 
in contemplation.... 

“TI must state the limitations of my self-restraint 
in clear terms. Whilst I can refrain from 
aggressive civil resistance, I cannot, so long as 
I am free, help guiding those who will seek my 
advice, and preventing the national movement 
from running into wrong channels.’’+ 


* H, 26—8— 1933, 9—9—1933. 
+ Statement, 14—9—1933. 
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It was probably with relief that he devoted himself 
wholly to the untouchability campaign. Harijan work 
was for him, as for many others, an escape from the 
humiliation of civil disobedience in defeat. Even a year 
later, when normal life was to be resumed, he wrote: 
“....Wwhilst it is open to me to speak and write on poli- 
tics, I propose to keep myself aloof from them as much 
as possible. The joy of the past self-restraint is too 
fresh to fade from the memory.’* Two months later, 
after the Bombay Session, he retired from the Congress. 


His withdrawal from active politics was, in view of 
his personal circumstances, the only possible course. 
But such equivocal conduct, while civil disobedience 
was still in progress, was felt as a serious blow by his 
followers. No protest was raised against his call for 
cooperation with the Government in relief work after 
the earthquake in Bihar in January, 1934. But they 
felt less happy about his attitude towards the two Bills 
on untouchability which were put forward in the 
Assembly. His support for them seemed a direct viola- 
tion of Non-cooperation. I am not aware that he has 
ever justified his attitude in this matter. He would 
probably have no difficulty in doing so, but it is perhaps 
another illustration of his mental confusion at this time. 


He pursued the campaign with his usual energy. 
Although he had been very near death in August, he 
began a tour of the country in November. In Orissa, a 
favourite province, because of its poverty, he went on 
foot, and felt that the work done was in inverse ratio to 
the distance covered. About eight lakhs of rupees were 


*H. 10—8 —1934. 
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collected during the tour, and at the end he stated that 
“ untouchability is on its last legs.”* 


He was no doubt optimistic as usual. It is impossi- 
ble to estimate the degree in which the effort has been 
successful. The spirits of the reformers were revived 
by the announcement (November, 1936) by the Maha- 
raja of Travancore that all State-owned temples would 
henceforth be open to all Hindus. The Hindus of Tra- 
vancore are reputed to be in these respects perhaps the 
most orthodox and backward in the country, but be- 
cause of this the drift of the untouchables away from . 
Hinduism was there especially pronounced. Further, 
as the Socialists explain, a powerful section of the un- 
touchable community was tending to ally itself with 
radical movements of a political and economic character. 
It remains to be seen whether in circumstances of less 
urgency the example will be followed elsewhere. It is 
evident that the enthusiasm which began the campaign 
has fallen off greatly, though the Society is still in 
existence, and its work is actually increasing in volume 
from year to year. It is probable however that the 
movement has lost the main part of its driving force, and 
that it is approaching the limit of what can be done by 
its methods. 


Mr. Gandhi wrote in 1931: 


“ Untouchability cannot long endure. Some years 
ago we obstinately clung to it, today we are 
indifferent. It will be a thing of the past only 
when the indifference is translated into a con- 
scious, deliberate awakening to a sense of the 


* H. 10—8—1934. 
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duty of self-purification. Even the indifference 
or sufferance would have been impossible 
fifteen years ago.”* 


No doubt the institution had weakened in that period, 
partly through the work of the Congress, though the 
general spread of equalitarian ideas was also responsi- 
ble. But again his statement is optimistic. The result 
of the campaign has been to arouse in fairly wide circles 
this sense of a positive duty to abolish untouchability, 
but even more, perhaps to spread tolerance or indiffer- 
ence. The case has been won in the realm of ideas: it 
is now generally accepted that untouchability must and 
will go. But the sense of an urgent duty has not yet 
been generally created, and the institution seems to 
‘continue in practice without great change. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE STATES AND SOCIALISM 


During the civil disobedience movement the social- 
ism which had previously been spreading among the 
intellectuals was submerged. As it became clear that 
civil disobedience would be defeated, socialism revived 
and grew rapidly. Early in 1934 the Congress Socialist 
Party was formed, through which socialism was for the 
first time made familiar in India as a possible policy. 
Its doctrine is for the present however merely academic. 
Its function in politics is that of a left nationalist party, 


*Y. I. 6—8—1931, 
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the opposition to the programme of ene the new 


~ constitution. 


In a similar situation in 1923, the same fight had 
been fought by the No-Changers. On this occasion 
most of the old No-Change leaders remained with 
Mr. Gandhi in support of the parliamentary policy. 
They have more in common with it than with socialism. 
For though they are in contact with the masses, sympa- 
thise with them and derive their strength from them, 
their policy remains within the limits of the original 
Gandhian ideas. 


This may however not be true of Mr. Gandhi him- 
self. As always, he changes with the times, though in 
his own way. He does not get on well with the intel- 
lectuals, but he is not quite unresponsive to the currents 
of thought which move them. Nevertheless it was 
principally his differences with them which led him to 
leave the Congress in 1934. 


“It has appeared to me that there is a vital and 
growing difference of outlook between many 
Congressmen and myself. I seem to be going 
in a direction just the opposite of what many of 
the most intellectual Congressmen would 
gladly and enthusiastically take if they were 
not hampered by their unexampled loyalty to 


me.” 


4 


..the country has made great strides towards 
non-violence indeed, and many have exhibited 
great courage and self-sacrifice. All I want to 
say is that ours has not been unadulterated 
non-violence in thought, word and deed. It is 
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now my paramount duty to devise ways and 
means of showing demonstrably to the Govern- 
ment and the terrorists the efficacy of non- 
violence as a means of achieving the right 
thing, including freedom in every sense of the 
term. 


“For this experiment, to which my life is dedi- 
cated, I need complete detachment and absolute 
freedom of action.’’* 


The first step presumably was the All-India Village 
Industries Association. He was resuming the process of 
working his way silently to the hearts of the villagers. 


Certainly: the difference between his ideas and 
those of the intellectuals was now so great that joint 
work was hardly possible; and the socialists were the 
greatest obstacle. “If they gain ascendency in the 
Congress, as they well may, I cannot remain in the 
Congress. For to be in active opposition should be un- 
thinkable. Though identified with many organisations 
through a long period of public service, I have never 
accepted that position.”* Socialism in fact has acquired 
much of its strength by acting as the rallying cry of the 
modernist opposition to Gandhism. 


Yet his attitude towards the party has been 
friendly. 

“T have welcomed the formation of the socialist 
group. Many of them are respected and self- 
sacrificing co-workers. With all this I have © 
fundamental differences with them on the pro- — 


* Statement to Press, 17—9—1934. 
+ Ib. 
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gramme published in their authorised pamph- 
lets. But I would not, by reason of the moral 
pressure I may be able to exert, suppress the 
spread of the ideas propounded in their 
literature.”* 


At the Bombay Session of the Congress (October, 1934) 
he proposed changes in the constitution which were 
attacked as intended to keep the socialists out of the 
Congress Committees. He claimed, on the contrary, 
that they were helpful to the socialists, and there was a 
majority of socialists on the sub-committee which consi- 
dered them. He regarded himself at that Congress as 
representing Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, then in jail. So 
also he is said to have been responsible for persuading 
the Provincial Congress Committees to vote for 
Pt. Jawaharlal as President of the Lucknow Session of 
the Congress (April, 1936). Their acquiescence result- 
ed in a considerable increase in the strength of socialism 
in the Congress and the country. 


All this suggests more than a mere feeling for 
liberty of opinion, or any personal preference. Mr. 
Gandhi does appreciate of the merits of socialism. He 
is, and always has been, a leader of the bourgeoisie in 
the broadest sense: his ideas are theirs, idealised. But 
he is in no way prevented by their influence from 
adopting socialist ideas, and he will in fact, be inclined 
to do so, in so far as these are but “ bourgeois” ideas, of 
equality and democracy, taken seriously. 


Mr. Gandhi's tolerance towards the Congress 
Socialists was presumably intended to make them com- 
45. 
B—31 
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mit themselves more thoroughly to non-violence and the 
rejection of what are called class-war proposals, confis- 
cation of property without compensation, and so forth. 
He has never concealed his disapproval of these ele- 
ments of the usual socialist policy. But he may thus be 
feeling his way towards a kind of socialism acceptable 
to -hinwself. feo: let me tell you we (he and the 
socialists) are coming nearer to one another.”* At this 
time he began to read more of socialism; his new 
enthusiasm went so far in fact that on a number of 
occasions he called himself a socialist. He wanted, he 
explained, all that socialism could give, but in adapta- 
tion to Indian conditions. He and the socialists had the 
same aims, though different methods. He wanted 
democracy, and equality of income, of status, and of 
opportunity. But this was compatible with the exis- 
tence of the Indian States. He wanted the Princes all 
to become like Bharat, servants of their people. 


He may be said indeed to be pursuing a double 
policy of conciliation and repression towards the social- 
ists. For he and more especially his followers, have 
also fought them vigorously. Almost every question 
which has arisen since 1934 has been answered differ- 
ently by the Gandhist and the left wings, and their 
controversies are now a permanent feature of Congress 
politics, and have appreciably affected Mr, Gandhi’s own 


¢ 


actions. 


The rise of the present wave of national self-asser- — 
tion dates roughly from the elections to the reformed — 
Provincial Legislatures in February, 1937. Earlier 
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elections, local and national, had shown that the 
' Congress had made a very quick recovery, and its big 
success in the new legislatures re-established it defi- 
nitely in its leading place. 


Mr. Gandhi suggested the policy of demanding from 
the Governors assurances that their special powers 
would not be used, and he took a decisive part in the 
negotiations which allowed Congress members to take 
office. Hitherto he had argued that to enter the legisla- 
tures was inconsistent with non-cooperation. Now he 
has entirely changed his view. But he insists that the . 
Congress policy has never changed. 


“In my opinion all the resolutions since passed by 
the Congress are not a repudiation but a fulfil- 
ment of the original so long as the mentality 
behind all of them remains the same as in 


66 


If Congressmen have entered the legislatures 
and have accepted office with that mentality 
and if the British administrators tolerate 
Congress Ministers indefinitely, the Congress 
will be in a fair way to wreck the Act and 
achieve complete independence ; for the indefi- 
nite prolongation of the Ministries on the terms 
mentioned by me means the ever increasing 
power of the Congress till it becomes irresisti- 
ble and is able to have its way all along the 
line. 


Pea Ne I detect in the Act a profound distrust of 
the nation’s capacity to rule itself, running 
through every section, and the inevitable desire 
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to perpetuate British rule, but at the same time 
a bold experiment of wooing the masses to the 
British side, and failing that a resignation to 
their will to reject the British domination.’’* 


A satyagrahi must take the most favourable view of 
his opponent’s intentions : 


eee it is possible to construe it (the Act) as 
an attempt, however limited and feeble, to re- 
place the rule of the sword by the rule of the 
majority.” + 


For the first time in Indian history parliamentary 
institutions have become popular. The masses are now 
better educated politically, and attach some importance 
to the legislatures. Mr. Gandhi accordingly sheds his 
old opposition to them. Moreover, the education of the 
masses in extra-parliamentary politics also has increas- 
ed. They are no longer so easy to draw into the parlia- 
mentary trap. 


By agreeing to the policy he can help to maintain 
the necessary mentality of non-cooperation. Thus he 
has insisted on the control of the Congress over the 
Ministers. 


“Whereas formerly Ministers were amenable to 
the control of the Government, now they are — 
under the control of the Congress. They are — 
responsible to the Congress. They owe their © 
status to the Congress.’ | 


*H, 4—9—1937. 
+t H, 17—7—1937. 
+ H. 24—7—1937. 
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_ This is why he has insisted. on low salaries, khadi and 
simplicity of life for Ministers. 


“If the Ministers will simply refrain from copy- 
ing the Governors and the secured Civil Ser- 
vice, they will have shown the marked contrast 
that exists between the Congress mentality and 
theirs.”* 


The same idea is to be seen in the emphasis on novel 
legislative proposals. On account of Prohibition 


“ National prestige will rise in a manner it cannot | 
by any single act that I can concé€ive........ is 


“It is necessary to contemplate for a moment 
the fundamental difference between the old and 
the new order.” t 


But the “ first and indispensable condition” for the 
‘success of the policy is non-violence. Non-violence has 
of course the negative aim of providing no occasion for 
the exercise of the Governors’ special powers. Thus 
Mr. Gandhi protested at demonstrations to welcome 
released terrorists, and approved of the exercise by 
Congress Ministers of their powers against those who 
“preached lawlessness.’$ It is intended of course also 
to convert the enemy : 


“Tf Englishmen or anglicised Indians can but see 
the Indian, which is the Congress view-point, 
the battle is won by the Congress. Complete 


* H. 17—7—1937. 
+ H. 31—7— 1937. 
t H. 24—7—1937. 
$H, 23—10—1937. 
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Independence will come to us without shedding 
a drop of blood. This is what I call the non- 
violent approach...... It is a serious attempt 
on the one hand to avoid bloody revolution and | 
on the other to avoid mass civil disobedience on 
a scale hitherto not attempted.”* 


But it has most of all the positive aim of strengthen- 
ing national unity, discipline and watchfulness. Non- 
violence means self-restraint and self-control, the state 
of mind which even in a trap will save one from being 
seduced. This wider meaning and purpose alone can — 
account for the insistence on non-violence in Mr. 
Gandhi’s pronouncements and the Congress resolutions 
during this period. 


When labour disputes occurred in Sholapur and 
Ahmedabad and Congress Ministers authorised violent 
repression, and still more when communal riots had to 
be suppressed by force, he questioned whether the 
Congress was fit to rule. 


“My hope is that the outbreak in the Sholapur 
settlement and the labour unrest in Ahmedabad 
and Cawnpore are symptoms of exaggerated 
expectations of radical betterment of the con- — 
ditions of labour and even of the so-called — 
criminal tribes. Then the Congress should © 
have no difficulty in checking the disorders. If, — 
on the contrary, they are signs of weakness of 
the Congress control, the whole situation arising - 
out of the acceptance of office by Congressmen 
needs reviewing..... If we lack that political 


*H. 17—7—1937. 
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faith (in non-violence) it means acceptance of 
office may prove to be a trap.’’* 


He was not asking the British to suppress the left wing. 
He was anxious for national unity and_ self-discipline. 
Non-violence is for him the pre-condition of government 
by consent. 


It may be doubted however whether the policies of 
the Congress Provincial Governments, which are due to 
his inspiration, are adequate for their purpose. The 
programme as sketched by him is: 


6s 


aes ate perfect communal cooperation and friend- 
ship, eradication of untouchability, the willing 
restraint of addicts to drink and opium habits, 
social enfranchisement of women, the progres- 
sive amelioration of the toiling millions in the 
villages, free and compulsory primary educa- 
tion, not in name as it is today but in reality 
as I have ventured to adumbrate, the gradual 
eradication of superstitions of proved harmful- 
ness through adult mass education, the com- 
plete overhauling of the system of higher edu- 
cation so as to answer the wants of the millions 
instead of a few middle-class people, a radical 
change in the legal machinery so as to make 
justice pure and inexpensive, the conversion of 
jails into reformatories...... ay 


Much depends upon this “progressive amelioration.” 
People have been willing to give the Congress Ministers 
time, and to allow for the incompleteness of their power. 


* H. 20--11—1937. 
+ H. 4—9—1937. 
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Even so a slackening of enthusiasm is to be seen. The 
obstacles to a parliamentary policy, and the self-imposed 
obstacles of the Gandhian policy are massive. As has 
been found before, human nature is not quite equal to 
the Gandhian requirements. 


It may be doubted whether the policy is adequate 
in a different sense. War is now hardly to be avoided, 
and it will probably come soon. If war begins India 
will at the least be involved in serious economic 
trouble ; and may be directly attacked. In these two 
years the popular Governments could have done a good 
deal, by industrialisation and otherwise, to prepare the 
country for such events, and incidentally to raise the 
standard of life. Their failure is due perhaps to lack of 
adequate thought on the problems of the Congress 
Governments, but still more to the lingering remnants 
of the Gandhian insularity, prejudice against industry, 
and dislike of war. In justice it must be said that on 
this question the left wing has been at least equally un- 
realistic, and the British Government worse than dis- 
couraging. The three together have contrived, in a 
period of unrestrained fascist aggression, to leave India 
practically defenceless. 


In regard to economic policy, the Congress Gov- 
ernments have attempted to conciliate opposing class 
interests, and this has caused criticism from both sides. 
But their genuine attempt to be fair has made them so 
much more favourable than any of their predecessors 
to the industrial workers and the agriculturists, that 
they have probably not yet suffered any loss of support. 


On several issues however they have displeased the 
left wing, who have been able to command a consider- 
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able popular following. The worst instances are the 
_ Bombay Trade Disputes Act and the agrarian policy of 
the Bihar Government. Such occasions have led to 
sharp differences between the two wings of the 
‘Congress, in which Mr. Gandhi has generally supported 
the right. Even where the aims are the same, Mr. 
Gandhi’s indifference to ordinary political methods has 
led to disputes. Such a case is that of the terrorist 
‘prisoners, 


In his pronouncements there is now to be detected 
a certain impatience of the left. This found expression | 
most clearly after a session of the All-India Congress 
Committee in October 1938, when the left-wing mem- 
bers walked out. 


“The walk-out has served one good purpose. It 
has brought out in clear light the fact that the 
Congress is not today the homogeneous body it 


ce 


It is up to those who do not believe in the 
fundamental policy of the Congress seriously 
to consider whether they would not serve the 
Congress and the country better by remaining 
outside.... My opinion, based on experience, 
is that if, after a friendly discussion with the 
obstructionists (if the use of that word is 
permissible to describe them) it is found that 
they believe it to be their duty to continue their 
obstruction, it would conduce to the good of 
the country to hand over the reins to the 
minority and themselves follow the existing 
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Congress programme without using the 
Congress name.”’* 


Nothing was then immediately to carry out this 
threat, but it was not an idle one. The conflict within the 
Congress between the two policies was becoming acute, 
and rendering harmonious work difficult, especially on 
the important question of the States. 


Mr. Gandhi had always insisted on non-interference 
by the Congress in State affairs, and this principle was. 
accepted by the Lucknow Congress (April 1936). At 
the meeting of the A.I.C.C. at Calcutta in October 1937 
a resolution was passed strongly condemning the repres-. 
sion carried out by the Mysore Government against 
Congressmen. Mr. Gandhi described this resolution as 
offensive, and as incompatible with the resolution on 
non-interference. His position was expressed clearly 
soon afterwards at the Haripura Session (February, 
1938). The resolution committed the Congress to the 
same aims in the States as in British India, but argued 
that as it could not work effectively in many States, its 
dignity was endangered if it pretended to do so and 
failed, while the freedom movement in the States also 
suffered from the resulting disillusionment. Further, 
the States people would be better advised to trust to: 
their own efforts than to the prestige of the Congress 
and external aid. No more Congress Committees there- 
fore should be formed in the States, but the struggle 
should be carried on by independent organisations. 


*H. 15—10—1938. 
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His views had not previously been so clearly 
expressed, but to students of his ideas there is nothing 
novel in this resolution. It is an application of the 
familiar principles of truth, self-reliance, and independ- 
ent ad hoc organisations. It must be remembered that. 
to him the aim of national unity—no class-struggle with- 
in India—is of the first importance, and that Congress. 
work in the States is subject to serious difficulties. The: 
Haripura policy was in fact that which he would natu- 
rally choose. But it also expressed a political purpose : 
it was an offer to the Princes of a united front in rela-. 
tion to the Government of India Act. To the left the 
offer seemed cynical, and the price heavy. 


In the year following this Session the agitation for 
responsible government in a number of States greatly 
increased, and the left in the Congress pressed for direct 
intervention. Mr, Gandhi so far relented as to grant 
that Congressmen from outside could take part in poli-. 
tical agitation within the States, and some of his closest. 
followers did so. Mr. Gandhi never hesitates to change 
his policy when conditions demand it. As he urged, the 
Haripura policy was not a matter of principle, but of 
self-restraint. 


Even so the differences of policy became sharp. As 
on the question of the prisoners, the left tactics were 
those of a frontal assault. They demanded agitation by 
the Congress for civil liberties and representative gov- 
ernment in the States, and active participation by the 
Congress in the movement; concurrently with a mass 
agitation against the Constitution, designed to culminate 
in direct action by the peasants, supported and protected 
by the Provincial Governments. At a time of acute 
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international tension, with war in the near future a 
probability, this plan was not unrealistic, and attracted 
a good deal of support. 


It was not however in accordance with Mr. Gandhi’s 
ideas. His new policy has not been expounded, but may 
be supposed to accept the Federal sections of the Consti- 
tution, subject to substantial changes. It seems to aim 
immediately at bringing about democratic government 
in the States, so that the States’ representatives in the 
Federal Chamber will be elected, and a progressive 
majority will become possible. 


He has at least interested himself very directly in 
the States movement, and has alternately encouraged it 
and applied the brake in his own peculiar way. The 
most powerful agitation perhaps has been that in Tra- 
vancore, and Mr. Gandhi has repeatedly expressed 
opinions on the conduct of this movement. The Tra- 
vancore State Congress coupled with responsible 
government the demand for removal of the Dewan and 
inquiry into the very serious charges which it brought 
against him. Mr. Gandhi insisted, in accordance with 
his usual principle, that this demand should be dropped 
and the charges withdrawn. It was argued that the 
demand was popular and the movement would be weak- 
ened by its withdrawal. It may seem strange that he 
should not desire that the truth, on a matter of consi- 
derable public importance, should be found out and 
made known. But his decision seems politically wise. 
The charges would presumably have rendered the resis- 
tance of the State far more determined ; and an inquiry 
would have been unlikely to confirm them, while if it 
had found them baseless the consequences for the State 
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Congress would have been grave. The effect of his 
_ decision however was depressing. 


He thus in some degree discouraged the movement 
of the States people, especially in Travancore and 
Mysore, and also in Hyderabad. These are large States, 
which it would be difficult to fight without a fully deve- 
loped campaign. As relatively prosperous States with 
high standards of administration they are perhaps 
regarded as already on the way to become allies of the 
forces of progress. And they are remote from Mr. 
Gandhi’s special sphere of influence. It may be there- 
fore that he treated them more tenderly than the 
Northern States. 


Probably however his plan of campaign in relation 
to all the States was of this rather hesitant character. 
He never forgets that the rulers are Indians. If con- 
flicts take place he attributes the obduracy of the State 
authorities wherever possible to the British power in 
the background. This was done most evidently in the 
Rajkot case, where the popular movement enabled the 
State to get rid of the British Dewan, who resigned at 
the end of 1938; and this helped to give it a general 
significance. 


In Rajkot the connection between the States move- 
ment and the struggle in the Congress became very 
clear. Mr. Gandhi had lived in Rajkot as a boy when 
his father was Dewan, and his interest was therefore 
natural. Moreover the ruler entered into a very defi- 
nite agreement with Mr. Patel which he later tried to 
escape from. Mr. Gandhi himself had a sharp exchange 
of public statements with the Government over this, and 
over repression in the State, and the satyagraha strug- 
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gle took on a specially. determined character. Mrs. 
‘Gandhi and other prominent persons were arrested. It 
became a test case. 

At the same time the long-smouldering dispute in 
the Congress took a sharp turn with the re-election of 
Mr, Subhas Bose as President. Mr. Gandhi had sup- 
ported Pt. Nehru’s election and re-election, because 
though a socialist he would help to preserve unity. Mr. 
Bose on the other hand, though less definitely socialist, 
was likely both to strengthen the left and to accentuate 
the conflict. Mr. Gandhi approved of his election in 
1938 probably because of provincial considerations, and 
disapproved of his candidature in 1939. Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya, a Gandhist closely associated with the 
States People’s movement, had his support. Contrary 
to all precedent Mr. Bose contested the election, and 
won. His victory was due in part to a growing feeling 
against the group of leaders who follow most closely 
the Gandhist policy, but had for some time been esta- 
blishing an effective dictatorship in the Congress: Mr. 
Bose called for democracy. He owed more however to 
his appeal for fulfilment of the official Congress policy, 
which the right-wing group seemed unlikely to carry 
out, of mass resistance to the Federal scheme; and to 
his statement that this group was commonly believed to 
be planning acceptance of the Federation, and had even 
discussed the composition of the Federal Cabinet. 

The statement certainly harmonised with popular 
belief, and it would be strange in the circumstances if 
the Congress leaders had not done as suggested. Never- 
theless they indignantly denied it. Mr. Gandhi stated — 
that as he had prevailed upon Dr. Pattabhi to stand, — 
the election was a defeat for him. 
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Shortly before the Tripuri Session of the Congress 
(March 1939) all the right-wing members of the Work- 
ing Committee, and Pt. Nehru, resigned. They stated 
that they had done so because of the allegation against 
them, which rendered cooperation with Mr. Bose im- 
possible, and in order to leave him free to choose his 
Working Committee. Their action was however recog- 
nised as a declaration of war. 


The meetings at Tripuri were to begin on the 6th 
March, and the Open Session on the 10th. On the 27th 
February Mr. Gandhi had arrived in Rajkot, after 
directing Mr. Patel to suspend satyagraha there, and 
immediately began discussions with the State authori- 
ties. But as he had found in 1893, Kathiawad politics 
was of an unsavoury brand, and the Rajkot representa- 
tives were slippery people. In a few days the dispute 
came to a head. He demanded that the Durbar should 
fulfil the obligation undertaken by it in December 1938, 
to give a majority on its Reforms Committee to the 
nominees of Mr. Patel on behalf of the Praja Parishad. 
Mr. Gandhi announced on the 2nd March that unless 
this agreement were kept he would fast, and he began 
to do so the next day. 


As Mr. Mahadev Desai has pointed out, this breach 
of faith had been referred to by Mr. Gandhi on the day 
before his departure for Rajkot. “ Life to me becomes 
a burden when I find myself witness of a breach of faith 
as I happen to be in this case.” Yet two days later 
(27th February) he wrote: “This journey to Rajkot is 
a wonder even to me. Why am I going, whither am I 
going ? What for? I have thought nothing about these 
things. And if God guides me, why should I think ? ” 
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Of the fast he wrote: “The thing came in a flash on 
the night of March 2nd. Something from within said 
‘The final sacrifice must be offered.’”* He said to 
Miss Agatha Harrison: “It was imposed upon me. I 
am sick of fasting.” + 


To those who have noticed Mr. Gandhi’s habits 
these expressions suggest that something other than the 
Rajkot affair was worrying him; and there can be no 
doubt that one cause of worry was the dispute in the 
Congress. At the preliminary meetings at Tripuri the 
fast was a great source of strength to the Gandhian 
wing, and its successful termination on the 7th made 
their victory certain. Quite reversing their previous 
attitude of acquiescence in Mr. Bose’s election, they 
seized their chance, and taking advantage of the tactical 
blunders of the other side, forced through their resolu- 
tion. Probably inconsistent with the Congress Consti- 
tution, and as he said when he saw it, displeasing to 
Mr. Gandhi personally, it expressed confidence in his 
leadership and made the appointment of the Working 
Committee conditional upon his agreement. As nearly 
as was possible without saying so, it was a repudiation 
of the President. For the Gandhist group nothing could 
have been more fortunate than the fast. 


The issue was itself simple. The Thakore of Rajkot 
had in December made a public statement and sent a 
private letter to Mr. Patel. There was no room for dis- 
agreement on the meaning of these documents, but the 
Thakore now wished to give them a different interpreta- 
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tion. At Mr. Gandhi’s request, as we now know,* the 
_ Viceroy suggested that they should be submitted to the 
Chief Justice of the Federal Court, whose decision 
would be binding, the Viceroy himself to be responsible 
for observance on the Thakore’s part. Both sides agree- 
ing, the fast was ended. The Chief Justice decided in 
Mr. Gandhi’s favour. 

The primary object of the fast was to induce the 
‘Thakore to keep his promise, and such an aim is per- 
missible in satyagraha. But the fast seemed to be 
vitiated by other circumstances. The promise which 
the Thakore was to keep was not a very proper one. 
It had evidently been made unwillingly as the result of 
‘some hard bargaining by Mr. Patel: it had in effect been 
the Thakore’s price for the Praja Parishad’s help in 
forcing Sir Patrick Cadell’s resignation. It gave a gua- 
ranteed majority on the Committee not to elected repre- 
sentatives, but to members of a party, the Parishad, and 
these to be nominated by Mr. Patel himself. 

Moreover it was manifestly part of a larger policy 
applicable to many of the States. The agitation for 
reforms and responsible government in the States had 
now become very strong, and affected many States in 
all parts of the country. Though much influenced by 
the States People’s Conference, led by the Gandhist 
wing, it had tended to develop in a way hardly to the 
liking of a satyagrahi. Mr. Gandhi had tried to res- 
train it, and his intervention in Rajkot, and especially 
his fast, were widely regarded as his alternative to the 
broad political agitation. He supported this idea by his 
statement at the end of the fast: 
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‘Sicam: hoping that7iri: it will clear the atmo- 
sphere and help also in the general solution of 
the States problem...... 


“IT would like the Princes to believe me when I 
assure them that I came to Rajkot as their 
friend and as a cent per cent peacemaker.... 
I felt that the basest human passions would be 
let loose if I allowed civil resistance to go on — 
from day to day. That would have resulted in 
a bitter feud....between the Princes and the 
people...... They (the Princes) have a place 
in India.... But it will not do to tinker with 
the problem....they will have to part with real 
and substantial powers in favour of the 
‘people.”* 


The fast was directed against the Government and the 
Princes: it mobilised the Congress Governments, the 
Congress itself, and a wide public on the side of the 
State people; but it was also directed against the 
Congress left wing and the unruly mass movement. 


The procedure, of obtaining through a fast political 
rights for people who have themselves not done enough 
to deserve them, seems open to objection. The same 
statement suggests that Mr. Gandhi was a little uneasy 
on this point: 

“ Politically speaking it is His Excellency who is 
responsible for the settlement. I know English- 
men do not understand the method of fast, 
especially on what would appear to be a purely 
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political issue.... It was open to him (the 
Viceroy) and I at least would have justified his 
action, if he had said ‘I do not understand this 
man’s actions. There seems to be no end _ to 
his fasts. There must be a stop somewhere..’”’ 


Nevertheless he had not yet changed his mind. At 
this time a series of statements on the States were made 
by the Viceroy, the Secretary of State, and others, and 
these may have encouraged belief that the method was 
succeeding. All these pronouncements pressed for 
reforms in administration, and the Viceroy’s strong 
speech to the Chamber of Princes (March 13) was 
interpreted at the time as meaning democratic govern- 
ment in the States. 


Immediately after this Mr. Gandhi had a series of 
talks with the Viceroy, and the Chief Justice’s decision 
was given in his favour a few days later. These events 
gave the impression that a satisfactory degree of consti- 
tutional reform in the States would be achieved peace- 
fully, and Mr. Gandhi, by suspending civil resistance 
everywhere, in order to give “time for the Viceroy’s 
pronouncement to work itself out,’ encouraged this 
idea. 


Early in April he returned to Rajkot. It may be 
suspected that the hopes which had prevailed a month 
before had by then become dimmer. Certainly they 
now did so. The Thakore—or his very astute adviser, 
Durbar Virawala—had no intention of giving in. He 
mobilised the landowners, and Mr. Gandhi’s own over- 
sight or misfortune gave him the chance to rally the 
Muslims and the Depressed Classes. After a fortnight 
of haggling Mr. Gandhi had to admit himself defeated. 
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“ The agonising experiences of the fifteen days have 
resulted in my making the discovery that my ahimsa 
should be voted down as a failure if the Thakore Sahib 
and Durbar Shri Virawala were to feel that they had 
to give anything under pressure from above. My ahimsa 
demanded that I should remove that feeling. And so.... 
I tried to assure Durbar Shri Virawala ‘that I took no 
delight in invoking the ‘assistance of the Paramount 
Power.... -I parted with the feeling that....in trying 
to woo Durbar Shri Virawala I was on the right track. 


Coe een I told them (co-workers) that they would 
have to set their heart not on getting rid of Durbar Shri 
Virawala, but on converting him.... If cows could be 
credited with intelligence, it is conceivable that given a 
sufficient number of such cows, who would run into the 
tiger’s mouth, the latter would lose the relish for cow 
flesh and change his nature. 


“And so I have left empty-handed, with body shat- 
tered, hope cremated. Rajkot has been to me a price- 
less laboratory.... I have told Durbar Shri Virawala, 
“Tam defeated. May you win.’ ”* 


As Mr. Mahadev Desai has shown, the process of 
disillusionment began immediately after the fast. On 
the 10th of March he had a talk with Virawala, and 
afterwards said: “ What is wrong with my ahimsa ? 
Why has not my fast worked any change in Virawala ?”+ 
This was before the interviews with the Viceroy ; and 
the argument with himself proceeded in these terms 
throughout. But, as always, it is permissible to inter- 
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pret this change of attitude as affected by wider 
considerations. 


Defeat by Virawala was a humiliating experience. 
He could avenge it only by giving up his external aid, 
the Chief Justice’s award, and all other pressure from 
above. If he could in the end triumph over such a tiger 


by the purest ahimsa alone, what a victory that would 
be ! 


He had written a few weeks before on the diffi- 
culties in the way of success in the States. ‘“ Hindu- 
Muslim tension is to me the acid test. The Congress 
corruption is a sure sign of violence. Swaraj within 
the States is not to be obtained by any non-violent 
trick.”* These difficulties had proved too much for 
him. Worst of all, as he had said, was the Hindu-Mus- 
lim problem. His failure to deal with it was especially 
unfortunate as the communal dispute on the whole issue 
of the Federal Constitution was now becoming acute ; 
and this incident gave the Muslim League plausible 
grounds for opposing democratic reforms in the States 
and for their assertion that the Congress is not to be 
trusted on communal issues. 


Rajkot seemed indeed to be a defeat for his whole 
method. A few weeks before the States Peoples’ move- 
ment had been strong and growing all over the country, 
and the Princes and even the Paramount Power were in 
retreat before it. Mr. Gandhi had subjected it to his 
conditions, limited it, curbed it, made it aim not at a 
victory but at a change of heart, and the result was, 
apparently, its ruin. 
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It must not be assumed however that he has aban- 
doned the States people. The Rajkot experience was a 
bitter one, as his confession of defeat showed. ‘“ Rajkot 
seems to have robbed me of my youth.” He had lost 
more than that: he had endangered his reputation. The 
Muslims accused him of betraying them and publicly 
called him a liar. Durbar Virawala had outwitted and 
humiliated him. His statement called attention to both 
points, the former with some hint of protest, the latter 
with deep humility ; he evidently felt both keenly. 


The issue is a wider one than this. On it will 
probably depend the outcome of the struggle over the 
Government of India Act. It is the present phase of the 
fight for Swaraj. The States moreover are the biggest 
field in which his own original programme of internal 
reform has yet its work to do. 


This consideration may however help to explain his 
procedure. Throughout this period Mr. Gandhi has 
complained of the violence which he “ smelt in the very 
air he was breathing.”* There had in fact been only 
two serious outbreaks. But the Princes, supported by 
the Government, were taking a strong line. He com- 
plained repeatedly of their® terrorism, and of the in- 
ability of the people to meet it. If they were determined 
to fight, nothing could defeat them but the whole 
strength of the Congress. This meant a first-class crisis, 
and more, a very grave breach between two sections of 
Indians. It is characteristic that thirty years of conflict 
with the British had not shown him the fault in satya- 
graha which a few months’ campaign against Indian ~ 
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rulers had sufficed to reveal. The national factor 
probably served to open his eyes to his sin in calling in 
the Viceroy instead of God to end the fast; but it can 
hardly account for his drastic change of policy. 


He was probably referring not so much to ordinary 
violence as to the lack among the States people of 
those qualifications for self-government which his policy 
is designed to inculcate. 


“There was bitterness in his (Virawala’s) speech, 
and contempt for the Parishad people.... I recognised 
the force of his argument as showing want of faith in 
the essential goodness of human nature and the little- 
ness of my own belief in ahimsa.... 


Be. my co-workers.....had more than once told 
me that Durbar Shri Virawala was the source of all the 
evil that had descended upon Rajkot, and that his 
removal would mean for them full Swaraj. I had-no 
difficulty in showing them that what they were thinking 
of was good government, not self-government... Ahimsa 
accrues only to the courageous.’’* 


The States people must cease to deserve Virawala’s 
contempt; but mediaeval servility can be replaced by 
the spirit and capacity for self-government only through 
a more protracted training. 


“We want to set up democracy in Rajkot. A 
born democrat is a born disciplinarian...... ts 


“They had broken virgin soil.... The popular 
response had exceeded their anticipations 
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But it was bad horsemanship to run a good | 
horse to death. Instead of seeking further to 
spread out the volume they should now set out 
to deepen the foundations and inculcate inward — 
strength.’”’* 


The struggle for this kind of reform however has been 
the principal occupation of Mr. Gandhi’s life. To sup- — 
pose that he will accept this defeat as final is surely to — 
misunderstand him. So far his followers are right to 
appeal for continued faith in him. 


But at present, it must be confessed, his future plans: 
for the States are completely obscure, and it may be 
doubted whether his defeat by Virawala and his dis- 
agreement with the left wing have not stung him into. 
going too far in self-restraint, in a struggle in which he 
is likely to need all legitimate weapons. And here one — 
begins to suspect that the matter is still more complex. 
Violence is seldom the only consideration ; and violence 
was no new feature of the States peoples’ movement in — 
April and May 1939. The suspension of the States agi- 
tation is part of a general policy, determined less by the 
circumstances of the States than by the preparations for 
Federation and the imminence of war. The influence of © 
these factors is more clearly seen in Mr. Gandhi's atti- 
tude towards the developments in the Congress. | 


. 
| 
; 
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At the same time the Congress dispute ended, in 
accordance with his desire, but in a way which must 
have caused him disquiet. He had been in correspond— 
ence with Mr. Bose for some weeks after the Tripuri 
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Session, but no agreement had resulted. Mr. Bose 
_ pressed for the left policy of aggression, taking advan- 
_ tage of Britain’s international difficulties; and therefore 
wanted a united front and a representative Working 
‘Committee. Mr. Gandhi could not think of an offensive, 
but his only pleas were the violence which he 
“smelt,” and the corruption in the Congress, which 
rendered it too weak for an attack. Mr. Bose, and 
most others, were unconvinced. 


Though frank as usual on other things, Mr. Gandhi 
was noticeably reticent on politics. He did not discuss 
the proposed offensive on its merits; but it is a method 
_ which he dislikes. He has often given ultimatums, but 
has seldom taken the offensive in a fight. And when 
he did so in 1931, under stress of mass dissatisfaction, 
he thought it necessary to take extraordinary pre- 
cautions against “ violence.” Remembering that strug- 
gle, perhaps, he prefers peace. 


He must have had in mind the Hindu-Muslim ten- 
sion, certainly growing more acute; and the common 
discontent with the constructive work of the Congress 
Governments. These reawaken the doubts he has so 
often felt whether, given responsibility, the Congress 
could use it effectively. The “violence” which he had 
most in view however was the aggressive spirit of the 
left wing. When Britain is embarrassed by European 
difficulties, he is most especially anxious not to cause 
further trouble. | 


It is quite doubtful whether a majority of Congress- 
men agree with him on this point. Certainly Mr, Bose’s 
common-sense view has much support. One hopes that 
British statesmen realise what they owe to Mr. Gandhi. 
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In effect he refused to be bound by the Tripuri 
resolution. He would neither nominate a Committee 
nor agree to Mr. Bose’s suggestions. He urged Mr. Bose 
to appoint a homogeneous committee of those who. 
agreed with him, and face the All-India Congress Com-. 
mittee with it. If defeated, he should resign. 


They met at last at Calcutta, where Mr. Gandhi 
stuck to his advice, but suggested negotiations with the 
members who had resigned. Mr. Bose agreed that ten. 
of them should be reappointed, but demanded four 
places for his followers. The Gandhists took the same 
position as their leader had done, he supported them, 
and Mr. Bose resigned. Mr. Gandhi expected this result, 
and neither he nor Mr. Bose regards it as in itself a- 
tragedy. It made however a deep impression on the 
Congress and the public. He seemed to be pursuing a 
vendetta against the President, whose election he had 
declared to be a defeat for himself. The event widened 
still further the gap between Mr. Gandhi and the intel- 
lectuals, and affected his reputation for impartiality. 


This intransigeant attitude was presumably decided 
on because of urgent decisions likely soon to be neces- 
sary. The Federal chapters of the Government of India 
Act and the associated question of the States were- 
demanding action, and war was threatening. 


Mr. Gandhi probably cannot contemplate aecept- | 
ance of the new Constitution in its present form. But 
he still believes in the plan hinted at in July 1937, the- 
“alternative to revolution and mass civil disobedience.” — 


This is not consistent with the direct action proposed by 


the left wing, and renders a definite choice necessary. 
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The Congress Mass Contact not having achieved its 
object of winning over the Muslim masses in a sufficient 
degree, the policy of direct action is so far hampered, 
and further an accommodation with the Muslim League 
is urgently required. Hitherto the Muslim League 
policy has been on any pretext to avoid an agreement 
with the Congress, but circumstances change, and if 
there is any possibility of agreement, Mr. Gandhi is in 
a better position than the left wing to bring it about. 


Similarly the Princes with few exceptions have 
hitherto held out against reform in the States. Mr.. 
Gandhi has obviously refrained from pressing them too 
hard, and greatly to the displeasure of the left has drop- 
ped civil resistance everywhere. He may perhaps hope 
to break their ranks by a policy of moderation. The 
attitude of the Paramount Power moreover is not quite 
certain. It may not choose to cling to the Princes, even 
in the expectation of their support in war, at the cost of 
seriously offending opinion in British India. Mr. Gandhi 
has already once threatened action by the Congress 
Governments in support of the States people. And 
conversely, it may not need to cling to the Princes as a 
support in war, if it is assured of support in British 
India. Mr. Gandhi’s firm line against the left wing is 
an assurance that in war the Congress if led by him 
will cause no trouble. On the other hand, against an 
attack by the left wing, the Princes would be fighting 
for their existence, and well placed as they are to fight, 
and supported by the British power and other allies, 
they could fight with confidence. 


These are speculations. It is certain only that Mr. 
Gandhi will stick to peace if possible; and if a reason- 
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able measure of success is attainable in that way, even 
after much delay, most people will rightly prefer it to a 
direct attack. 


In the event of war, Mr, Gandhi presumably intends 
to stand for cooperation, but on the condition of effective 
self-government. He will not accept a promise like that 
of 1917 which can subsequently be forgotten; but he 
probably expects to gain his point without direct action. 


In this he is more realistic than the left wing, with 
its policy of non-cooperation. Mr. Gandhi has always 
held that the British system, though ‘‘ wooden” and 
sometimes “satanic,” is not incurably evil. The idea 
has this degree of realism, that that system is not as 
bad as fascism. The left wing in India and abroad is 
apt too readily to classify the two together. It would 
be criminal even in the interest of Indian independence 
to do anything likely to promote such a disaster as the 
triumph of the fascist international in a world-war. 


If this is so moreover, the losses in men and wealth 
to India through war are not a principal consideration. 
Those losses will be of much the same magnitude what- 
ever attitude the Indian political public adopts. Mr. 
Gandhi’s view of war again is more realistic than that 


which stresses these losses. He knows, as he showed — 
in 1899 and 1914, that the experience of war believed to — 


be waged for a good cause may have positive value. 


Though he seemed to act unfairly therefore, in — 
forcing Mr. Bose’s resignation, and the decision must — 
have been a painful one, it was not taken without good — 


reason. 


It is unfortunate that Mr. Gandhi’s plans remain so ' 


obscure. This is inevitable in view of his method of 
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_ thought, but it is certainly undemocratic. But for the 
prospect of war, too, his decision would be very difficult 
to understand: but then it would probably not have 
been taken. Even as it is, the agreement with the Bri-’ 
tish Government which Mr. Gandhi seems to have in 
view will probably lead India in a direction which 
neither the left wing nor the right will really approve 
of. It may tend towards “ plutodemocracy ” rather than 
the free democracy which the great majority of 
‘Congressmen want. The left wing has much reason 
for suspicion. Heterogeneous and inexperienced as it 
inevitably is, however, the left can voice discontent but 
cannot command confidence. It cannot hope to chal- 
lenge the leadership of one whose power depends more 
on confidence than on agreement. Given his record of 
achievement in the sphere of national politics, there is 
no prospect of his supersession, and no adequate reason 
for it. 


But if much has been done, much is left to do. Mr. 
‘Gandhi cannot be conceded in other spheres the success 
he has achieved in domestic politics. In relation to 
international politics and national defence, which he has 
hitherto been able to ignore, but are now no longer to 
be ignored, his principles seem of little value. These 
‘questions are beyond the scope of this book. 


The economic problem also still remains to be dealt 
with. It may be that in conditions as they have been 
hitherto, his economic policies were sound. But they 
cannot suffice ultimately, and even now the popular 
Provincial Governments might be more active in 
encouraging industrialisation. It may be that on this 
question a satisfactory policy could be found which, 
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though he does not support it, would not be in very 
sharp contradiction with his principles. 


It has recently been pointed out by a number of 
authors that there is no ultimate incompatibility be- 
tween Mr. Gandhi’s principles and socialism, and in fact 
his ideas have long been moving towards socialism. 
They now differ considerably from those of “Hind 
Swaraj.” He has definitely become more tolerant of 
industrialism, and he contemplates a less mediaeval and 
paternal regime than his old ideal, though he still often 
uses the old expressions. 


His social and economic proposals have to be under- 
stood in relation to circumstances. The acceptance of 
socialism requires an imaginative liberation from pre-. 
sent conditions of. which Mr. Gandhi seems .incapable. 
He usually discusses steps which are to be taken now, 
and must therefore be closely adapted to these condi- 
tions. He seems to assume for example that the Indian 
market will always remain as restricted by general 
poverty as it is now, so that rapid industrialisation, even 
if it were desirable, would be impossible. He agrees 
that ‘““ without a material revision of vested interests 
the condition of the masses can never be improved,’* 
but as there is today no possibility of legislative action. 
in this direction he contemplates at no stage any method 
of achieving it other than persuasion and satyagraha. 


His economic preferences are guided by two oppo- 
site repulsions: from capitalism as it exists, and from 
the great scale of economic organisation, and the conse- 
quent suppression of individual initiative which are 
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* Letter to Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, 14—9—1933. 
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expected to prevail under socialism. It is probable that 
to a reformer in a mediaeval society these dangers seem 
more real than to those brought up in the ideas of 
western democracy ; and there is yet no adequate mate- 
rial upon which to judge what the effects of socialism 
upon individual liberty will be. Mr. Gandhi thinks that 
a stable economic system of an intermediate type could 
be set up. But this is yet to be proved. It may be that 
the choice is between capitalism in more or less its 
traditional form, and some organisation which can be 
called socialism; and I venture to agree with Mr. 
Gandhi’s description of himself as a socialist because I 
think that of the two he would prefer the socialistic 
development, and because his proposals, such as those 
for public or cooperative control of large-scale indus-. 
tries and services, would probably favour it. 


There seems no reason why his scheme should not 
allow of an adequate degree of industrialisation. When 
if ever the time comes to put it into effect, technical im- 
provements will perhaps allow of a cleaner and. more 
decentralised type of industry than now prevails; and 
if the Gandhian spirit still persists, excessive mechani- 
sation of life, with its devastating effects, will be avoid- 
ed if that can be done. 


The principal objection to industrialism always put 
forward by this school is that it creates unemployment. 
But this probably has no application to socialism. 
Wealth as such is objected to: “The incessant search 
for material comforts and their multiplication is an 
evil.” But Mr. Gandhi agrees that wealth might not be 
evil if it were not owned by individuals, and if society 
were egualitarian, and well-educated, and if good cus- 
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toms were instituted. The objection to wealth on moral 

grounds seems inconsistent. It implies that the spur of 
material necessity is required to keep men up to the 
mark. But if it is true that the distinguishing feature 
of man is that he is capable of answering the call of the 
Spirit, it should follow that in the best conditions, of good 
‘education and social equality and freedom from material — 
temptation, such as general wealth alone can give, men | 
Should be able to avoid the vices of wealth. 


The case for wealth, and so industrialism, seems 
very strong. Perhaps the most obvious reason is the 
need for education. But Mr. Gandhi, as westerners 
feel, has always underestimated the importance of edu- 
‘cation, certainly of the western type of primarily intel- 
lectual education, for which wealth is needed. 


It may be that industrialism necessarily destroys in 
‘other ways the benefits which it confers. If so there is 
no hope. But it has yet to be proved. Mankind has 
not yet had sufficient experience of the modern type of 
wealth. There is reason perhaps for gratitude that Mr. 
‘Gandhi has suggested a new, more cautious approach to 
the question. He is more alive to the dangers, and 
would avoid the headlong rush which the west has taken 
into the unknown. His can be regarded as a parallel 
‘experiment, and it may be that his way will lead to a 
better utilisation of the new possibilities. 


It is hardly necessary again to emphasise that Mr. 
Gandhi is a democrat. He is the first man in Indian 
history to make a serious attempt to induce the masses 
to take part in deciding their own destiny. His ideas 
on how democracy and leadership can be combined may 
perhaps be gathered from his work in the Congress. He 
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_has sought to make it a working organisation rather 
_ than a parliament, a body, democratic, yet dictatorial, 
of self-appointed leaders. In combination with the vil- 
lage panchayats, the result might be quite, like the 
Soviets, led, with its synthesis of democracy and dicta- 
torship, by the Communist Party. This suggests an 
interesting parallel between the ideas, formed in cir- 
cumstances not entirely dissimilar, of the two greatest 
popular leaders of their time. 


Mr. Gandhi however makes a difference: he would 
have all Congress members who accept office under the 
State to resign from the Congress. The result should 
be a more democratic and less dictatorial regime than 
the Soviets. The ruling party would exercise a subtler, 
more indirect influence. It would have no power unless 
it truly represented the people, and the effect upon the 
morale of the party might be very beneficial. The idea 
seems an attractive addition to the new democratic 
theory. 


Projects of social change are likely to succeed, in 
general, only if they suit the interests of some sufficient- 
ly powerful class. Mr. Gandhi’s plan is designed to 
appeal to the villagers; and this will be held by many 
to be a grave weakness. The peasant type is an objec- 
tionable type, primitive and brutish: socialism must 
stand for the abolition of the peasantry. Further, it is 
held, the peasant class is incapable of initiative and 
social construction. But the Gandhian scheme would 
not depend solely upon the interests of a class. It could 
probably mobilise both nationalistic and revolutionary 
idealism, and idealism is no less important than class- 
interest. 
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The most shocking departure which the Gandhian 
way makes from tradition is of course the idea that a 
voluntary transfer of political power from a ruling class 
to the mass of its subjects is a practical possibility ; or 
alternatively that it is possible to do anything of im- 
‘portance without control of the state power. Such 
ideas are obviously remnants of Mr. Gandhi’s Victorian 
upbringing. Though India is a political autocracy, it 
has hitherto been an autocracy leavened by nineteenth- 
century liberalism. Satyagraha could develop only in 
such conditions. But in the twentieth century these 
illusions are fading. If however there is a method of 
transferring power without violence, that method is 
satyagraha ; and if ever the conditions necessary for its 
employment have existed, they are to be found in 
modern India. 3 


At the best the method could work only very slow- 
ly, and this is in some respects a great disadvantage. 
To leave crores of people in the present conditions of the 
Indian villages for a day longer than is necessary is a 
crime. The Russians have had to hurry excessively, to 
undergo much privation, and to resort to drastic coer- 
cive measures, mainly because of the danger of foreign 
invasion. Orthodox socialism, if it could afford to re- 
frain from such abnormal steps, and could solve the 
population problem, could probably render India a 
habitable country, with a people reasonably educated, 
happy and prosperous, by current European standards, 
in half a century. Mr. Gandhi’s method would pre- 
sumably take far longer. But its results might be of 
such value, and it is of such interest as an experiment 
in non-violence, the abolition of hatred from human 
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affairs, and the observance of truth, that one could 
almost prefer it. 


Thus a future for India which can be called social- . 
istic and is not remotely impossible is suggested by Mr. 
Gandhi’s economic and political doctrines. It is a pity 

perhaps that he has not more clearly expounded this 
aspect of his teaching, since such might go some way to 
heal the breach between himself and the left wing. 
Instead of opposing the Gandhian party and doctrines, 
the socialists might hope to gain strength from them. 


More than this, clarity on these implications of his 
ideas might prove of great importance in the future. 
For the relatively pleasant prospect which has just been 
referred to is rather improbable, and in the future which 
seems to lie ahead, Gandhism may play a _less- useful 
part and deserve some of the censure which it now 
receives. 


While India is a colony Gandhism is in opposition. 
In free conditions it might show a different aspect. A 
free India would not escape class-conflict, and a 
Gandhist party, instead of throwing itself between the 
factions, might take sides. The illusions of pluto- 
democracy, though they did not deceive Mr. Gandhi in 
1908, are likely enough to beguile a party trying to fol- 
low his doctrines, which have reactionary as well as 
progressive features. In a free India, democratic 
Gandhism would be put to its most difficult test. It 
might be that in these conditions the non-violent way 
towards a civilised society would prove itself. But it is 
far from certain. It is perhaps more likely that an 
effective dictatorship of the right would soon be set up, 
-and progressive Gandhism fade away. 
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Then the other side of Gandhism would show itself, 
a set of doctrines which could be used most convenient- 
ly against democracy and civilisation. Its non-violence 
need only be mentioned, Its practicality would be a use- | 
ful refuge for the high-minded: one can achieve social | 
equality now, by wearing khadi and touching the un- 
touchables, instead of fighting to establish them in real- 
ity. Its utopianism would be an excellent excuse for the : 
dictatorship of millowners and landlords: in the name — 
of trusteeship the rebellious lower orders could be most — 
righteously regimented, victimised, and shot down. 
Nearly all that is needed for a typical modern Sapa a 
bourgeois hc entra can be found in Mr. G Gandhi’s © 


ideas. 


The better side of human nature flours on the © 
necessary scale only in favourable conditions. Peace, 
and a confidence in the ultimate supremacy of law at ‘ 
least are needed for satyagraha to be possible. In the 
harsh and dangerous world which we entered in 1914, 
into which we are plunging ever deeper as the decades 
pass, there seems little chance for the survival of this i 
noble but rare and fragile thing, satyagraha. , 
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